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SAINT ISAAC’S PLACE—STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT—SENATE. 


A TRIP FROM ST. PETERSBURGH TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


pe the city of the Czar to the city 
of the Sultan! It is a trip worth 
taking even in these perilous times. You, 
reader, are gunpowder-proof in your snug 
retreat, and for * ourself” if'a bullet pierces 
“us,” we shall write you no more letters! 
“'That’s all; and certainly that is not 
much 
But before this eatastrophe overtakes 
me, I will make sure of some notes respect- 
ing my present /ocale—this wonderful city. 
The day of my arrival I was overwhelmed 
with admiration. I was incessantly ex- 
claiming, This is the most beautiful city 
in the world, as I viewed its magnificent 
quais, or found myself in the midst of its 


Yo. v1 


| immense squares, surrounded by its nu- 


merous monuments, or paced its streets so 
wide, so long, and so perfectly straight. 
But this impression grew fainter from day 
to day. I continued to admire what was 
worthy of admiration; but criticisms be- 
gan to mingle with my eulogies, and it 
was often necessary to remind myself that 
St. Petersburgh had only existed a cen- 
tury and a half—that in fact, notwithstand- 
ing the rigors of its climate, it is a hot- 
house plant forced into its present flourish- 
ing appearance by the ascendency of its 
indomitable founder. Truth obliges me to 
acknowledge that I at last yawned in front 
of the very buildings which first delighted 
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me ind strolling through its straight and 


inable streets, I have longed for 





some of the abrupt turns which one meets 


I 


1 the older quarters of Rouen, Venice, 
or Nuremburg. Iam too much a lover of 
' } ad ‘ 


Line pieturesque, not to be wearied with 


Hlowever, 


when my first fer- 


straight lines and right angles. 


chacun son gou and 


St. Pete 


fe 
, 


vors for rsburgh had congealed in 


the frost-breath. I nevertheless understood 


perfectly how it was capable of exciting 
enthusiastic admiration. F 

St. Petersburgh, or the city of Peter, 
the first city on the continent of Eure pe 
n size, and the second in population, was 


of Peter the First, in 
In that year he 


irst thoucht by 


made known his 


ojyect removing the ¢: pital oth 


re trom Moscow ft 


| om the august sane- 
tuary of the Kremlin to the borders of 


ind—to the uninhabited 


the Gulf of Fin: 


marshy plains of the Neva. Its situa- 


V considered, 


tion, politieall was perhaps 


I 
not well chosen Statesmen, who look 
more at the future than at the present, 
wlleg t t Pe y com ¢ crent 
blunce In orde oO kee the Swedes 
n check, and to open a direct communica 
tion with Western I e by the Baltic 
| emoved Russia, o least her cente) 
{ tion, from the position to which she 
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fying it in good earnest, without waiting 4 
for the econelusion of peace to establish a 
his new position, and without fear of the 
inundations to which he knew it was ex- 
posed, 
In the spring of 1703 he gave orders 

for assembling in his new loeality great i 
numbers of Russian peasants, Tartars, Pad 


Cossacks, Finns, &e., and gathered about 


mm all part 


his 


him workmen fré 
At the 


camped on 


s of the empire. 
troops were en ‘ 
the Neva, the if 


the 


same time 


both banks: of 


infantry on the north and eavalry on 


the south. = It to z 


rtaking 


ith food 


Was a great unde 


these vast numbers w 
The surrounding country, ravaged as it 
had for j 


tained scarcely any resources ; 


ot war, 
and econ- f 


been con- 


many years 


trary winds frequently delayed con- 


voys, which were sent from the interior, 





across the lake of Ladoga. Provisions 
were scarce, and consequently very dear ; 


With insufficient nourishment, exposed t 


cold and dampness, often nearly to the 
shoulders in the water, the poor workmen 


sunk under their fatigues and miseries, and 





it is computed that about one hundre 
thousand men perishe l. But these wer 
small difficulties in the way of Peter the ' 
Great. During these pre liminary : 
rangements, the Czar resided in a little 
wooden house, painted brick color, an 
hung with ¢ ~ some vent ve S 
ifterward, it : ult in masor 
rrae ot Ss ( oceuy and t 
S yood preser\ or ef ect { 
veneration to h eopl l \ ed 
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whit Ss subyed the [ seve Ini 
J 
chanie ools Dressed in coarse red 
( be here received the o ers of his 
vy, ministers of his en 1 fore 
‘ vassadors Almost the only or 
t of the es isting : tL Crucilix 
W ch Was ¢ ead \ Pe e.7 
ot Po iva l ie] ss ( by the s 
of the house S relie searcely le pre 
cious; it is the littl ) onstructed by 
the roval carpent t Ss lam, which 
ifterw t e the mode his wor 
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men, and is now ealled the Grandfather 
of the Russian Navy. 
are kept burning day and night, on a kind 
of altar in the dining-room, and the entire 
building is completely tapestried with vo- 
tive offerings. Some of these look sin- 
gular enough to civilized eyes; the reader 
will agree with me, when I assure him, 
that among these were arms, legs, feet, 
hands, eyes, teeth, jewels, paintings, em- 
broideries, &e. One might easily imagine 
himself in the chamber of the Virgin at 
Our Lady’s of Loretto. ‘The memory of 
Peter is preserved with a gratitude and 
admiration amounting almost to devotion ; 
indeed, the Russians seem to regard him 
as a superhuman being. 

Such is a glance, and we have time but 
for a glance at the origin of this great 
rr tropolis. It is not my intention to de- 
tail ** Guide Book” items ; 


alize only for old travelers—my route is 


nor to gener- 


novel enough to American readers, and, 
ndeed, to any readers, to admit of some 


particularity. In some parts of the present 


‘Tapers and lamps | 


PALACE, 


city, temples and palaces extend as far as 
the eye can reach; and many of these edi- 
fices are of such a size, that ten minutes’ 
time is requisite to walk along but one side 
of their extent. 
build’ +s contain a larger population than 


Several of the public 


many respectably sized towns in Europe 
The winter palace numbers 
six thousand The Hospital 
of the Infantry has four thousand beds at 
children 

Some 


or America. 
inhabitants. 
its disposal. Seven thousand 
are in the Foundling Hospital. 
other buildings—such as the Admiralty, 
the Hotel of the Etat Major, and the 
Tauris Palaee—ocecupy sufficient ground 
for separate towns, and yet the streets 
are so wide, and the squares are so 
vast, and the arms of the Neva are so 
that, their 
these small. 


notwithstanding 
grandeur, all look 
The perfect level on which they are built 
diminishes their apparent size still more. 
Archi- 


tectural masses which deserved hills for 


extended, 


edifices 


They are all of the same height. 


their pedestals, are limited within the 
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same straight lines. Nowhere do you see 
a picturesque group of buildings. The 
monotonous aspect of the city is more 


noticeable in winter than in summer. 


When river, streets, squares, and houses | 


are covered with their shroud of snow, 
the white walls of the edifices scarcely 
appear to belong to the earth; and the 
Palmyra of the north beneath its leaden 
sky seems but the ghost of a city. 

In fact, St. Petersburgh might be char- 
acterized by almost any Kuropean national 
designation but its own. It is French, 


Italian, English, or German, but not Rus- 


sian. Moscow alone deserves that appel- 
lation, of Which more when we revisit it. 


(nd yet springing up as we have described 


it, St. Petersburgh is a somewhat faithful | 


image of the nation and of the effect of 


its character, history, and_ institutions 


upon its society. This great modern Eu- 


ropean city, rising in the midst of an 


ilmost Asiatic country, uninhabited, un- | 


cultivated, destitute of laws, manners, arts 
and sciences, now, as then, presents the 


two extremes of society, without the in- 


There is no transition 


termediate class. 


between the nobility and the serfs—be- 
tween excessive wealth and excessive 
poverty. Civilization is surrounded by 
barbarism. Science shines forth from the 
darkness of ignorance; in fact, the nine- 


teenth century is seen in the midst of the 


| thirteenth. 


But let us stroll on with our local ob- 
servations. One of the most striking 
features of St. Petersburgh, is the num- 
ber and variety of its spires: upon its 
large and numerous convents all kinds of 
belfries, turrets, and steeples may be seen. 
They amount to a national architecture, 
and their bright or painted points are a great 
relief to the monotonous edifices, piercing 
the air with arrows so sharp, that the eye 
can searcely distinguish where the gilding 
fades into the brown of the polar skies 
The spire of the citadel, and that of the 
Admiralty, are the most remarkable : the 
latter is gilded with dueats presented 
to Peter by the Republic of the United 
Provinces. These monumental needles 
appeare d to me dangerously aspiring. | 
could not imagine how they were sus- 


tained in the air. ‘They are essentially 
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PEASANTS FROM THE ENVIRONS, 


Russian ornaments, and doubtless are imi- 
tations of the Asiatic. Just picture to 
yourself this immense collection of domes, 
(and every Greek church is obliged to 
have four beltries ;) then imagine the vari- 
ous hues of this multitude of cupolas— 
some silvered, some gilded, some azure- 
colored, while the roofs of the palaces are 
painted a deep blue or emerald green; 
add to this, the magnificent squares orna- 
mented with bronze statues of the empe- 
rors and distinguished characters of Rus- 
sian history ; inclose this colossal picture 
with a river of extraordinary size, which 


reflects all these objects when calm, and 
covers them with its mists in storm, and 
you wll have some conception of the 
splendor of St. Petersburgh. Over the 
widest part of the river extends a bridge 
of boats, between the Champ-de-Mars, 
(where the statue of Suwarow is lost in 
space,) and the citadel which contains the 
ashes of Peter the Great, and his family. 
Recollect too, that the Neva, which is 
always full, flows through the midst of 
the city, inclosing an island bordered with 
splendid edifices, which are adorned with 
Greek columns, supported by granite 
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foundations and modeled from pagan tem- 
ples. If you can bring all these objects 
definitely before you, you will understand 


how picturesque St. Petersburgh must be, 


notwithstanding the bad taste of its bor- 
rowed architecture, the misty hue of the 
surrounding country, the total absence of 


} 


inequalities of surface, and its lack of bril- 


| 
liant skies in the dull elimate of the north. 


The houses ot st. Pete sbu mn have, 


teal 


like the public edifices, a monumental ap- 
pearance. Many of them contain two 
hundred tamilles Then ippearance from 


the street gives you no ldeu of thelr size. 


This ean only be understood, by observ- 
ing the several parts of which they are 
composed, and the courts they inciose, 
which are sutliciently large tor cavalry re- 
views | uhabitants of course have 
litte ¢ ne acquaintance W th each othe: 


and sometimes hours are spent in search 


of one of «hem, 


Most of the houses of St. Petersburgh 
are but one or two stories in height, though 
in the central streets they are somewhat 
more elevated. The Russians dislike lofty 
re sidences. Those ol the Lpype 3 classe 
have usually but one story \ few vears 
since a speculator built four or fi 
storied houses, on the isle of Vasili; t 
it was impossible to let them. No one 
wanted the upper floor. Rents are exor- 


bitant in the better parts of the city, as 


land is high, and the marshy nature of the 
soil renders the expense of *foundations 
very great. Yet buildings are erected 
with astonishing rapidity ; indeed, the time 
is so short from the commencement to the 
completion of an edifice, that it seems 


work of enchantment. Let it 


almost th 
be done as soon as possible is the only 
demand made of an architect. The in- 
constancy of the people equals their im- 


patience. A dwelling is scarcely well 
finished, when alterations are commenced. 
For a dinner, a ball, or a party, the whole 
interior is sometimes transformed \ Wing 
is added, or the partition removed in less 
time than more settled homes would de- 
mand for the purchase of a new article of 
furniture. ‘The taste of the governmental 
authorities is, however, by no means a fix- 
ture, and it may be held responsible for 
much of this apparent fickleness; the win- 
dow or door which was given as a model 
to-day may be prohibited to-morrow. 

The Russians, like the Yankees, are 


essentially a nomadie race. ‘The wealthy 
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classes cannot spend a year comfortably 
without hurrying trom one extremity of the 
empire to another, just for the pleasure 
of a change of place. If circumstances 
make this impossible, they gratify their 
inclination by removing from room to room 
in their own habitations. 

The streets of St. Petersburgh are not 
in good order, though immense sums are 


expended on the repairs which are con- 


stantly necessary. “The soil is too soft to 
continue well paved. During the winter, 
however, nature macadamizes the city 
better than human agency could do it. 


The snow and ice tend to form a puve- 
ment perfectly smooth and hard. But 
iefend us trom the thawing time, which 
generally occurs in May, that month so 
celebrated in the poetry of other lands. 
llorrible lakes of mud then fill the streets 
through which horses can only ford their 
way. Any one who has wintered here, 


sees the impossibility of removing the 


now of a winter as soon as the first 
breath of spring is felt, openings are made 
in the thickest and hardest masses for the 
Ine I Waters, fi ming quite respe etably 
SIZ | eal he dust Is ne ly is n 


ily n summer as the mud in its 
season: the streets are so ve y wide and 
the squares such immense paved spaces, 
that it is impossible to water them, and 
the winds of Russia are as tyrannical as 
the reigning powers. No obstacle impedes 
them, and, like other tyrants, they abus« 
their authority. St. Petersburgh pays 
the penalty of its magnificent distances in 
other ineonveniences to which it is sub- 
ject. In the warmest weather there is 
scarcely any shade during the day, and it 
it night 


is quite hopeless to illuminate it 
Notwithstanding the darkness which ecov- 
ers the greater part of the eity, it is per- 
fectly safe at all hours; acts of violence 
against persons or property are as rare as 
» frequent in Paris or New- 
York, if these two civilized cities were 


left in the same ol 





they would be tre 


scurity for forty-eight 
consecutive hours. 

Toa stranger, the aspect of the winter 
nights is singular enough; every instant 
sleighs are darting out from the darkness 
on one side and immediately disappearing 
on the other. Gigantic shadows seem 
pursuing each other over the snows, and 
voices are heard and shouts are raised to 
prevent the collision of these unseen 


travelers. Upon the roofs of the houses, 
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at short distances from each other, 
may be seen round towers, of sufficient 
height to overlook the respective quarters 
of the city where they stand; they have 
little windows on all sides, and are sur- 
rounded by a gallery which is protected 
by an iron railing. Each is occupied night 
and day by two veteran watchmen wrapped 
in sheepskins, who give an immediate alarm 
to the police in case of danger by fire or 
flood. A red flag is the signal of the lat- 
ter catastrophe, and a large red lantern of 
the former. 

Omitting many details of interest, let us 
now glance at one or two of the most prom- 
inent edifices of this remarkable city. 

I have been to the church of St. Isasae’s, 
which may be selected as the best exam- 
ple of the ecclesiastical buildings of the 
city. It is not only one of the finest or- 
naments of St. Petersburgh, but it is reaily 
one of the most magnificent modern 
churches of Europe. It is probably the 
last which will be constructed on such an 
expensive scale; the present century is 
too utilitarian, and very properly so, for 
such an. undertaking. ‘Though inferior in 
all re spects to St. Paul's of London, or 
the Pantheon of Paris, neither of which 
bear any comparison with St. Peter's, it 
has the great advantage of its position 
over the two former. Instead of being 
surrounded with buildings which destroy 
the view, as in the ease of the English 
eathedral, it rises from a square where 
one hundred thousand troops can be re- 
view | with Case, This lintmense space 
is surrounded with the most splendid edi- 
fices of the city: among which are the 
Senate, the government offices, the Win- 


ter Palace, and Admiralty ; 
the statue of Peter the Great. and the Alex- 


and it contains 


andrine column. ‘The four principal ave- 
nues of the city diverge in opposite direc- 


tions from the chureh: the first under a 


triumphalarch. ‘lwo others are the streets 
Vosnecenski and Garochovaia, and the last 
the grand perspective of Newski. 

St. Isaac's is built entirely of granite 
marble, bronze and iron. Its foundations, 
which cost $700,000, are granite masses 
Its form is the Greek 
Cross, with the dome in the center, and 


of immense size. 


four square chapels at each angle, sur- 
mounted witha belfry : it is three hundred 
and four feet in length, and one hundred 


and sixty-seven feet wide. It has four 


prineipal facades with porticoes supported 


by pillars of red granite from Finland ; 
each of these pillars is in one solid piece, 
sixty-two feet high, and about ten feet in 
diameter. ‘The size and weight of the 
great bell harmonizes with the colossal 
dimensions of the building; it is an 
objet of pride to the citizens and an at- 
traction to visitors. The gilded dome, 
seventy-seven feet in diameter, is  sur- 
mounted by a gilded cross and is surround- 
ed with bronze statues of angels of colossal 
size. It can be seen at adistance of more 
than twenty miles. At Cronstadt it has 
the appearance of a new star attracting 
commerce to the capital. 

Nearly all religions are represented in 
the Churches of St. Petersburgh: Greeks, 
Armenians, Protestants, and Romanists 
all have their temples of worship. ‘There 
is such a variety of them in the grand 
avenue of Newski that it has been called 
the Street of ‘Toleration. 

The most important as well as the most 
splendid of the edifices of St. Petersburgh, 
is the Imperial Palace, distinguished as 
the Winter Palace from the former royal 
residence, built by the Emperor Paul, 
and now known as the Summer Palace. 
This magnificent structure is not twenty 
years old. In 1837 its predecessor was 
destroyed in a few hours by fire. This 
was intended to replace it. ‘The original 
was designed by the Italian architect 
Bastrelli, in the reign of the [Empress 
Elizabeth, and was inhabited by more than 
eight thousand persons. The superintend- 
ent of the imperial mansion, who had 
held his post more than twelve years, had 
never entered some parts of the building. 
It wasa real labyrinth. Besides its regu- 
lar and recognized officers, whole colonies 
of dependents secretly lived within its 
inclosure. During the winter, a corps 
of servants were employed to prevent the 
reservoirs from freezing, by means of red 
hot balls; 
served for this purpose the workmen con- 


behind the chimneys which 


trived to build huts for their families, and 
it is said that fowls, goats, and even cows 
subsisted here, till a sudden eclaircisse- 
ment destroyed the pastoral scene. 

Eighty thousand workmen were em- 
ployed on this palace, and for more than 
eighty years its possessors lavished em- 
bellishments upon it. So many valuable 
objects have rarely been collected together. 
In less than one night, velvets, damasks, 
tupestries, cashmeres, mirrors, amber, lap- 
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PEASANTS FROM ESTHONIA—GIRL IN HOLIDAY COSTUMI 


islazuli, marble statues, pictures, all were 
consumed. ‘The eity was overwhelmed 


with the eat IsStro] he. It seemed to share 


in the loss of the palace of the emperor. 
Many of the inhabitants spontaneously 
offered him a large part of their fortunes. 
Count Barineky placed $200,000 at his 
Two days after, Nicholas drove 


streets, alone, in a 


disposal. 
through one of the 
light drosehski ; a man with a long beard 


an to meet him, 


and a ‘Turkish eafetan, 
placed nearly $20,000 in bank notes upon 
his knees, and disappeared without men- 
tioning his name. 

The emperor re fused to accept these 
generous offers; but he promised that the 


id be rebuilt, and the next day 


edllice sho 


his resolution was taken He assemblex 


} 
his architects and told them that in pre 
cisely one year he wished to receive his 
court in a rew palace. Some very natura] 
objections were raised ; but his subjects had 
learned the lesson of obedience, and in a 
year from the day that his orders were 
issued, he received his court within its 
walls. 

Many of the 


lives to this command of their sovereign 


workmen sacrificed thei 


six thousand of them were shut up in 


saloons heated to thirty degrees in order 


that the walls might be quickly dried 


Several died every day from the sudden 
colder 


transition to the temperature 


of the open air. ‘Those employed in the 


ne re pe TE 
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warmest parts of the building 
protected themselves in some 
degree by wearing caps on 
their heads containing ice. 
The Winter Palace can 
scarcely be compared with any 
of the other royal residences 
of Europe. It somewhat re- 
sembles that of Madrid. The 
decorations of the interior are 
of almost ineredible magnifi- 
cence. ‘The grand stairease 
is of marble overlaid with gold ; 
in the Salle Blanche entertain- 
ts are given at which eight 


men 
hundred covers are laid; the 
vast St. George’s Gallery, all 
of sculptured marble, leaves 
nothing for the extravagance 
of a monareh to desire. One 
of the facades of this sumptu- 
ous edifice fronts on the Neva, 
with the custom house, the 


military academies and the for- 


tress below it : the second is 

on the grand place of the Ad- 

miralty, from which the view 

ext Is to St. Isaae’s; the 

third opens in front of the de- 
I 


micirele tormed by th 


y ta uild 
ings of the Etat Major, where 
stands the Alexandrian column. 
The fourth side is separated from the 
Palace of the Hermitage by a narrow 
street, which is crossed by three covered 
passages, uniting the two, like the Bridge 
of Sighs at Venice between the prison 
1 the Dueal Palace. 

The people of St. Petersburgh regard 
the imperial residence with a singular 
mixture of confidence and terror. They 
know that it contains their destiny, their 
supreme law, the law which has governed 
their fathers and will govern their children. 
With their eyes fixed on it, they repeat 
their national proverb, ‘ With the Czar is 
power, with the Czar is death.” 

The Hermitage, which escaped the fire 
of 1837, though united to the winter palace 
as we have described, was built by order of 
Catharine I]. after the fashion of royalty 
in the eighteenth century. It is a kind 
of imperial museum, but does not con- 
tain all the pictures in the possession of 
the emperor; these are very numerous, 
of different schools and epochs, and many 
of the apartments of the winter palace are 
ornamented with them. Though it cannot 
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PEASANT GIRL OF PARGOLA, ENVIRONS OF ST, PETERSEURGH, 


be considered a gallery, as it was in- 
tended by Catharine only for the deco- 
ration of her private residence, it has 
been enlarged by the taste of her suc- 
cessors, for their use, and may be regarded 
as an amateur cabinet—the cabinet of the 
Czars it is true, and, like their palace and 
their empire, it is grand and vast. Visitors 
must be provided with tickets of admission, 
and a kind of court costume is necessary, 
as no gentleman can enter except in a 
dress coat. 

About two thousand pictures hang quite 
irregularly upon the walls of the Hermit- 
age; but among them are many chefs- 
d’euvres,and some very remarkable copies 
from Raphael. There are also collec- 
tiens of statues, statuettes, busts, designs, 
engravings, and lithographs, medallions, 
coins, cameos, mosaics, ename!s, minia- 
tures, gold and silver carvings, jewelry, 
antiquities, &e. The private library of 
the Czars is in this building, numbering 
about one hundred thousand volumes. 

It may be seen from this enumeration 
that an artist or learned man might spend 
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his life as agreeably as usefuily, if allowed 
acellin this colossal palace. I spent seve- 
ral hours among the treasures enumerated, 
aud saw so many beautiful objects that only 
confused ideas of the whole remain with 
me. But [have not forgotten the cele- 
brated rules of the Hermitage, composed, 
printed, and published by Catharine II. 
for the regulation of her interior republic. 
They are so characteristic that they de- 
serve to be translated. 

1. On ente 
and rank are to be laid aside, with the hat 


ing the Hermitage, titles 


and sword, 

2. All pretensions founded on the pre- 
rogatives of birth are to be lett at the door. 

3. Be gay ; but do not break o1 spoil 
nvthing. 

{. Sit down, stand still, or walk, just 
zs you please. 
5. Converse moderately and not too 
loud, that others may not be disturbed. 

6. Discuss without anger or passion. 

7. Do not sigh or yawn, to interrupt 
the enjoyment of others. 

8. Innocent games proposed by an indi- 


dual of the company should 
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9. Eat slowly and with a good appetite, 
drink moderately that each may have the 
use of his limbs on withdrawing. 

10. Any person disobeying these regu- 
lations, upon the testimony of two wit- 
nesses, shall be obliged to drink a glass 
ot cold water, (lad es not exce pted,) and 
besides, to read, in a loud voice, a page 
from the ‘Telemachide, ( j 
Ire diakofsky a \ hoever ne ole ets three of 


poe m ot 


these regulations, during one evening, 
shall commit to memory six lines of the 
Telemachide. Any one fuiling in ob- 
servance of the tenth rule, shall never after 


enter the Hermitage. 


An odd mixture of freedom and tyranny 
this, certainly. The former could searce- 
ly be excelled in the United States ; and 
the latter is of a very rare character in 
absolute monarchies, for it is only laugh- 
able. But man was not made for a her- 
mit, and the outer world calls us from the 
hermitage—yet, in spite of the name, on¢ 
goes trom it to silenec ind so 
reentering the streets of the ¢ Lhe 
foreigner, accustomed to the tumult nad 
erow if London o New-York, 1 tranve- 
ly ck with the quiet of the pub 
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places and squares of St. Petersburgh. 
Vast spaces open before him, where, to 
his astonishment, a single drochski makes 
its way like a little boat upon the wide 
ocean. He wanders sadly through its in- 
terminable streets, with their wails of 
silent palaces, now and then perceiving a 
human being in the distance, like a marau- 
der darting from a rocky ambusecade. The 
colossal proportions in which the city is 
built show that its founders were only 
occupied with a distant future. Rapidly 
as the population has increased, it is still 
quite insufficient to fill the space designed 
for it, or to give that life and bustle which 
belong to the capital of a great empire. 
Most of the time, but especially on féte 
days, and publie displays, there is in the 
perspective of Newski, and the neighbor- 
hood of the Admiralty, some little resemb- 
lance to other capitals. This is the most 
beautiful and frequented street of the city. 
It is full three miles in length, and is per- 
fectly straight for more than two-thirds of 
its extent, making but a slight deviation 
No part of St. Peters- 


burg is more interesting to a stranger. 


at one extremity. 


Its commencement at the monastery and 
cemetery of St. Alexander Newski re- 


minds you of solitude and death; but it 


soon conduets you past little low wooden 
houses toa cattle market. Here I always 
lingered, for it was generally filled with 


Russian peasants, clothed in the charae- 


teristic costume of the interior villages 


crowding around the liquor shops. Here, 
also, you see the various costumes of the 
lower classes; the milk maids; peasant 
girls and their lovers, from the environs ; 
peasants even from Esthonia; the rustic 
girl of Pargola, spinning at her fruit- 
stand; and sometimes the Bohemian or 
Gipsy, with the unfailing baby. 

‘The appearance of the dwellings changes 
gradually as you advanee. Occasionally a 
two-story stone building is seen ; the shops 
improve. Much of the clothing which 
has spe nt its youth in more central posi- 
tions, finds its way to these suburban de- 
pots in its oldage. The houses are painted 
red and yellow, in the old Russian style, and 
all the male inhabitants wear long beards 
and still longer cafefans. Still farther, 
are a few tsvoshtshiks, or coachmen, of 
whom, more by-and-by, wanderers perhaps 
bord 


from the ers of the empire, with their 


shaved chins, short frock-coats, and less 


simple dwellings. After passing the bend 


above mentioned, and crossing a bridge, you 


are in the midst of the city: some houses 
are three, and even four stories high; the 
signs covering them are more numerous 
and of a different character ; equipages 
with four horses are displayed. Beyond 
the Fontanka Canal is the true aristocratic 
quarter. The crowd and noise increase ; 
still more elegant equipages drive past 
you; princes and generals jostle each 
other on the pavement. From thence to 
the Admiralty extends an uninterrupted 
line of magnificent shops, palaces, and 
churches of every religion. For about 
two hours of mid-day this part of St. Pe- 
tersburgh rivals in every respect the fash- 
ionable promenades of other European 
capitals. 

But the idler in the metropolis is not con- 
fined to the Newski; the Summer garden 
isaplace of great resort. It hasalso beauti- 
ful trees, flowers, and grass, and the nicest 
care is bestowed upon it. It is so well 
situated in the center of the city, that if 
the land which it occupies were sold for 
building purposes, it would bring three 
and a half millions of dollars. It is the fa- 
vorite resort of children with their nurses. 
It is quite delightful to see the little Cos- 
sacks and Circassians at their spirited 
sports. The girls are dressed in the 
French style as soon as they can walk ; 
but the boys are attired a-la-moujik, as it 
is called, until they are seven or eight 
years of age, when they appear in Kuro- 
pean clothes. Their language is as in- 
teresting astheireostume. The wealthier 
classes employ the best English, French, 
and German teachers for their children ; 
and from these four languages, which they 
are constantly hearing, the little ones 
manufacture an idiom of their own, which 
is exceedingly diverting. 

On the Monday of Pentecost, the gar- 
den presents a most animated scene. It 
was formerly a kind of market-day for 
husbands and wives. The sons and daugh- 
ters of the merchants, in their gayest at- 
tire, meet there to see and be seen. 
The girls, accompanied by their mammas, 
form a blooming border to the parterres ; 
while the young gentlemen, with floating 
cafetans and carefully-trimmed beards, 
walk up and down these dangerous files. 
Conversation, commenced by the parents, 
soon becomes general, followed by a brisk 
cross-fire of meaning glances, and a tu- 
multuous fluttering of hearts. Eight days 
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new festivities, and the wedding soon 
succeeds the betrothal. But this old cus- 


hel 


DLieSSs 


tom is fast losing favor, and will dou 


become obsolete before the growing re 


finement of the country. 

In autumn, all the numerous statues of 
the garden are covered with wooden cases 
to protect them from the rain and snow 
all the trees and shrubs are enveloped in 
straw till the return of spring, when these 
ind the great human family again throw 
ff their winter coverings. 

In a corner of the gard 


len is the palace 
! Peter the Great 


it is a little low, white 


ouse, Cove red with tasteless ve llow bas- 


rehefs, nearly concealed from view by the 
large linden-trees surrounding it; it seems 
modestly shrinking before the magnifi- 
cent edifices whieh overshadow it. Yet 
there was a time when it was the most 


beautiful building visible in the midst of 


the fishermen’s huts of the desert eity 
The population of St. Petersburgh is 
much more varied than is 


posed. 


pertectly distinct classes 


generally sup- 


The people are 


divided into two 


; those who wear 


er, the paternal mansion is the scene 


OSSACK CHILD. 


uniform, and those who do not. Besides 
num 


there is a garrison of sixty thousand men 


the military, which are very rous, 


who are not allowed citizens’ dress ; in 
deed, more than half the eivil population 
are never seen without the buttons and 
epaulettes of their office. Civil funetion- 


aries of every grade, all departments of 
the police, all professors of the university, 
teachers and pupils of the public schools, 
even the domestics of rich and noble fami- 
lies, wear 


a uniform. <A dress of black 
or blue is regarded as a desirable distine- 
tion, though their wearers must yield pre- 
cedence to the civil or military « paulettes 
in all public ceremonies. One or more 


crosses, the brillianey of which can searce- 
ly be exaggerated, adorn the uniforms of 
those who the 


long time. 


have been in service of 


of 
dig- 


vovernment for a Some 


these are the emblems of a nominal 


nity ; others are 


of 


granted for a certain num- 
fall like 
dew from heaven upon the proud soul of 


ber services. Decorations 


the faithful Russian, and are most eagerly 
coveted by him. The subaltern’s ribbon 


of Wladimir commands the re spect of his 
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equals and inferiors ; 


and the diamond star 


of the grand officer is exceedingly agree- 
able to him, most especially from the con- 


sideration it gains for him at the camp 


festivals. All stand with outstretched 
hand eagerly hoping and waiting as the 
of Wladimir, or 


Anne, falls from the imperial chancelry. 


cross Stanislaus, St. 


Whatever may be the cause, it Is an 
unquestionable fact that there are few 
cities where finer men are seen than at 


St. Petersburgh. Even the lower classes 
have beautifully regular features, Greek 
profiles, and forms strikingly supple and 
elegant. Another singularity of the city 
is the small proportion of females, which, 
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less 


This 


univer- 


unlike other European capitals, is 


than a third of the population. 
scarcity renders them objects of 


sal attention, though they are less seen in 


blic than in other cities of the conti- 


pul 
nent; in faet, their lives were formerly 
spent in the same seclusion as the Asiatic 


women. ‘This custom is still traceable in 


their habits, revealing, as do many other | 


particulars, the origin of the people. 
Nearly all have 


expressive of the habits and nature of the 


counpntries some term 


It is much easier to ridicule the 


people. 
coarseness and vulgarity of this class, 
than to discover the good natural traits 
they possess in common with more cul- 
tivated human nature. Franee has her 
( valle ; even the United States has been 
obliged to invent a term for the European 


ers who crowd the eities of the New 


pauj 
World ; and politicians occasionally allude, 
is carefully as may be, however, to the 
creat unwashed. Now it is not a little 
= that Russia employs precisely 
t me phrase for the lowest class of 
her population. Che Russian ¢shornoi 
literally s rnifies, hlack people 2 but 
first of these terms is also synonymous 
uncleanliness, and the two words ex- 
something more than what Ameri- 
call the unwashed, tor those to whom 
pplied in Russia are utterly igno- 
! t of the use of soap and water. They 
so called mowiks. Whe superior 
classes have no character peculiarly their 
own, aside from the uniforms which dis- 
tinguish them; but the mouths, who 
wear the national costume, are the true 
type of Russian character. ‘To see one 
is to see all of them, for they are alike 
throughout the nation They have the 


s. habits, and tastes ; 


sume costume, manne 
their food and houses are alike. Their 
incestors were just what they are, and 
the descendants will be the same for 
eent ri Che first view of a moujik Is 
certainly repulsive Ile looks more like 
i bandit than an honest n ol peace ible 
employmen His h 1 beard are 
long and uncom S vi s harsh 
it del 1s l ‘ ! ‘ lhe Ve Ss 
co brown coat ome nes a een 
or blue robe, ind sometimes a Shree p-sk n 


but in whatever garb, or wherever found, 


in city or country, the same insupportable 


| 


oaor 


+ |] 
ail 


invariably accompanies him, and if 


other signs were wanting. this would 


stratum of society, the mass of the | 
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mark him as belonging to the tshornoi 
narod. ‘Though his filthiness is an un- 


deniable reality, his rudeness is only in 
appearance. If you address him kindly 
in simple language, you will soon see that 
he is good-natured, polite, and useful. He 
will salute you respectfully, and inquire 
how he ean serve you ; or he will perhaps 
remove the thick glove which protects his 
coarse hand from the cold, and after shak- 
ing yours most heartily, will give you all 
the information in his power. 

The moujiks wear on their heads a cloth 
cap of singular form, or a hat expanding 
upward from its narrow brim, and flatten- 
ed at the top, with some slight resem- 
to it be- 


coming to r the same 


blanee a lady’s turban: it is very 
young men, who wea 
long beard as their elders ; indeed, nothing 
is so highly prized by this class as the 
beard ; the dandy Mouzth keeps it care- 
part it 


fully combed, but with the greater 


is tangled and filthy. It sometimes quite 
covers the breast, though it is occasionally 
the but 


quantity, 


chin; whatever its 
it 
The hair talls down 


each side of the face, entirely concealing 


cut below 


is of inestimable 


leneth or 
value to its owner. 


the ears, but is eut so short behind that 
the back of the neck is quite exposed, 
and no cravat is worn. It must be cor 
fessed that this stvle of wearing the beard 
and hair would not at all ivree with o 


notions of elegance; but it harmonizes 


the fle 


admirably with tiing cafetan, o1 


loth. The 


ample folds of the eafetan are confined at 


robe of blue, green, or gray e 


the waist with a girdle of some striking 


eolor. ‘The large boots of stout leather, 


round at the ends, and bearing more re- 
semblance to the shape of the foot than 
ours, complete the rude but not ungrace- 


ful costume of the mowjik. 
Ss neular 


The two bese iting sins of this 


class are dishonesty and intemperance 
\ Connecticut Yankee would stand no 
chanee with them—they would cheat him 


out of his eye-teeth ; the number of thefts 


dayly committed in the incred- 


streets 18 


ible. The brandy consumed in the drink- 
ing houses of St. Petersburgh alone 
imounts to the snug little sum of nearly 


fifteen dollars per annum for each of the 


nhabitants, including the entire pepula- 
tion of women and children. When a 
Russian is drunk, however, as too often 


ariably preserves his good 


h ippens, he ny 


humor, and also his reason, In some meas- 
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ure, for it is very difficult to deceive him; | onward, like a perfectly abstemious man, 


he becomes exceedingly affectionate to | 
every one, even to his enemies, whom he | 


embraces and salutes with overflowing 
tenderness. fhe more he drinks, the 


more rose-colored the world appears to 
him, and the more gayly he carols his 
He not 


foolish songs. does stagger 


through the streets, but walks straight | 


in the mud, from which 
His pun- 


till he falls flat 
the police officer removes him. 
ishment is as singular as his character. 
Every person, without distinction of sex 
or age, who is found drunk, is obliged to 
sweep the streets a certain number of 
hours a day, according to the nature of 


his offense. 
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LUTHER 


LUTHER AND TH 


LUTHER, 18 BACHELOR OF ARTS, LECTURES ON PIILLOS- 
OPHY AND DIVINITY, 

UTILER, in his twenty-fifth year, steps 
§ from the monk’s cell as teacher, into 
the lecture-room ; the worst period of his 
mental troubles is past; the feeling of in- 
ward freedom strives for a first imperfect 
utterance. 

Having been called in 1508 to the new 
university in Wittemberg, he there deliv- 
ered his first course of lectures on philo ~ 
opliy, (on that of Aristotle.) and afterwar 
another on divinity, (on the Psalms and the 
OF istle to the Romans.) “ Here Brother 
Martin begins to study the Scriptures, and 
begins, at the High School, to contend 
against that sophistry which prevailed 
everywhere at that time.””. Among his 
hearers in the first row we see the first 
rector of the new university, Dr. Pollich 


LECTURING, 


E REFORMATION, 


of Melrichstadt, physician to the Elector 
Frederick, and atterward also doctor of 
| divinity. Of him Mathesius says: “ Dr. 
Pollich, who was at that time a lux mundi, 
| (light of the world.) that is to say, 2 doe- 
| tor of laws, of medicine, and of monastic 
sophistry, would not forget even at table 
| the arguments and conclusions of the monk. 
| * That monk,’ he often said, as I have heard 
from the mouth of his brother Walter, 
‘will confound all the learned doctors, 
propound a new doctrine, and reform the 
whole Roman Church; for he studies the 
prophets and the evangelists ; he relies on 
the word of Jesus Christ—no one ean sub- 
vert that, either with philosophy or sophis- 
try.” According to Pollieh, Luther 
himself said, “ Let the doctors be the doc- 
tors; we must not hearken to what holy 


, 


Church says, but to what Seripture says.’ 
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LUTHER PREACHING 


At the right hand of Pollich sits Johann | 


Staupitz, vicar-general of the order of 
Augustine, and, as such, Luther’s supe- 
rior; indeed it was he who had called the 
latter to Wittemberg. Many years after- 
ward, in 1528, Luther expresses himself 
as follows, writing to Staupitz : “ Through 
thee the light of the gospel was lit up for 


the first time in the darkness of my soul.” | 


LUTHER PREACHES IN THE MONASTERY BEFORE STAU- 
PITZ AND THE OTHER BRETHREN PREPARATORY TO 
PREACHING IN THE PALACE AND TOWN CHUKCHES, 

Luter the teacher is also to have a cure 

of souls ; 

come the man of the Church. 
and fearfully did he comply with the wish 
of his friend Staupitz, that he should preach. 

‘“*O, how I dread the pulpit! It is no trifling 

thing to speak to the people in the name 

of God, and to preach to them!” 
His first sermons, until the town church 
was open to him, he delivered in the small 


the man of the school is to be- | 
Unwillingly | 


{ y 
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BEFORE STAUPITZ, 


the stable in which Christ was born. In 
this miserable building it was the will of 
God that his gospel was to be preached, 
and his beloved Son Jesus Christ, as it 
were, to be born again; not one among 
the cathedrals or other grand churches did 
he choose for these excellent sermons.” 
“When I was a young preacher,” says 
Luther himself, ‘1 was fully in earnest, 
and would willingly have made all the 
world pious.” ‘ God has led me to it as 
he did Moses. Had I known all before- 
hand, he would have had greater trouble ere 
he had led me thus far. Well, as I have 
begun, I will go through with this work.” 

In front the gray-headed Staupitz sits 
among the hearers, listening attentively to 


| the address of his spiritual foster-son. 


ruinous chapel of his monastery, only thir- | 


ty feet long and twenty broad. 
says, “ This chapel might be compared to 
Vou. V.—2 


Myronius | 


He lived to see the plant flourish which 
he had helped to rear. 





LUTHER'S JOURNEY TO ROME, 1510 
A vow had led young Luther into a mon- 
astery; another vow (added to a com- 
mission from his monastery) took him to 


Rome. In the monastery, as on his pil- 





18 





grimage thither, experience awaited him : 
in each case to be grievously undeceived. 

“In the year 1510,” writes Mathesius, 
‘‘ his monastery sent him to Rome. There 
he saw the holy father the Pope, and his 
pompous re.igion and impious courtiers. 
This greatly strengthened him afterward.” 

Behold Luther in Italy. The hour that 
one first descends from the Alps into this 
glorious land is one of joy, of vast hopes ; 


and, indisputably, Luther hoped to confirm 





| 
| 
| 


his faith in the holy city, and lay his doubts | 
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on the tombs of the holy apostles. Nor 
was he without a sense of the attraction 
of ancient, of classic Rome—that sanc- 
tuary of the learned which he had so ar- 
dently cultivated in his poor Wittemberg. 
His first experience of the country is be- 
ing lodged in a monastery, built of marble, 
at Milan; and so as he proceeds from 
convent to convent, he finds it hike chang- 
ing from palace to palace. In all, alike, 
the way of living is lavish and sumptuous. 


The eandid German was somewhat sur- 
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in which humil- 


prised e magnificence 

ity d herself, at the regal splendor 
that accoy panied penitence ; and he onee 
ventured to tell the Italian monks that it 
would be better not to eat meat of a Fri- 
lay.—an observation which nearly cost 
him his life, for he narrowly escaped an 
ambush they laid for him. He continues 


sad and undeeided, on foot. 


S journey, 


JOURNE 





YING TO ROME, 


across the” burning plains of Lombardy. 
By the time he reaches Padua he is fairly 
ill ; 
almost a dying man. 
head has been overcome by the blaze of 


but he persists, and enters Bologna, 
The poor traveler’s 


the Italian sun, by the strange sights he 
has seen, the strangeness of manners and 
of sentiments. He took to his bed at Bo- 
logna, in the firm expectation of speedy 
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death ; strengthening himself by whisper- 


ing in the words of the prophet and the | 


apostle, “ The just man lives by faith.” 


in one of his conversations he displays | 


with much simplicity the horror felt of 
Italy by the worthy Germans : * The Ital- 
jans require no more to take away your 
life than that you should look into a glass ; 
and can deprive you of all your senses by 
secret poisons. ‘The very air is deadly in 
Italy. ‘They close the windows with the 
greatest care at night, and stop up all the 
crevices.’ Luther asserts that both he 
and the brother who accompanied him fel 


ill through having slept with the windows | 


open ; but two pomegranates that they eat, 
with God’s grace, saved their lives. He 
resumed his journey, passed through Flor- 
ence only, and at last entered Rome. He 
alighted at the convent of his order, near 
the Porta del Pepolo. 
rived I fell on my knees, raised my hands 
to heaven, and exclaimed, ‘ Hail, holy 
Rome, sanctified by holy martyrs, and the 


* As soon as I ar- 


w09 


blood which they have shed here ! 
In his enthusiasm, he says he hastened to 
every sacred spot, saw all, believed all. 
But he soon discovered that he was the 
only believer. Christianity seemed to be 
forgotten in this capital of the Christian 
world. The pope was no longer the 
scandalous Alexander VI., but the chol- 
eric and warlike Julius IT. ; and this father 
of the faithful breathed only blood and des- 
olation. His great artist, Michael An- 
gelo, represented him hurling his benedic- 
tion at Bologna, like a Jupiter hurling 
thunder; and Julius had just given him 
an order for a tomb to be as large as a 


temple. “Iwas the monument, of which 


the Moses, among other statues, has come | 


down to us. 

The sole thought of the pope, and of 
Rome, at this period, was war with the 
French. Had Luther undertaken to speak 


of grace and the powerlessness of works | 


to this strange priest, who besieged towns 
in person, and who but a short time be- 
fore would not enter Mirandola except 
through the breach, he would have met 
with a patient listener! His cardinals, so 
inany officers serving their apprenticeships 
to war, were politicians, diplomatists, or 
else men of letters, learned men sprung 
from the ranks of the people, who only read 
Cicero, and would have feared to compro- 
mise their Latinity by opening the Bible. 
When speaking of the pope, they styled 


| him high pontiff; a canonized saint was, 
in their language, relatus inter divos, 
| (translated to Olympus ;) and if they did 
happen to let fall an allusion to God’s 
grace, it was in the phrase, Deoruwm un- 
mortalium beneficiis, (by the kind aid of the 
immortal gods.) Did our German take 
refuge in churches, he had not even the 
consolation of hearing a good mass. The 
Roman priest would hurry through the 
divine service so quickly, that when Lu- 
ther was no further than the Gospels, the 
minister who performed service was dis- 
| missing the congregation with the words, 
** Ite, missa est,” (Ye may go, service is 
| over.) ‘These Italian priests would often 
presume to show off the freethinker, and, 
when consecrating the host, to exclaim, 
“ Panis es, et panis manebis.” (Bread 
thou art, and bread thou shalt remain.) 
To vail one’s head and fly was the only 
resource left. Luther quitted Rome at the 
end of a fortnight, bearing with him into 
Germany the condemnation of Italy and 
of the Church. In his rapid and sadden- 
ing visit, the Saxon had seen enough to 
enable him to condemn, too little to aliow 
him to comprehend. And, beyond a doubt, 
for a mind preoccupied with the moral 
side of Christianity, to have discovered 
any religion in that world of art, law, and 
policy, which constituted Italy, would have 
required a singular effort of philosophy. 
“T would not,” he somewhere says, “ I 
would not have missed seeing Rome for a 
hundred thousand florins,” (which words 
he repeats three times.) ‘I should ever 
have been uneasy, lest I might have done 
injustice to the pope.” 

Of the outward show of the prince of 
the Church, he says, “ Rome has now its 
pomps ; the pope goes about in triumph, 
fine, richly adorned horses before him, and 
he beareth the host on a white horse.” 
| Luther left the holy city with a sharp 

thorn in his side. “I would wish that 
every one who is to become a preacher 
had been first at Rome, and seen how 
matters are carried on there.” “I have 
myself heard it said at Rome, ‘ It is im- 
possible that matters can remain in that 
state ; things must change or break down.’ ”’ 
Again, “ Pope Julius said, ‘If we do not 
choose to be pious ourselves, let us at 
least not prevent others.’ I have heard 
say at Rome, ‘If there be a hell, Rome 
has been built on the top of it.’ Rome 
has been the most holy city; but now 
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LUTHER CONSECRATED 
it has become the most unrighteous and 
disgraceful. Whoever has been at Rome 
knows that 
can be expressed in words, or believed.” 


things are worse there than 


LUTHER IS WITH GREAT SOLEMNITIFS CREATED AND 
CONSECRATED DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 

OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 

the 18th and 19th of October, 1512, 


Luther was solemnly sanctified to his great 


ON 


work, as teacher of his Church and people. 

Mathesius says, ” Brother Martin was 
appointed on St. Luke’s day doctor of 
the Holy Scriptures, and took the oath, 
and promised to study and proclaim them 
all his life ; 
ian faith in writing and preaching against 
all heretics, so help him God!” 





AND TEACHER 


also to defend the holy Christ- | 
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OF DIVINITY. 


DOCTOR 


Luther says, “ But I, Doctor Martinus, 
have been called upon, compelled to be- 
come a teacher, without any wish of my 

| own, from pure obedience. I had to take 
upon myself thedegree of doctor, and vow 
and promise to my beloved Holy Serip- 
tures that I would teach and preach them 
faithfully in their purity. Teaching 
cordingly, popedom has come-in my way, 


ac- 
and wanted to stop me ; the consequences 
whereof may be seen by all who have 
| eyes.” 

Staupitz had had as much trouble to 
persuade Luther to accept the dignity of 
doctor as previously to persuade him to 
preach. To his many objections Stau- 
pitz replied, “It seems that our God will 
| soon have much work to be done for him 
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in heaven and upon earth, and therefore 


he will need many young vigorous doctors | 


to fight his battles. Whether you live or 
die, God has need of you in his councils.” 

Karlstadt presided at the solemnity as 
theological dean, (decan.) 


LUTHER OCCUPIED WITH THE DUTIES OF VICAR-GENE- | 


RAL OF THE AUGUSTINES, WHICH HAD BEEN IN- 

TRUSTED TO HIM BY STAUPITZ. 

To the mental preparation which Luther 
had already undergone, a greater expe- 
rience of life and a more extended inter- 
course with his fellow-men was now to be 
added. As locum tenens for his friend 
Staupitz, he had an opportunity of acquir- 
ing the habits of active life. 

‘About this time Staupitz was dis- 
patched to the Netherlands to bring relics 
from a monastery. In the mean time 
Luther received the office of vicar, which 
included the supervision of the monaster- 
ies of the Augustines, and the order to 
institute a visitation of them. For this 
purpose he traveled from one to the other, 


By the weight of all these labors for 
the eternal as well as the temporal wel- 
fare of those intrusted to his care, was the 
future head of the new Church to be pre- 
pared for the arduous duties of the spirit- 
ual government of the Church. 

“The word of a brother repeated and 
made known from the Scriptures, and 
spoken in times of trouble and danger, is 
weighty and important.” ‘If thou be- 
lieve as firmly as thou ought,” he writes 


| in 1516, “then bear patiently with thy 


disorderly and erring brethren ; look upon 
their sins as thine own, and whatever of 
good there be in.thee, let it be theirs. If 
thou be a rose and lily of Christ, know 


| that thy path must lie among thorns, and 
| see that thyself become not a_ thorn 


assisted the schools and admonished the | 
_ zen, he exclaimed angrily, “1 will make 


brethren to study the Bible, and to live 
holily, peaceably, and chastely.” 





through impatience, haughtiness, or se- 
cret pride.” 

On this journey of visitation already he 
became conscious in his inmost soul of his 
future calling ; for when he learnt, in the 
monastery at Grimma, how Tetzel, the 
trafficker in indulgences, was carrying on 
his trade at the neighboring town of Wur- 


a hole in this drum, so God will!” 


LUTHER AS VICAR-GENERAL, 
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LUTHER BEFORE CAJETAN, 


It was the first distant lightning-flash, 
the premonitor of the coming storm. The 
Reformer was thus prepared for his work. 


ILLUSTRATION IN FOUR COMPARTMENTS.* 

[Below, Luther in the confessional refuses absolu- 
tion to those penitents who rely on indulgences. Te 
the left, Tetzel selling his ware and burning Luther's 
propositions, (theses.) In the center, Luther affixes 
his ninety-five propositions to the church-door. To 
the right, the students of Wittemberg burn Tetzel’s 
reply.] 
UNPRETENDINGLY began the greatest work 
of modern times by a German monk’s af- 
fixing his ninety-five theses to the church- 
door at Wittemberg. But this unpretend- 
ing beginning became soon the awakening 
ery to all Christianity. 

“ By Tetzel’s, the seller of indulgences, 
audacious talk and abuse, he caused our 

* This engraving was inserted as a kind of 
frontispiece ce at the commencement of the series. 
—(See May Number. 


| Luther to buckle on his spiritual armour, 
and seize David’s sling and the sword of the 
Lord, which meaneth ardent prayer and 
the pure word of God; and relying for 
protection on his doétor’s degree and his 
oath, he, in the name of God, assailed 


, | Tetzel and his indulgences, teaching boldly 


that they were dangerous delusions.” 
The fearless 'Tetzel had pushed rhetoric 
to the extremest limits of amplification. 
Boldly heaping pious lie on lie, he went 
into an enumeration of all the evils cured 
by this panacea, and, not contenting him- 
self with known sins, invented crimes, de- 
vised strange, unheard-of wickednesses, of 
which no one had ever heard before ; and 
when he saw his auditory struck with hor- 
| ror, coolly added, “ Well, the instant mon- 
ey rattles in the pope’s coffers, all will be 
| expiated !” 
|  uther asserts that at this time he hard- 
| ly knew what indulgences were ; but when 
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he saw a prospectus of them, proudly dis- | 
playing the name and guarantee of the | 
archbishop of Mentz, whom the pope had 

appointed to superintend the sale of indul- 

gences in Germany, he was seized with 

indignation. A mere speculative problem 

would never have brought him into con- 

tact with his ecclesiastical superiors ; but 
this was a question of good sense and 

morality. As doctor of theology, and an 
influential professor of the university of 
Wittemberg which the Elector had just 
founded, as provincial vicar of the Austin 
friars, and the vicar-general’s substitute 
in the pastoral charge and visitation of 
Misnia and Thuringia, he, no doubt, 
thought himself more responsible than 
any one else for the safeguard of the 
Saxon faith. His conscience was aroused. | 
He ran a great risk in speaking; but, if | 
he held his tongue, he believed his dam- 
nation certain. 


The artist represents in his sketch the 
church-doors at Wittemberg as symbolical 
of the great gate of the universal Christ- 
ian Church, at which Luther knocks warn- 
ingly and admonishingly with his proposi- 


tions. Above his head we see the swan 


| rising from the flames of the stake on 


which Huss suffered. The groups on 
each side, the flames lighted by ‘Tetzel 


'and by the Wittemberg students, indicate 
| the warfare, the hidden beginning of which 


is shown in the confessional of Luther. 
LUTHER BEFORE CAJETAN. 

LuTHer appears before the pope’s legate, 

Cardinal Cajetan, at Augsburg, to defend 

his doctrine. Although kneeling rever- 

ently, according to custom, he courageous- 


| ly refuses to recant as he is ordered. 


Angered by the obstinate German, the 


| Italian flings the written defense at his feet, 














LUTHER LEAVING AUGSBURG, 


saying wrathfully: “* Appear not again be- | 


fore mine eyes, unless thou recant.” 

** Because he sat there representing the 
pope,” are Luther’s own words, “ he in- | 
sisted that I should submit and agree to 
all he said; while, on the contrary, all | 
that I said against it was contemned and 
laughed at, although I quoted the Serip- 
tures ; in short, his fatherly love went no 
further than that I must suffer violence or 
reeant, for he declared he would not dis- 
pute with me.” 

The artist has sought to depict the mo- 
ment in which Luther picks up the paper 


which Cajetan has thrown down, while 
his friend Staupitz, evidently frightened 
at the wrath of the Church dignitary, tries 
to pacify both. (See engraving on preced- 
ing page.) In the above picture we see 
Luther, according to the advice of his 
friends, and assisted by Staupitz and 
Councilor Langemantel, leaving Augsburg 
at night through a small portal: “ Staupitz 
had procured me a horse, and sent an old 
horseman with me who was acquainted 
with the road. I hastened away, with- 
out breeches, boots, spurs, or sword, and 
reached Wittemberg.” 
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THE REY. 


iy was about the year 1783 that the | 


Rev. Cornelius Winter, then in the 
prime of manhood, a zealous convert of 
Whitefield, and, like many other good 
men of the same class in those days, an 
itinerant preacher, added to his “ cireuit ” 
the little village of Tisbury, in Wiltshire, 
England. Mr. Winter was a benevolent 
man, and fond of youth. At that 
indeed, he was settled in the town of Marl- 


time, 


borough, and his circuit, unlike those di- 
visions of the country bearing the same 
name under Wesley, was formed by him 
self alone. He resided permanently at 
the central station, and employed pupils 
of his own for supplying the village pul- 
In the days of 
his itineraney, more properly so called, 
when his habits were more fully those of 


pits, if pulpits they were. 





Wi 


a Methodist, and his ordination and settle- | 
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LLIAM JAY. 
ment in a fixed abode had not made him 
altogether an Independent minister, he had 
often said that if he were ever settled, he 
would give some poor child a common 
education. Being settled with an income 
from his little church of £30 per annum, 
and married to a lady whose fortune 
brought in £25, the competence of £55 
yearly encouraged him to carry the desire 
of his heart into execution; and he char- 
itably took charge of the child of his dea- 
con, a poor man—taught the child to de- 
cipher the alphabet, and persevered uiitil 
he was made fit for business. Attracted 
by the fatherly solicitude of Mr. Winter 
toward this child, one or two other per- 
sons in inferior circumstances confided 
their children to his care; and on these 
beginnings rose the Academy at Marlbo- 


rough. Mr. Winter could not be expected 
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to impart a finished education, inasmuch 
as he was originally but a servant man, 
ind quite untaught; but partly under the 
sare of Whitefield, and yet more by dint 
of self-discipline, he had aequired a tole- 
rable amount of rudimentary and general 
knowledge. But his piety, benevolence, 
ind unaileeted earnestness in well-doing, 
nuiide him an invaluable teacher of truths 
more precious than those of literature and 
science, and a foster-father toevery youth 
that came under his care. 

Among Mr. Winter’s constant hearers 
in Tisbury, were a quarryman and stone- 
mason named Jay, his wife, and children. 
One of these children, William, a boy of 
about fourteen when the congregation was 
first collected, and working with his father 
in the capacity of mason’s laborer, used to 
listen with fixed attention to the plain, 
but 
nelius Winter; and, as if drawn by the 


affectionate discourse of good Cor- 
force of reverential admiration, got into 
the habit of taking a seat just at the foot 
of the pulpit stairs, where he could be 
near the preacher as he came in and went 
out. The good-natured smile of this boy 
won the attention of Mr. Winter, and as 
his mind rapidly unfolded, and his heart 
became affected by what he heard, an air 
of intelligence more keen than appeared 
in any of the rustic audience, induced him 
to notice him, speak to him, ascertain his 
name, and seek information concerning 
the occupation and character of his pa- 
rents, and conduct. His “eye 
was upon him more immediately than 


his own 


any other in the congregation ; his 
knit to 

so constantly 2?” 
said he one day to the lad. “I don't 
know, sir, but I like to come,” was the 


upon 
heart was unaccountably 
“Why do you come here 


him.” 


reply. 
William 
dwelling of this man of God, wearing his 


Jay entered the hospitable 
working dress and iron-soled boots, rich 
with depositions of mortar, gathered dur- 
ing many a long day’s hard work, and 
then the old coat and ponderous boots 
were not only exchanged for attire such as 
he probably had worn on Sundays, but the 
very boots and coat were laid up by his 
patron and Mrs. Winter, to be memorials 
of his original vocation; or, as one might 
say, of the rock whence he was hewed, 
quarry he had 
And this was not the only remembrance 


and the where wrought. 


of his humble beginning. Long after his 


Vout. V.—3 


his 
father’s fellow-workmen, it was currently 


removal from the rude society of 


related in Tisbury that he had set himself 


against their evil habit of profane swear- 


ing, and used to lecture them roundly 


thereupon, until people looked upon him 
as a young Methodist, and the rougher 


| sort would make merry with him aboui 


his *‘ sarments.”” And this plainly enough 
shows that before he forsook the hod tu: 
the lexicon, his mind and life were habit- 
ually under the power of religion. There 
is no record as yet extant of the time or 
manner when he first made open declara- 
tion of his determination to forsake the 
follies of the world: but there is this evi- 
dence, that he did rise above their influ- 
ence; and it is but reasonable to regard 
him as a living fruit of Mr. Winter's gra- 
tuitous and -self-denying toil as a village 
preacher. Let village 
heart, then, and venture to hope that their 


preachers take 


labors, humble as they are, may draw forth 
other brillant ornaments of humanity, to 
shine in the great world, and give the first 
impulse to nascent luminaries, whose vir- 
tues shall enlighten other generations. 
With a sort of fatherly pride. Mr. Win- 
ter entered on the charge of his rustic 
pupil, and already showed him wo his 
friends, as if he had set it down for cer- 
tain that he was the rudiment of a great 
man. Introducing him to a family. a 
member of which afterward became one 


| of Mr. Jay’s first and most devoted dea- 


| tences. 


cons in Bath, he is reeorded to have laid 
his hand upon his head, and said, ** There 
is more under thiscap than you think for.” 

Strong was the attachment of Mr. Jay 
to his patron. The first volume that he 
ever wrote was a collection of letters, and 
a short memoir of his life, of which the 
first edition bears date April 1, 1808, and 
contains some very characteristic sen- 
“T know not,” he says, * whether 
there has been a wakeful hour since his 


| death, (nearly eleven weeks before,) in 


which I have not thought of the deceased, 
or that | have written a page concerning 
tears; for tears have been 
my meat.” But he also says, “I have 
labored with pleasure, and rejoice in the 


him without 


enterprise, from a persuasion that what ] 
have written affection 
and the highest regard, will be ratified by 
the public voice; and that I am doing 
good to others while | have an opportunity 
to indulge my own feelings, and to ac 


from the warmest 
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knowledge the obligations to my dear and 
friend and benefactor, which | 
shall never be able to discharge. ‘To him 
I owe all my respectability in life, and all 
my opportunities of public usefulness.” 
And, on the other hand, Mr. Winter 
bears honorable testimony to the charac- 


honored 


ter and deportment of the youthful inmate 
ot his family, telling him in one of his 


etters, that “to all that was amiable and | 


kind in his dear friend, under God,” that 
family was in part indebted for their hap- 
He contributed his quota to it, 
* O blessed 


piness. 
and had his share in return. 
villages !” 
in a rapture of grateful recollection, “* O 
blessed villages which were favored with 


ministerial abilities 


your ! O highly fa- 
vored Marlborough, whose streets were 


then occasionally thronged with them who 
went to and trom the house of God, and 
had their hearts filled with joy and glad- 
ness! | the Lord for all 
since done for you and by you.” 


has 
The 


discipline of the house was easy; there 


ble 8S he 


was little or no academical formality ; in- 
stead of lectures were familiar conversa- 
tions and “breakfast and tea readings,” 
nd young Mr. Jay took his full share of 
village preaching, going into the highways 
and hedges, in gcood old style, to compel 
the attention of the ignorant and ungodly. 
Ihe exigencies of those times, the extra- 
ordinary that 
vailed in almost all parts of the country, 


the laxity, too, of ecclesiastical discipline, 


religious excitement pre- 


both in the Established Church and out of 
it, with a powertul reaction against forms 
and rules which had superseded piety in- 
stead of guarding and guiding it, justified 
or suffered many proceedings which could 
not be often repeated with advantage, in 
such days as ours, and thus only can we 
account for the haste with which this 
young man was sent out to preach before 
Before he 
was twenty-one, he had preached nearly 


Mr 
in after-life, would not probably have ex- 


he was sixteen years of age. 


thousand sermons. Jay himself, 


me 


posed a youth to so severe an incentive to 
vanity ; but he was under a tutor whose 
authority he felt bound not to dispute, and 
the state of the villages around was truly 
deplorable. Compassionating the multi- 
tudes who were “ perishing for lack of 
that venerable tutor sent his 
The 
rude rustics, too, required neither depth 


knowledge,” 
students to address them early. 


| 


exclaimed the good old pastor | 


| we the least 


| public life. 
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nor accuracy; they only yearned after 
some knowledge of those cardinal verities 
which began to be dispersed over the land, 
on the of 
around any one, man or boy, whom they 


wings rumor, and crowded 
thought able to bring them more exact in- 
telligence. But Mr. Jay’s own account 
of this part of his life is better than any 
second-hand representation of it. 
“In of villages I 
preached down many a live-long Sabbath, 


some these have 


| in the homely cottage, on the green be- 


fore the door, or in some open place in the 
How often 
have I wished to revisit all these hamlets! 
But, alas! should | find 
alive, and who would be able to remem- 


road, or in a field hard by. 


how few now 
ber—what I was always then called—the 
boy preacher. Many of these places we 
supplied on week-day evenings, as well as 
on the Sabbath, as we could afford time 
To of them we 


walked on foot; from some of them we 


and assistance. many 
returned, for the want of accommodation, 
the same evening, whatever was the wea- 
ther ; none of them received 

We seldom 
This depends 


very much always on the preacher ; and 


and from 
remuneration. 
encountered persecution. 
our prudent tutor taught us not to rail and 
abuse, but simply to preach the truth, and 
to avoid the offense of folly, when we 
could not avoid the offense of the cross. 
I shall never forget with what eagerness 
and feeling these villagers received the 
words of life. The common people heard 
us gladly, and the poor had the gospel 
preached unto them; not by the ‘ poor 
man’s Church,’ but by those who then sup- 
plied their lack of service.” 

But we must now follow him into more 


He 


noted, on the first day of May, 1769. 


wus born, it must be 
Counting from the date to the time when 
Mr. Winter broke up his establishment at 
Marlborough, and removed to Painswick, 
where the 


day of August, 1788, we should say that 


he was welcomed on second 
Mr. Jay must have been a little over his 
nineteenth’ year when he entered on the 
Christian Gladly 


would he have sheltered himself from so 


duties of a pastor. 
heavy a responsibility, and avoided the 
assumption of that character for a year 
or two longer, for although he had been 
“a boy preacher,” he was not self-confi- 
dent. It was only as a youth that he, in 
common with others, perhaps not much 
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older, had pursued those cottage and field- 
preachings, and the studies and discipline 
of each day were counteractive of any 
vanity that might spring from the com- 
mendations of the ignorant. But it would 
seem that Mr. Winter had brought him- 
self to the verge of difficulties, by self- 
renouncing charity to others, and it be- 
came necessary for his pupil, now thrown 
on the world, to seek some humbler set- 
tlement. Such a one he found in the 
village of Christian Malford. No doubt 
Christain Malford is a place where any 
common man might hide himself effec- 
tually, but this youth had made himself 
too well-known to be concealed. He had 
already won the respect of hundreds in 
that very neighberhood, and each time he 
raised his voice he added to his popular- 
ity. With a salary of thirty-five pounds 
per annum, he calculated on living humbly 
and happily in private lodgings, devoting 
his days to study, preparing for a wider 
sphere, and waiting until the lapse of time 
should bring him to an age that the world 
accredit as mature. He tried to 
But this might notbe. Fre- 
quent applications to render occasional 


would 


be ooscure. 


service, drew him into neighboring places, 
and threw him into an ever widening 
circle. 

It was at this time, and before he had 
reached his twentieth year, that the Rev. 
Rowland Hill invited him to preach in 
Surrey Chapel. Perhaps the announce- 
ment of so youthful an orator might have 
been attractive to a large audience, but 
the hearers were far from being disap- 
pointed, and the crowd was so great that, 
after the service, he had to address, from 
a window of the chapel-house, a multitude 
that thronged the chapel-yard, and not 
being able to find admission to the sermon 
lingered there in hope of catching a 
glimpse of the young man, or hearing a 
word from his lips. He occupied the 
pulpit of Surrey Chapel several times, 
and addressed immense 
Once the Rey. John Newton was present ; 
and after observing the germs of future 
excellence, and considering how strong 
must be the pressure of temptation to 
pride by such extreme popularity, he fol- 
lowed the young preacher into the house 
after service, and gave him some affec- 
tionate and faithful advice, which he treas- 
ured with gratitude, and often made re- 
spectful mention of in after life. 


congregations. 
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He also began to preach in Bath, where 
he supplied the pulpit on account of the 
sickness of the minister, whom he after- 
| ward succeeded, and there met with 
Lady Maxwell, who engaged him to offi- 
ciate in her chapel. This severed him 
from the little congregation of Christian 
Malford, and brought him to the town with 
which his name will always be associated : 
for “‘ Jay of Bath” can never be forgot- 
ten. Lady Maxwell invited him to take 
charge of this congregation; and, at the 
same time, the Rev. Mr. Tuppen, the In- 
dependent minister, for whom he had often 
preached, being on his death-bed, named 
him as his successor. The Argyle-street 
Chapel was then in course of completion : 
but Mr. Tuppen, for whom it was erected, 
did not recover to occupy it, and on Sun- 
day, Oct. 4th, 1789, Mr. Jay preached the 
first sermon therein. Mr. Tuppen died 
February 22d, 1790; and on January 
30th, 1791, Mr. Jay was ordained to the 
pastorate of that Church, and opened his 
ministry to the flock, now become his 
own, by preaching from the 
“What thou knowest not now, thou shalt 
know hereafter,” with allusion, no doubt, 
to the perplexity in which he had been in- 
volved by diversity of proposals and by 
conflicting views, both in himself and 
others. His honored friend and tutor, of 
all men the most proper for such a ser- 
vice, delivered the ordination charge. 

Bath, it should be observed, was then a 
very different place from what it is now. 
It was far more celebrated. The baths 
were in the height of their reputation. 
There were the noble, the gay, the disso- 
lute. The spirit of Beau Nash. still 
haunted that theater of profusion and 
folly. Eventhe languishing came thither 
that they might struggle against death, 
amid the warbling of songs and the vi- 
bration of dances. It was a Paphos. 
Yet religion, as we have seen, had some 
genteel followers even in Bath, and it was 
a noble lady who had sought to enlist Mr. 
Jay’s talent and fervor on its side: but 
even listeners to the gospel were fastid- 
ious. “For such a situation,” to borrow 
the words of his friend, the Rev. J. A. 
James, “Mr. Jay was eminently suited. 
Attractive in personal appearance, with a 
voice of music, a demeanor that com- 
bined the simplicity of village manners 
| with the inartificial polish of the city: 
{| and what was more than all, .nd better 





words : 











Om 


than all, with a deeply-rooted piety in his 
own heart, and a rich unction of evangeli- 
cal truth in his sermons, he was suited to 
His min- 
upon him, not only the 
of those who 


the place and the place to him. 
istry soon drew 
of the citizens, but 


and as, at that 


eyes 
came there as visitors; 
time, Bath was not favored, as it happily 
now Is, with evangelical ministrations in 
the pulpits of the Church of England, the 
pious, and many of the illustrious members 
of that communion, who came there either 
for reer health, glad to 


avail themselves of the benefit of his ac- 


eation or were 


ceptable public services and of his private 


friendship, these were Wilber- 
More. 


made to 


Among 
Unworthy at- 
the 


force and Hannah 


tempts have been conceal 
friendsh p of these distinguished individ- 
uals for Mr. 


will successfully draw aside the 


Jay. His autobiography, 
however, 
vail which has been east over this subject, 
and prove how close was the intimacy be- 
tween the liberator of Africa, the holy and 
lofty authoress of Barley Wood, and the 
minister of Argyle Chapel.” 

Nobles and bishops drove up to Argyle 
Chapel and heard him with delight. Sen- 
ators and comedians, each in his own way, 
came to profit by his eloquence, which 
was as unaffected as it was devout; ex- 


cept, indeed, when with flashes of wit, 


and strokes of satire, that thickened as he 
advanced, he poured a ridicule upon pre- 
vailing vices that must have made some 
of his hearers contemptible in their own 
what 


ashamed of his origin, he did not 


eyes, which he desired. 
Never 
talk 


humility, but from the affluence which had 


was just 


about it, with an idle ostentation of 
fallen on him unsoucht, it was his eare to 
supply his father and mother in Tisbury 
with all they needed for the comfort of 
their advancing age ; 
they sustained by 


“Ts your name Jay 2 


filial 


” said a stran- 


lived were his 
care. 
ger, who once found out the cottage, and 
was curious to enter the birth-place of 
the man who was at that time a prince of 


+ ae? 


name is Jeay.” 


pulpit orators. said the old man, 


“my 
son ?” 
That’s Passon Jeay. 
And then the old gentleman and his wife, 
it simplicity like that inherited by 
bimself, related at 


“ Yes, I’ve ’a got a son in Bath. 
Ay! bless ’im!” 


with 
the * 
length the bounties and the tendernesses 


Passon’ 


of their noble and reverend child, who 


| alities. 


and as long as they | 


* Have you got a 


great | 
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loved and honored them no less than 
when he lived in that mean dwelling, and 
knew no vocation higher than his father’s 
craft. 

even career of a preacher, how 


The 
ever eminent, cannot afford much ineident 
to his biographer. The most remarkable 
period of Mr. Jay’s life was that which 
we have already traced; and all that now 


remains for us to do is to gather a few 
notices of his manner of preaching, his 
course of life, and the calm and glorious 
eventide in which that life closed. 

His voice, as it has been truly said, can 
never be forgotten by one who has heard 
it once. Its fine barytone soothed the 
audience, and prepared the way for the 


teaching or admonition that s} 


ould follow ; 
and, while his eloquence was capable of 
great variety, he chiefly excelled in the 


His 


was to produce impression, not indeed on 


expression of tenderness. object 


the imagination, but on the heart: and, 


aiming at this, he threw aside, whenever 
occasion required, mere pulpit convention- 
‘urt, grave, impressive, he strove 
to concentrate as much meaning as possl- 
ble within the compass of his sentences ; 
and sometimes breaking off the current of 
thought, he would catch a conception fresh 
as it came, letting it serve his end even 
The first 


words of a discourse were often abrupt, 


if it interrupted his argument. 


and even foreign from the subject to be 
treated, but they served his 
winning the ear, and perhaps the 


purpose of 
heart, 


of some hearer at the same time. They 


' were like an arrow just shot at a venture— 


the bow 
bent that 
with an 


a first essay of the elasticity of 
And he 


those 


that he was bending. 
bow, and leveled shafts, 
intensity of satisfaction that was apparent 
in every lineament of his expressive coun- 
tenance, and fully justified a saying of his 
own, that he would rather be 
of the gospel than the angel that should 
lay. And 


the soul, and emphasis, and music of his 


1 pre acher 


blow the trumpet at the last « 


| discourse was such that oftentimes, as we 


have heard, an accustomed hearer—one 
who knew and loved the man—contessed 
the long- 
ear, that it 


angel. 


he could almost imagine, as 


came his 
was the 
The sententiousness of his discourses was 


loved voice upon 


indeed utterance of an 
made happily subservient to their perspi- 
cuity, and tended to fix both sermon and 


the beautiful 


doctrine on memory A 

















illustration of this was furnished, not long 


ago, by one of his congregation when on 
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his death-bed. He was an aged man. 
For the last time he heard his pastor 
preach from these words: * My presence 


shall go with thee, and I will give thee 
rest.” The old pilgrim returned no more 


to Argyle Chapel, but lay at home enjoy- 


ing in frequent meditation the lessons he | 


had learned there. This last sermon 
dwelt much in his thoughts. “I wish,” } 
said he, ** 1 could give you some idea of a 


discourse so suitable to my present cir- 
cumstances ; but though ny memory serves 
me, iny speech begins to fail. But think 
of this :— 

‘1. My presence shall go with thee, to 
guide thee ; and I will give thee rest from 
ty. 
to guard thee; and I will give thee rest 
from apprehension. 

“3. My presence shall go with thee, to 
supply thee ; and I will give thee rest from 
want. 

‘4. My presence shall go with thee to 
comfort thee; and I will give thee rest 
from svrrow.” 

Here 


labore d ré 


was nothing scholastic, nothing 
but here was the voice of a faith- 
ful shepherd, sounding in the memory and 
cheering the soul of one of his flock, while 
passing through the dark valley and shad- 
owof death. ‘* His speech,” says a mem- 


ver of his congregation, and one who is 


himself no stranger to the occupalion ofa 


pulpit, 
indicating a mind self-reliant, possessed, 


‘his speech is calm and steady, 


with the divine of his 
As he speaks, you glide with him 


a galaxy of light; and yet he 


content majesty 
theme. 
through 
seems indifferent to the graces or other 
arts of eloquence ; 
much, or a word too little ; 
a Demosthenes, yet isa Boanerges ; recks 


not of gaudy words, yet is 
‘When unadorn’d adorn’d the more.’ 


** How hushed is the assembly ! 


what power of conviction his plain, man- 


ly, devout sentences fix the soul upon his 
! Yet what he 
says, we almost fancy all knew before ; 


lips, the eye upon his face 


2. My presence shall go with thee, | 


never says a word too | 


dreams not of | 


With | 


but who could have spoken it like him ? 
| 


If No; it 


is not a pastor’s robe that makes a pastor's 


we fancy we can, let us try. 


heart; and we believe the best eloquence 


is born there.”’ During the greatest part 


‘ 


bo 


9 





of his life he preached extempore, as it is 
called, but correct to 
say, Without verbal preparation. Latterly, 


on great public oecasions, he read his ser- 


it would be more 


mons, perhaps conscious of less of that 
buoyancy of spirit, which once rose freely 
the height of the theme and overcame 
moment. ven in 


t 


LW 
the exigency of the 
his ordinary discourses he aided his mem- 
ory by short but 
pressed regret that he had fallen into this 


notes, in private ex- 


new habit, finding it often a hinderance 
rather than a help. Every one who 
describes his manner, mentions the em- 
phasis he threw into his reading. The 
simplicity of language in which a grand- 
daughter of his own describes that perfee- 
tion of a good reader, conveys a clearer 


idea of it than could be given in an elabo- 





rate description. * walked down at 
seven to hear dear grandpapa. He 
preached a most glorious sermon upon 


the sons of God.’ 


I doubt if you can possibly imagine our 


‘the manifestation of 


feelings when the veuerable silver head 
ippeared in the pulpit, and then bent in 
silent prayer. ‘The expression,with which 
he reads is wondertul—his words distill as 
the dew ; so softly, and yet so effectually 
do they tall. 
some passages gives you an entirely new 


His manner of emphasizing 
.. 

view of the 

The last words—except the benedic- 

tion—that he ever delivered in Argyle 

Chapel, were in a sermon on the morning 


Ih. 


of Sunday, July 25th, 1852, which closed 


in a manner that might almost seem pro- 


phetic. With great feeling he quoted 
these verses from the Apocalypse : 


“Therefore are they before the throne of 
God, and serye him day and night in his 
temple, and he that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; 


among them. 


neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
any heat. For the Lamb which is in the 


midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters; and God shall wipe away al! 


He made wo 
he? But he 
“tt this be 


tears from their eyes.” 


comment, and how could 
pronounced (nese imal words ! 
heaven, O that I were there!” 

His home was made happy by the charm 
of a lovely temper and pure example. 
Temperance and early rising helped to 
keep him alive to green old age, and some 
He at 


of his habits were peculiar. rose 
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six, breakfasted at seven, and 


breakfast. In 
rainy weather, his exercise consisted In 


took exer- 


cise after winter, or in 
chopping firewood. An amusing story is 
told of Lustily at 


work one morning in his cellar in Perey 


his wood-chopping. 


Place, the quick ear of a policeman caught 
the reverberation of his blows, and at 
length, faneying that some operation was 
cvoing on inconsistent with his own notions 
of public order, the guardian of the peace 
roared through the grating—* I say, there, 
this noise about? What 


2° «What am I doing 


what ’s all are 


you doing there 


here I’m chopping wood. Hasn't a 
man a right to do what he likes in his 
own house It can seareely be neces- 


sary to say that the honest 


Address to Masters of 


charged, in his own househeld, the duties 


author of the 


Families,” dis- 


of a Christian master; and that the writer 
of the ** Morning and Evening Exercises,” 
ministered faithfully at his own domestic 
altar. 

On the completion of his fiftieth year as 
pastor at Argyle Chapel, his flock held a 
sort of jubilee, and, on that oceasion, a 
beautiful purse was presented to him, con- 
hundred and fifty sovereigns 
the Mr. Jay received 


taining six 


fresh from mint. 
the gift, and turning to his wife, who was 
present with him at the meeting convened 
on the occasion, addressed her thus :—* | 
take this purse, and present it to you, 
madam—to you, madam, who have always 
and therefore it is that it 


Consider it 


kept my purse, 
has been so well kept. en- 
d—tor your pleasure, your use, 
I feel this to 
be unexpected by you, but it is 
Mr. Chairman and 


tirely sac 
your service, your comfort, 
perfectly 


deserved. Christian 


friends, | am sure there is not one here 
but would acquiesce in this, if he knew 
the value of this lady as a wite for more 
than fifty years. I must mention the ob- 


ligation the pud/ic are under to her—if I 


have been enabled to serve my genera- 
tion—and how much she has raised her 
sex in my estimation; how much my 
Chureh and congregation owe to her 


r over their pastor’s health, whom 


W 
all his trials, 


watchit 


1eered Under and 


she has S 
reminded of his duties, while she animated 
How 
she has wiped the evening dews from his 


freed him from interruption 


him in their performance. often 


forehead, and 
and embarrassments that he might be free 
for his work! LLow also do 


much my 
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| of whom were gone into eternity ; 





and what reason they 
She is, too, the 


family owe to her! 
have to call her blessed ! 
mother of another mother in America, who 
has reared thirteen children, all of whom are 
walking with her in the way everlasting.” 

When Mr. Jay had reached his eighty- 
fourth year, and was also suffering under 
an attack of a painful disease, he deemed 
it right to resign his pulpit. It was in 
April, 1853, that he sent in his final resig- 
nation. There had been some discomfort 
in the consequence of 
difficulties that arose concerning the set- 


congregation, In 


tlement of a co-pastor, or of supplies. 
But, with a generous cordiality, * the 
Church assigned him an annuity of £200 
per annum for life, out of the income of 
the place.” But he did not live much 
longer. 

For many years, he had anticipated the 
On his meeting a good 
old man once, this pithy colloquy took 


_ How do you ao ? 


end of his career. 


place between them. 


said Jay. ‘JI am longing to leave this 
world,” said the weary pilgrim; “I am 
tired of it.” “I am tired of it too,” was 


the reply; “but I must work on, until it 
pleases God to give me rest.” And lat 

he remarked, ** that he had known, in his 
time, many excellent and eminent men, all 
but,” 


he, 


nearer to me than they ever were.” 


said ‘of late they all seem to stand 


The 


truth is, that he was nearer them. The 
last hours of his life were calm. 
‘*On my referring,” says Rev. J. A. 


| James, “to that expression in the ninety- 


first psalm, as applicable to his own case, 
‘With long life will I satisfy him, and show 
‘Ah? 


have known the fulfillment of every part ot 


him my salvation ;’ he replied, ‘I 


the psalm but the last verse, and I shall 

know that in an hour.” ‘Vhat hour soon 

came. He departed December 27th, 1853. 
ae ee eee = 

the Swedish 


Swepiso Names.—Few of 


have surnames, and in conse- 


take 
father’s Chrsstian name in addition to their 


peasants 


quence their children simply their 


own: for example, if the father’s name be 


Sven Larson, his sons’, in consequence, 


would be Jan or Nils Svens-son; and his 


daughters’, Maria or Eliza Svens-daugh- 


ter. The confusion that this system 
creates would be endless. were it not 
that in all matters of business the resi- 
dence of the party is usuzll hed to 


his name, 
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THE 


CATACOMBS 


OF ROME. 


THEIR INSCRIPTIONS AND LESSONS, 


W* noticed, last month, the volume of 
Bishop Kip, on the Catacombs of 
Rome. Notwithstanding the meagerness 
of their inscriptions and their very defect- 
ive artistic execution, these memorials of 
exceedingly 
interesting at least 
their negative evidence on certain ques- 


primitive Christianity are 
for 


and momentous 


| 


| 





tions of theological debate. We acknowl- 
edge ourselves indebted to Bishop Kip for 
much entertainment and no little instruc- 
tion, and we yield to the temptation to lay 
before our readers, in a leisurely review, 
some outlines of the subject, aided by his 
data and engravings. 

What is the history, what the inscrip- 








THE NATIO 


and symbols, and what the lessons 


ns 
these ancient cemeteries 2? 
We propose, in answering these ques- 
s, to present a summary of the whole 
7 
it will not be necessary, we trust, to 
the reader to excuse the roughness of 
cuts; they would hardly be compatible 
the subject and seenes of our re- 
ks were they finer; they are used only 
llustrations,” and we may be allowed 
sert them, in addition to the more 
rant engravings, given in other col 
ns 


l-plan, already 7 


presented, may 
ot 


this subterranean city 


aea 





the dead, and yet a very inadequate 

for it is an outline (from Arringhi’s 
toma Subterranea”’) of only a portion 
the immense labyrinth—that known as 


At least 


been enu- 


Cemetery of St. Calixtus. 


fy ditferent cemeteries have 
far 


ted by erypts and galleries is unknown ; 


and how these may be con- 


s absolutely impossible to € x plore them 
yroughtly the pass res are exceedingly 
cal nd many of them have been 
dered impassable by rubbish, and then 


of the walls, 


! | trom the eavine in 
lering all return hopeless, haunts the 
vee imidst their dark and endless 
» . ~~ F at 
es Professor Silliman says that they 
1 twenty miles to Ostia. the port of 
( 1 one direetion, and twelve miles 


- 


o In another Bishop Kip says 


is certain that many miles from the 


reh of St. Sebastian,’ where he entered 





em, “there are openings into the Cata- 
nbs : ut Ww ther they communicate 
th those which are entered at that place, 
s lnpossible to determine The prob- 
tv is. tha l| this seetion of country 
tnout the cates oft Rome s excavated 
iS to form perfeet labvrinth of pas 
es They re mnble > rranean city 
th its streets and alleys, and so eneircle 
walls, that they have been called * the 
minpment of the Christian host besieg- 
pagan Rome, and « ing inward its 
es and trenches With an assurance of 
victory Qld Baronius deseribes 
m as they appeared in his day, when 
ey were but partially explored. “ They 
vere he says, “not only used for the 
pose ¢ rvil he dead, (whence they 
jerive thelr name,) but likewtse in time 
ersecution as a hiding-plaece for ( 
S Wi lertt ees e these We 


Nz 


ee 
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have seen and often explored the ceme- 


tery of Priscilla, lately discovered and 


cleared on the Salarian Way, at the third 


mile-stone from the city. This, from its 


extent, and its many various paths, I cal 


by no more appropriate name than a sub 
terranean City From the entranee on 
ward opens out a principal street, wide 
than the rest. Others diverge from it at 
frequent intervals ; these again are s¢ t 
ted off into narrower ways and_ blind 
allevs. Moreover, as is the case in cities, 
broader spaces open out in particular spots 


each like a kind of forum, for holding the 
these 


saints. 


sacred assemblies ; adorned with 


of 


kewise been plerce d (though now blockex 


are 


the Apertures have 


lnages 


up) for receiving the light from above 
The city was amazed at discovering that 
she had in her suburbs long-concealed 
towns, now filled only with sepulchers, 


but onee Christian colonies in days of per 
secution 

Our countryman Cole, the artist, visited 
“7 have 


seen that to-day,” he says, “ which will 


them during a sojourn at Rome 


be a lasting subject of thought—which has 


made an impression on my mind that ear 


never be etfaced—the Catacombs of St 
(ones The entrance, about two mil 

out of the Porta Pia, is by a fi cht ¢ 

steps, partly antique, I believe At the 
bottom, we found ourselves in a narrow 
passage cut in the tufa rock On either 
hand were excavations in the walls, of 
various dimensions, which contain the 


bones of the early Christians For two 


hours we wandered in these gloomy re- 


gions. 


Now and then we came to a chapel 


The passages were, in general, about six 


feet wide, and trom five to twelve high, 
arched, and sometimes plastered ihe 
cells are In tiers, one above another 
Many of them were open, and disclosed 
the moldering bones of those who flom 
ished in the first centuries of the Chris 
tian Church. Others were closed by tiles, 
or slabs of marble with cement. which ap 


red with the impressions of the trowel 
} L 
Here we 


irtyrs of Christ 


pe a 


as fresh as yesterday re the re 


mains of the early m anity 


You know them by the small lamp, and 
the little phial or vase which once con 
tained some of their blood. These ves 
sels were inserted in the cement that seal 


ed up their graves Impre ssions Of coins 


: = } H 
und medals, and the date of the interment, 

















OPENING OF 


scriptions marked with the point of the 
trowel, usually the name of the individual, 
with the words, ‘in pace,’ or ‘dormit in 
What pictures cannot the 


Yet nothing is so 


pace.’ 
agination paint here! 


impressive as the reality; scenes where 
Christian hope triumphed over affliction ; 
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Im- | 


where the ceremonies of their holy relig- | 
ion were performed far from the light of | 


day. The chapels are generally orna- 
mented with pictures, some of which are 
They are rudely 
executed, but with some spirit.” 


in good preservation, 


We insert a rough engraving of the 
pening of one of the larger galleries. 


The 
right and left are examples of the graves, 
n three tiers; there is also a lateral pas- 
sage blocked up to prevent the visitor from 
losing himself in its windings. Not far 


licht is seen at the entrance; on the | 
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A GALLERY IN THE CATACOMBS, 


from it, between two graves, is a small 
square hole, designed probably to contain 
the vial or cup mentioned by Cole. of 
which more hereafter. 

Bishop Kip describes minutely the 
areas or chapels referred to in our quota- 
tion They are mostly 
mere expansions of the passages. The 
earliest are extremely rude, with the 
graves of the martyrs cut into the soft 
stone of the wall on every side. Here 
the first Christians of Rome held their 
simple worship, sheltered from the pur- 
It is not improb- 
able, as Bishop Kip intimates, that men 


from Baronius. 


suit of the persecutor. 


who had seen our blessed Lord, worship- 
ed him here with the earliest Christians 
of the eternal city. In time these “ chap- 
els’ were improved in their architectural 


style. Their stone roofs were elevated, 
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CHAPEL IN THE CATACOMBS—NO. IL. 


and holes exeavated in them for the ad- 


mission of light. ‘These openings are yet | 
frequently seen in the Campagna; they | 
are mentioned often in the “Acts of the 
Martyrs.” It is recorded, for instance, 
that a Christian maiden named Candida 


was martyred by being thrown through one 


of these light openings into the erypt and 
= | 
overwhelmed with stones. 

Subsequently, when the Church had | 


triumphed in the city, and fallen, alas, as 


well as triumphed, these refuges of her 
first heroes became the resorts of super- 
stition and the scenes of votive honors. 
Some of the chapels were highly orna- | 
mented. As early as 
A. D. 400, the tomb 
of Hippolytus was de- 
corated with “ Parian 
and 
The roof was 


marble precious 
metals. 
extended and vaulted, 
and the skill of the 
artist exhausted in re- 
presenting sacred sub- 
jects on the walls.” 
The above engrav- 
ing of one of the later 
and improved chapels 
contrasts with the rude 
vutline presented in our 


last cut. | 


It presents a noble 
irchitectural effect,— 


‘An 
Bishop Kip, “of the 


instance,” says 





‘arched monument,’— 
like a 


sarcophagus from the 


1 grave cut 


rock, and an arch con- 
structed above i 








In the cut, which we give below, the 
recess for the body, at the extremity of 
the chapel, is partitioned by a cancellated 
slab of marble, which is now partly shat- 
tered. The largest of these chapels will 
admit about eighty persons. 

We have already described the graves 
as inserted in the walls of the galleries. 
They were inclosed by a thin marble slab, 
sometimes by terra-cotta, fastened to the 
walls bycement. We give, on the opposite 
page, an engraving of two graves, one of 
which is open, exposing to view the skel- 
eton remains ; the other being yet sealed 
with three slabs of cotta. ‘The reader will 
notice the cup and palm, rudely cut, per- 
haps scratched upon the stone by the trowel 
of the untutored mason, probably 
member of the persecuted brotherhood. 
** It was thus,” says Bishop Kip, “ that on 


poor 


these slabs were cut the Christian emblems 


| which the early followers of our Lord so 


much delighted to use, and there too they 
scrawled the brief epitaphs by which, in 
that age of fear and persecution, they 


| marked the resting place of the brethren. 


While everything around speaks of suffer- 
ing, it tells also of the simple earnest faith 
of men, with whom the glories of the next 
world had swallowed up all the pains of 
their brief mortal pilgrimage.” 

The bishop entered the Catacombs, 


iS 


. 
CHAPEL IN THE 


CATACOMI 
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GRAVES IN THE CATACOMBS, 


we have said, at the Church of St. Sebas- 
this is considered by anti- 
quarians to have been the earliest occu- 
by the Christians, and is therefore 
most interesting to the Christian visit- 
We may add Bishop Kip’s descrip- 
to those already given from Baro- 

he felt the inspiration 
“The intricate passages 
often not more than 
and so low that we were 

The difficulty of fol- 
from the fact, that 
in three 


Ulan ; section 
ple d 
the 

or. 

tion, 
and Cole; 
the 


nius 
of 

cross 
three 
obliged to 
lowing them is greater 
they are generally constructed 
stories, so that you constantly meet with 
steps which ascend or descend. At times, 
expand into apartments 


place : 
and recross, 


feet wide, 


stoop. 


however, they 


arched overhead, and large enough to 
contain a small company. On each side 


are cavities in which were placed the 
the dead, and small apertures 
where lamps were found. But few 
cophagi were discovered here, and these 
from the fourth century, 
when persecution had ceased, and more 
of the higher classes had begun to hand in 
their adherence to the faith. Before this, 
no pomp or ceremony attended the burial 
of the ¢ 


bodies of 


sar- 


probably date 


‘hristians, when their friends hastily 


laid them in these dark vaults. They 
sought not the sculptured marble to in- 
close their remains, but were contented 


with the rude emblems which were carved 


i 


above, merely to show that for the body 
resting there they expected a share in the 
glory of the resurrection. Very many of 
the graves are those of children, and 
sometimes a whole family are interred to- 
gether. The cavities were cut into the 
soft stone, just large enough for the body, 
with a semi-circular excavation the 
head, and the opening was closed with a 
thin slab of It was, indeed, a 
most interesting scene, as we followed the 


for 


marble. 


old monk with his trailing garments and 
noiseless tread through these dark and 


On each side of us were 
the yawning graves. For a moment they 
seemed to open, as the taper we carried 
brought them into the little circle of light, 
and then, as we passed, they closed again 
in the We 
among the dead in Christ, who more than 
sixteen centuries ago were borne to their 
Around us were the remains of 
some, who, perhaps, had listened to the 
voices of apostles, and who lived while 
men were still upon the earth who had 
seen Jesus of Nazareth, as he went on 
his pilgrimage through the length and 
breadth of Judea. It was a scene, how- 
ever, to be felt more than to be described 


silent passages. 


darkness. were wandering 


rest. 


—a place in which to gather materials for 
thought for all our coming days, carrying 
us back, as it did, to the earliest ages of 
our faith—ages when the only strite was, 
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as to who should be foremost in that con- 


test through which their Lord was to 
‘inherit the earth’ The holy spirit of 
the place the genius loci—set med to im- 


press itself upon all. They were hushed 


into a reverential silence; or, if they spoke, 


AL 


| throughout the southern part of It 


it was in low and subdued tones. Yet 
we were glad to ascend the worn steps, 
and find ourselves once more in the chureh | 


We 


ners we turned in these intricate passages 


above. noticed, indeed, that the cor- 


were marked with white paint to guide us, 


yet a sudden current of air extinguishing 
lig ld al 

our lights would make these signs useless, 

and from the crumbling nature of the rock 

there is always danger of the caving in 


of a gallery, or some other accident, which 


might involve a party in one common 
tate We were told, indeed, that no 
longer ago than 1837, a school of nearly 
thirty youth, with their teacher, de- 
scended into these Catacombs on a visit, 
and never reappeared. The passage 
through which they entered, and which 





has since been walled up, was pointed out 
to us. [very search was made, but in 
vain; and somewhere in these labyrinths 
they are moldering by the side of the 
early disciples of our faith. The scene 
whi th was exhibited in these dark 
| ges, and the chill which gradually 
crept over the young spirits as hope 
yielded to despair, could be described only 
by Dante, in terms in which he has por- 
travyed the death of Uvgolina*and his sons 
in the Tower of Famine, at Pisa.” 

Such is a id glanee at this terra- 
sancta—these vast subterranean regions. 
Before referring more fully to their in- 


scriptions and the deductions to be drawn 
from them, let us cast our clanee back a 


little Their origin is 


the distant 


over their history. 


lost in the obscurity of vista. 


hey are the re of a period anterior 


mains 
to the founding of Rome. Under the name 


of Ei 


W he . 


ruscans, historians speak ofa pe ople 


like the Aztecs of our Conti- 


own 


nent, led 


Itali 


which wor 


prees all authentic history on the 


in peninsula. Ruins, massive ruins, 


ild have requ 


juire d these stupen- 


ain to attest 


Ss quarries, rema their great- 
ness ; but their language is undeciphered— 
s ntell le as that on the marvelous 
monuments of Central America. The 
mt ms of Italy are crowded with mon- 
nents of the irt; but these refleet no 
velation of their epoch. These amazing 
exea ms about Rome are ittribute a to 


| as we have quoted from an elog 


chers must have long served to arrest t 
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them, and we doubt not most correctly ; 
but when they were wrought no one can 
even conjecture. Similar evidences of a 
mighty primeval race are traced, not only 
ily, but 
in Sicily, the Isles of the Mediterranean, 
in Greece and Asia Minor—Cyclopean and 
and the 


whence they were derived. 


Pelasgian monuments quarries 

The rocky earth about Rome is easily 
worked; it consists of puzzolana, ‘a vol- 
eanic or sandy rock, well adapted for the 
excavation of | At 


long the 
advent of Christianity the disciples in the 


calle rie 5.” 
eternal city found in them at once asylums 
from persecution, sanctuaries for worship, 
and graves for their dead. ‘They became, 


uent writer, 


|“the encampment of the Christian host 


besieging pagan Rome, and driving inward 


its mines and trenches, with an assurance 


of final victory.” It is probable that the 
Arenaru, or sand-diggers and quarrymen 
—the lowest class of the pe ople became 
the first Christians of Rome; they knew 


the labyrinthine passages of the subterra- 


nean city; and thus was provided a 
for the Church in the “ fiery trials” of its 


early persecutions. Bishop Kip, whose 
;' 


and 


fervid devout spirit seems always 
congenial with his theme, asks—* May 


we not trace in this the hand of a p1 
The Church 
of aff 


otecting 


Providence 2? was about to 
enter the furnace iction, and to be 


the 


here, then, had previously 


the adversaries ; 


bye en prov lec 


encircled by rage of 


sure refuge, where it could abide until the 


storm was overpast. This was the cradle 


of the infant community. And, perhaps, 
hat 


while the Church in Rome owed much ot 


we may go a step further, and assert, 1 


the rapidity of its triumph to the protection 


the Catacombs, by furnishing 


afforded by 


a place of refuge where the faithful gen- 


erally had a secure retreat, in later times 


the lessons taught by these ancient sepul 


lie 


progress of innovation, as the Romar 
Christians beheld recorded, before their 
eyes, evidences of the faith held ‘in 


old 
That the Catacombs were. 


to 


t 
Lite 


their fathers’ day, and in the 
be fore the m ? 


throughout, well known the ea 


Christians, is evident; for 


of 
| 


ae 


their 
with tombs 


trace occupancy. 


and cha 


and inseriptions, and for three 


every 


hun- 


Ings 


vears the entire Christian population 











ef Rome found 


The ‘Acts of the Martyrs’ 
attempts made by the persecutors of the 


sepulture in these recesses. 


relate many 


early Christians, to trace them in these 
But the 
scattered 


retreats. entrances were so 


numerous, for miles over the 
and the labyrinths below so 


blocked up in 


Campagna, 


eornpheated, and various 


places, that pursuit was generally use- 
less. Occasionally, however, these ef- 


forts were suecessful, and the Catacombs 
became not only the burial-place of the 
martyrs, but also the scene of their last 
sufferings.” 

Several instances of martyrdom in the 
Catacombs are on record, and it is prob- 
able that terrific seenes of slaughter—the 


the 


persecutors and soldiery, 


i 
x with the hymns, prayers and 


shouts o 


minglin 


hunted martyr throngs—were 


sobs of the 





often wit! 
There is 


tomb w! n, 


essed by these solemn retreats. 
an inseription on a martyr’s 
with the usual brevity and 
those records, refers affect- 
ingly to an incident of the kind. It is 
in the Fifth Persecution, A. D. 161. 


simplicity of 


“GENVA ENIM FLECTENS VERO DEO SA 


CRIFICATVRVS AD SVPPLICIA DVCTTVRO 
TEMPORA INFAVSTA QVIBVS INTER SA 
CRA ET VOTA NE IN CAVERNIS QVIDEM 
SALVARI POssIMVSs.” 

“For v e on his Knees, and about to sacrifice to 
the true God. he was led aw iy to execution. O sad 
times! in which sacred rites and prayers, eren in 
car ff no protection to us!” 

Throughout the series of terrible perse- 
eutions which, in attempting to annihilate 


only sustained and kept pure the primitive 
Chureh of Rome, these caverns are often 
referred to, even in the edicts of the gov- 
ernment, and it was sometimes proposed 
to destroy them, as the only way to de- 


Lord 


Lindsay (Christian Art, vol. i, p. 4) says 


stroy the ever resuscitating sect. 


eloquently :—* To our classic associations, 
indeed, Rome was still, under Trajan and 
the Antonines, the city of the Cewsars, the 

polis of pagan idolatry—in the pages 
of her poets and historians we still linger 


metr 


among the triumphs of the capitol, the 
shows of the Coliseum—or if we read of 
a Christian being dragged before the 
tribunal, or exposed to the beasts, we 
think of hu 
munity, few in number, spiritless in action, 
But all this 


was living beneath the visible, 


n as one of a scattered com- 


and politically insignificant. 
while there 
an invisible Rome—a population unheeded, 
unreckoned—thought of vaguely, vaguely 
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spoken of, and with the familiarity and in- 
difference that men feel 
voleano; yet a population strong-hearted, 
of quick impulses, nerved alike to suffer 


who live on a 


or to die, and in numbers, resolution, and 
physical force, sufficient to have hurled 
their oppressors from the throne of the 
world, had they not deemed it their duty 
to kiss the rod, to love their enemies, to 
bless those that cursed them, and to sub- 
mit, for their Redeemer’s sake, to the 
‘powers that be.’ Here, in these ‘dens 
and caves of the earth,’ they lived; here, 
> in their lifetime 
‘to men and angels,’ and on their death a 
‘triumph’ to mankind—a triumph of which 
the echoes still float around the walls of 


they died—a * spectacle 


Rome, and over the desolate Campagna, 
while those that once thrilled the capitol 
are silenced, and the walls that returned 


them have long since crumbled into 


dust.” 

After three hundred years of refuge, 
and suffering, and praying, in these dark 
intricacies, the sufferers triumphed. Their 


cause could not die. ‘ Christianity,” 
says Bishop Kip, “emerging from these 
recesses, walked boldly on the soil be- 


' neath which she had so long been glad to 


seek concealment.” The labyrinth of 
rude alleys had become walled with the 
graves of martyrs—men, women, and little 
children—who had counted not their lives 
dear unto them in comparison with fidelity 
and now pilgrims resort- 
ed to them for meditation prayer. 
Jerome records his with his Ro- 
man brethren. The dying, not now al- 
lowed to share the honors of martyrdom 
with the humble saints of the Catacombs, 


to their Lord; 
and 
Visits 


wished, nevertheless, to share their graves ; 
and, writes our author, “ Popes and pre- 
lates, kings and 
empresses, the highest in rank and the 


and queens, emperors 
most devout in life, or most penitent in 
death, were for some centuries interred in 
these crypts, in the neighborhood of the 
tombs of Roman slaves and criminals, 
Christian laborers and hewers of stone, 
and the early martyrs. Even from the 
remote parts of Europe, the bodies of 
illustrious persons were carried thither for 
sepulture, as, a few centuries later, princes 
and nobles commanded in their wills, that 
their bodies, or at least their hearts, 
should be carried to Palestine and buried 
in the Holy Land.” Macfarlane gives the 
names of at least ten kings and emperors 
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who were buried there—ignoble though 
royal dust among the precious remains of 
the thousands of unknown martyrs whose 
“record,” scarcely traceable on these walls, 
shines in living light ** on high.” 

Bishop Kip 
evantly, perhaps, to his design, yet with 
much interest, the history of the Cata- 
during the» Middle The 
Attila, and the Goths under 


Lombards and the Saracens, 


traces, somewhat irrel- 


combs Ages. 
Huns under 
Totila, the 
successively ransacked them for treasure ; 
the civil of 
nobles and their feudal slaves 


and during medieval wars 
Italy, the 
often met in deadly combat in these silent 


and hallowed passages, which gleamed 


with the light of torches and echoed 
with the war shouts, “ The Colonna! the 
Colonna! nd, ** Beware of the bear’s 
hug!” while along the walls might be 


seen, through the broken slabs, the skeleton 


faces of the dead—the dead who had 
braved the weapons of blood for Christ 
in life, and could not now be disturbed by 


the ire] ngor in the hallowed sleep of death. 


Solitary pilgrims, too, in still later times, 


found their way to these quiet depths, with 
devout though sometimes superstitious 


An in- 


‘Iption as late as 1321 is found with the 


hearts, to and to meditate. 


pray 


following noble passage—noble in its 
heroie and poetie sentiment, though tinged 


of :—* Gather 


r. O Christ 


with the the age 


togethe lans, these caverns, 


] 


books, 


in 
holy 


to re ad the 
the honor of 


to sing hymns to 


martyrs and the saints that 


here lie ) ( l. having died in the Lord ; 
to sing psalms for those whe are now 
dying in the faith. There is light in 
this darkne There is music in thess 


tombs.” 
Subsequently 


the Catacombs became 


indeed for- 


comparatively ne clected, and 
Their en 
by the cavir 
the researc 


gotten trances were blocked up 
not till 
ies of Bosio in the sixteenth 
That as- 


siduous ecclesiastic devoted thirty years to 


in of the tufa, and 


century were they reopened. 


exploring and recording the memorials of 
the labyrinth It became his own sane- 


he 


in its darkness, 


tuary; and pent so much of his time 
that it is said the “ light 
of the sun was painful to his eyes.” Since 
his day, successive antiquarians have con- 
tinued the researches, some of them de- 
their lives to the task. Boldetti 


spent more than thirty years in studying 


voung 


the tombs and crypts. The English and 
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| the French have, within a few years, pro- 
duced some valuable volumes respecting 
| them, the 
provided for a magnificent work, which: 


and French government has 


is to imbody all the important results of 


the researches of a commission which it 
| sent to the Catacombs. 

Bishop Kip’s volume is, we believe, the 
only one yet produce d by our ewn country 
on the subject ; it is a faithful, though a 
succinct account of these interesting an- 
tiquities, giving their history, with numer- 
ous descriptive specimens, and soberly- 
drawn deductions. The style of his treatise 
is most happily congenial with the theme 
it is fervid and devout, and not unfrequently 
eloquent—well adapted to give not only 
a popular interest, but a salutary popular 
effect to the work. Ina subsequent num- 


ber we shall present illustrated deserip- 
tions of the tombs and symbols of the 
Catacombs ; with some of the theological 


deductions which they afford. 
[For the National 


THE SUMMONS. 


BY SMITH ELY, JR. 


Magazine.] 


Mertuinks [ hear 
s my requiem toll! 


Funeral bell 
Swells on my ear 

The knell which summons my reluctant soul. 
And must I die? 


Thou spectral shadow with uplifted dart 


i ’ 
O pass me by! 
Earth’s glowing charms well satisfy my heart. 


Take me not yet, 

While round my path upspring the gentle flowers, 
Whose leaves are wet 

With vernal 


sparkling pearls, scatter’d by 


showers. 


Let me live on, 
Till winter’s breath has blanch’d my head with 
snow } 
When youth has flown— 


And hope departs—O then, I'll 


gladly go! 
In vain I pray! 

Death’s icy hand is feeling for my heart: 
Fading away— _ 

The flashing visions of the earth depart. 


T come, O grave! 
To wander blindly through thy murky 
A guide I crave 
A light, to cheer the darkness of th« 


} 
vioom: 
tomb. 


Trembling I trust 

That He who thro’ the Vale of Death has gone, 
When life is hush’d, 

Will guide me onward to a brighter home. 
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THE REFORMED—A TRUE STORY-* 


RAYMOND were 
raised in New-England, 
and were of the genuine 
Puritan stock. The 
mothers of both were 
left in widowhood dur- 
ing the revolutionary 


\ R. AND MRS. 


struggle, and the chil- 
dren passed the critical 
period of youth without 
the protection and su- 
pervision of the parent 
upon whom the most 
weighty part of family 
government depends. 
They had “ reached 
their teens”? when the 


struggle of the * colo- 
nies” seemed to be 
hanging in very doubt- 
ful suspense. Mrs. 


Raymond’s father died 

in the army, and her 

mother was left poor 
} 


and dependent with a 


sickly infant at her 


breast. Ann was about 
fifteen when this event 
occurred, and upon her 


necessarily devolved a 
large share of the labor 
of the house, as well as the business out 
of deors. During “ the hard winter,” she 
was obliged to bring wood from the neigh- 
boring hill, chopping it with her own hands, 
to warm her mother’s cottage. By this 
course of discipline, Ann acquired a hard- 
ness of muscle, a strength of purpose, 
and a power of endurance which never 
left her through a long life. 

When young, Raymond was united in 
holy matrimony to Ann Taylor, at the 
house of the village parson; so far as 
pecuniary interests are concerned, their 
fortune was to be made “out of whole 
cloth.” They had, indeed, an excellent 
web out of which to cut a fortune, for 
they were in the possession of nerves 





© The only exceptions to the literality of the 
tale are the names of the persons concerned, 
the description of some of the localities, and 
a small draught upon the imagination for a 
portion of the circumstances which could not 
be supplied by authentic information. 











‘WILL YOU TAKE A GLASS?” 


“ At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 


hardened by severe physical labor, and 
rendered elastic by the confidence which 
honesty of purpose and innocency of life 
inspire. 

Some time between the close of the 
revolutionary war and the commencement 
of the nineteenth century, Mr. Raymond, 
with some halfa dozen children, immigrated 
to “the new country,” some fifty miles 
west of the Hudson, in the State of New- 
York. The fieree Mohawks had just 
gone off to Canada, and the fairest por- 
tions of the glorious “ lake country ” were 
occupied as the hunting-grounds of “ the 
six nations.”” Mr. Raymond erected a log 
cabin in a glen, by the side of a beautiful 
little stream of pure spring water, the 
lofty forest trees waving in the breeze 
over his humble dwelling. By night the 
howling of the savage wolf would rever- 
berate from hill to hill, and the scream of 
the panther would cause a quaking among 
the small herds of the neighboring farms. 








£0) 


THE 


Hard-handed labor and strict 


supplied the necessities of the little group, 


economy 


which continued to enlarge until it reached 
1 


number of a dozen, save one. 


the 


the coodly 
In the mean time first of a new race 
ofmuissiona ‘les penetrate d these interior and 
Ray- 


mond and two daughters became subjects 
This constituted 


secluded regions, and Mr. and Mrs. 


ofa great moral change. 


the commencement of the religious era 
of this family. Mr. Raymond’s humble 
dwelling was thenceforward a sort of 
Bethel, or house of God. Here the 
weary itinerant often found a resting place, 
ind here was often heard the voice of 
prayer and praise, and here the people 
were often collected together to hear the 
word of life dispensed in great simplicity 


ind powe r. 


The Raymond family finally acquired a 
character, which, however really enviable 
it was, nevertheless subjected the younger 
members to much small persecution from 
their young companions. The family altar 


was ever and the morning and 


kept up, 


evening sacrifice was a thing of course. 
Puritanical strictness was enforced upon 
no immorality suffered to pass 
fearful 


ous things and religious peopie were 


ill, and 


without a religious reckoning. 


never made matters of jest. 


W ithal, reli 


vion was here invested with 


charms, and not made inconsistent with 
cood cheer and innocent amusements. 


Mr. Raymond had a generous,soul within 


him, and a natural mirthfulness which ren- 


dere d him an exce¢ d nely agre eable com- 


panion to the young, and made him the life 


of his large 


singer, and per 


me t 


family circle. He was a fine 


formed well upon the flute ; 
evenings were 


ind after spent in the 


the 
cultivation of 
1] 


lowed by prayer, they all retired 


sacred music, which was 


always ft 
il state of mind, 


i delightfi fully 


of true domestic 


ied by a vital 


bliss 
is 


reciating the 


union and 


sympathy sancti 
Christianity. 

Henry w 
and when a small lad became the subject 


of relig 


as one of the sons, 


younger 


ous influe nce, and pave good pro- 


mise of a hfe of usefulness. All the 
Ider brothers and sisters were now mem- 
bers of the same Church, and great con- 
cern W felt lest the childish heart of 
little H vy should be turned back again 
to the vanities of the world Harry was 
good-humored and playful, and, withal, 
unsuspecting and heedless He was not 
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dull 


which 


nor slow to judge of the opinions 
entertained of his religious 
At length the 


and reserve which, however well meant, 


SUL 
pretensions. precautions 
were doubtless premature and improper, 
seemed to him to indicate a want of con- 
fidenee in his religious character, and 
seemed to chill the ardor of his feelings. 
Finally he lost his confidence, and began 
to mingle with frivolous and irreligious 
company. 

Time wrought various changes in the 
Raymond family: death seized some of the 
most love ly of the circle, and others were 
settled in life and located at different points. 
Harry was now the oldest son who re- 


mained; and he, in the natural course of 


things, began to be thrown into business 
associations, Which were by no means 
favorable to the pious and sober habits 


which characterized the family. He was 


what in common parlance would be called 
HH 
humor, never in a hurry, always ready to 


the 


be produced. 


a good fellow.” was never out of 


a rivalry with strongest 


W ith- 
al, he was a musician, and performed well 

several of 
object of interest and attention 


pubhie 


try his hand in 


and best who could 


upon instruments, and was, 


course, an 
at 
gatherings. 

Now was that Harry 


to fall under 


military parades and othiex 
Raymond began 
influences of a most deleterious 
character. 
of the 


gradually 


The drinking habits of many 
he 


his mo al 


circles with which mingled, 


wore upon convic- 
tions, and upon his resolution to abstain, 
until he could take “a social glass * and 
become merry with those who were under 
the unholy excitement of the intoxicating 
bowl. The vigilant eye of true friendship 
looked with deep concern upon the perils 
to which poor Harry was now exposed, 
and of which he seemed not at all aware 

But 
frequent, and the general course of things 
| 


f temptation were not 


occasions §¢ 


was not materially varied for several 
years, and no very threatening events ar- 
rived, until! he was united in marriage to 
Harriet Brenen, an interéSting girl of 


fourteen. 
Mr. Raymond was now becoming some- 


what advanced in ye and naturally 


ars, 
wished to give up the burdens of business. 
He possessed himself of a small farm, 
of which his took the 

became 


Young 


t} 
iit 


h id 
son Ilarry now 


Mrs. Raymond 


family, i 


charge 


an inmate of ind soon imbibed 











the religious spirit which still prevailed 
among the remaining members of the 
family circle, which had now been exten- 
sively broken up. She found in old Mrs. 
Raymond a mother indeed—one who not 
only entered into all her sympathies, under 
the heavy and unexpected domestic trials 
which will soon be noticed, but who could 
sive her spiritual instructions and con- 
solation, as occasion required. 
The practice of “ taking a little’ 
maddening draught increased upon Henry, 
until he occasionally became disguised, 
and was irregular in his return from the 
to which he now 


s 


neighboring villages, 


of the | 
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torted promises of amendment, which were 
kept for a time, longer or shorter accord- 
ing to circumstances, but were finally 
broken. 

The terrible, the astounding facts were 


| brought to the knowledge of brothers and 


made frequent visits under the pretexts of | 
| done by the providence of God, by religion, 


business. ‘The terrible and long-expected 
event finally At a late hour 
Harry drove up and succeeded in getting 
the His horses had been 
overdriven and neglected, and he 
stupefied with drink and benumbed with 
There were two individuals, who 


ranspired. 
into house. 
was 


cold. 
had oceupied each a corner by the fire, 
in mute sorrow and breathless suspense, 
while the teapot sat upon the embers and 
the table was spread with what was neces- 
sary to supply the cravings of hunger. 
These 


were the first to give the needed help to 


two—the wife and the mother— 
the nearly helpless object of many hours 
of indescribable solicitude. When Harry 
had been conducted to his bed, with many 
expressions of kindness and sympathy, 
his two guardian angels retired—not to 
sleep, but to have their imagination haunt- 
ed, during the 
night, by the repetition of the scene which 
That was 
night of anguish, of tears, and of prayers, 
which can only be appreciated by the 
Father of fathoms the 
depths of human sorrow and counts the 


had passed before them. a 


mercies, who 
sighs of his children. 

The day which succeeded was a gloomy 
one. A few words of most significant 
rebuke from the wife and the mother, and 
the down-cast countenance and sad pen- 
siveness of old Mr. Raymond, which al- 
ways expressed unutterable things, were 
met by a confused expression of the coun- 
tenance, and a vague glancing of the eye 
in different directions, but with no angry 
words. It is enough—indeed too much— 
much more than I could wish—to say, that 
the same scene, with slight variations of 
circumstances, was occasionally repeated. 
Admonitions and tender expostulations ex- 


Vor. V.—4 


remaining hours of the | 


sisters abroad, and a sense of deep morti- 
fication, as well as a feeling of heart- 
breaking sorrow, passed through the entire 
family circle. Family pride was wounded, 
and, in some instances, some little indig- 
nation for the moment was indulged. Why 
is it that our lovely circle must be dis- 
graced with one recreant member, and one 
who possesses so many excellent natural 
qualities, and for whom so much has been 


by friends? was often asked. But the 
matter finally resolved itself into a re- 
ligious question, and resort was had to 
prayer and earnest personal appeal. All 


prayed to the God who has the hearts of 








all men in his hands for help in the great 
emergency, while wife, father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, in turn, exhorted and 
warned Henry, in the most affectionate 
and melting strains. 

About this time he received a letter 
from James, which concluded in_ this 
wise :—‘ And now, my dear Henry, I pray 
you to hear me willingly for a moment, in 
a matter which presses more heavily upon 
my heart, and is of more solemn interest 
to you than anything beside. You will 
anticipate the subject—it is your course 
of life. 1 trust you have not forgotten 
that you have a wife, parents, brothers 
and sisters, who naturally care for you, and 
feel a deep interest in what concerns your 
honor and happiness. Nor can you have 
altogether forgotten that you have a soul 
which will live when the world, and all 
within it, shall be consumed. But is your 
conduct consistent with anything like a 
rational conviction of these facts? Are 
you not breaking the hearts of the wife of 
your youth and the mother who bore you ? 
Are you not mortifying and grieving all 
of us todeath? More, are you not hasten- 
ing to a premature and a dishonorable 
grave, and to an awful account after death ? 
O, my dar brother, how can we give you 
up! Have mercy upon us—have some 
pity upon yourself—and break off your ab- 
surd and ruinous course—and turn about, 
while you may, and live. Could I take 
you in my arms this moment, I would 
bathe your brow with my tears, and would, 








42 
yA 
if you would allow me, bring you to our 
common Saviour, and see you again united 
to his fold. 


| Say to pre Va 


What, my dear Henry, shall 


ruinous course, and return to your duty? 
Let me assure you that prayers and tears 
God 


witnesses 


will follow you to the last. grant 


that they may not be swift 


igainst you in the day of judgment. 
“As ever, your affectionate brother.” 


il upon you to forsake your | 
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As Henry’s eyes ran hastily over the | 


lines of this letter, his heart palpitated, 
his countenance changed, first being deep- 
ly flushed, then turning as pale as a 
corpse—and when he had read the last 
word, his hand which held the letter fell 
into his lap, and the tears coursed down 
his cheeks. He rose up, and walked off 
to a retired spot, where he alternately 
wept immoderately, and made strong efforts 
to brace himself up, and recover his wont- 


ed 


that he would never again be seen intoxi- 


indifference. He, however, resolved 
cated. 

This purpose was adhered to for several 
months ; but, in an evil hour, he was again 
overcome, and now he seemed more fatally 
prostrated than The of 
triends were again renewed, and they final- 


ever. efforts 
ly succeeded in prevailing upon the object 
of their solicitude to “ sign the pledge.” 
that 
For months he 


Strong hopes were now entertained 
Henry would not relapse. 
was sober and industrious as ever, and the 
seemed to think the danger had 
passed over, and felt their hopes assured. 


family 


Che consternation of the Raymond fam- 
ily, and of their sympathizing friends, may 
be better imagined than described, upon 
the dreadful event of another lapse of 
(ireumstances transpired, 
which are so common and well known that 


poor Henry. 


they net d not be deseribed, which proved 
more than a match for the strencth of pur- 





heart, and scarcely knew how to brook 
the evils which she suffered. Old Mr. 
Raymond often groaned out, “ Poor Harry 
is ruined—and, I fear, will never be recov- 
ered.”” But there was one heart that held 
out—supported by faith and hope—graces 
which had been tried as in the fire, and 
which, at this period of life, had ceased 
to falter. 
that of the mother of the unfortunate and 


And whose heart was this but 


apparently ruined victim of a 


vice 2? 


monster 
The heart of the mother felt most 
keenly the fearful situation of the object 
of her solicitude—she was not blind to his 
dangers nor his faults—she saw the im- 
potency of human resolutions, and all mo- 
tives founded upon mere self-respect or 
worldly prospects in a struggle with an 
overpowering appetite for the intoxicating 


| draught; but she knew full well the effi- 


| cacy of prayer. 


pose and the power of conscience, which, | 


much relied 
nd down went the unfortunate vic- 


in this case, had been too 


upon, a 
ot 
ever, into the mire of inte mperance. Henry 


lost his self-respect, and, to a most 


tim a rampant appetite, deeper than 
now 
fearful extent, his respect for the feelings 
and admonitions of his friends. He spent 
days and weeks trom home—he lounged 
about rum-shops and country towns, until 
he became an object of general commisera- 
tion 

Many now gave up Harry Raymond for 


lost. His youthful companion almost lost 


Her dependence was upon 
God alone, and not upon plans of man’s 
She never, for a moment, gave 
but despite of all the 
discouraging circumstances which arose, 


devising. 
up “ poor Harry ;” 


she persisted in believing, and in declaring, 
that “her prodigal son would finally re- 
turn.” 

In the mean time, no efforts were spared 
to awaken the the 
fears, and to rekindle the domestic feel- 
Whenever he came 


home—at whatever hour of the day or 


conscience, to alarm 
ings of the inebriate. 


night—under whatever cireumstances— 
however degraded and disgusting his ap- 
pearance, he always met a kind reception, 
and found prompt provisions made for his 
pressing wants. When he had recovered 
himself from a state of entire or partial 
intoxication, he was then kindly expostu- 
lated with, and urged to “ stay at home,” 
and give the family the pleasure of his 
company, and the benefit of his help upon 
would 
but the stern de- 
mands of a morbid appetite would finally 


the farm. These * cords of love ” 


restrain him for a while; 


break them asunder, and the victim would 


| again find himself bound within the folds of 


the monstrous serpent, whese coils are as 
crushing as those of the merciless anacon- 
da, and whose venom is cruel as the grave. 

Prayer was made unceasingly for poor 
Henry. 
the morning and evening sacrifice. 


He was formally remembered in 
His 
by a 
large circle of relatives and acquaintances ; 


case was carried to God in secret 
and often in the social prayer meeting was 


fervent intercession offered up to God for 























the same object by a score of earnest, be- 
‘ieving Christians. 

Several of Mr. Raymond’s family were 
located in the neighborhood, and Catherine 
It happened that on a 

eautiful morning, Henry Raymond came 
to his sister’s house unusually sober, es- 
tally considering that he had 
bsent from for a week or more. 
While a breakfast was being prepared for 
him, he sat in the corner in a pensive 


Dunbar was one. 


heen 


nec 


home 


mood, and, after he had taken his breakfast, 
ie resumed the same position, and seemed 
lost in thought. 
rupted his revery with a propesition which 
“ Harry,” said 


Catherine finally inter- 


seemed to astonish him. 
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son. They were seated when Henry en- 
tered ; and it was to them the signal of a 
fervent ejaculation to God, that the wan- 
derer might be awakened and reclaimed. 
The discourse was appropriate, and sank 
down into the hearts of many ; and Henry 
Raymond was among those who felt “ the 


| word of God, like a hammer, breaking in 


she, “come, go with me to the meeting | 


this morning; we are having very inter- 
esting services at the church.” “ Me go 
answered Henry: 
“that would be of no use—nodbody cares 
“ Dear Henry,” re- 


joined Catherine, ‘* how can you think so! 


with you to church!” 
anything about me.” 


have we not all given you evidence enough 
of our regards, and our anxious desires for 
your welfare?” Henry hung his head, 
and with quivering lips and broken utter- 
ance, rejoined: “| am not fit to be seen in 
decent company ;” and looking upon him- 
self as though until that moment he had 
been perfectly insensible to the condition 
of his person, added: * Kate, I have yet a 
little too much pride to show my head in 
the church in such a condition as this.” 
‘You are right, Harry, perfeetly right,” 
unswered Catherine, “and I can help you 
out of the trouble at once—wash yourself 
up, and [7 
of clothes. 


band—‘ are just of a size.” 


furnish you with a good suit 
You and Thomas’”—her hus- 
“<“] don't 
know about borrowing a suit of clothes to 
wear to meeting,” answered Henry. 
dear brother,” rejoined Catherine, “ it is 
no time tor 
pride ; this may be the last of your day of 
grace. Come now,” said she, taking him 
by the arm, “do please me this time, and 
I will promise you that you will never re- 


or) 


gret it. Henry sat dumb for a moment, 
and then began to move as though he had 
The suit was soon in readi- 


The 


consented. 


ness, and he was washed and shaved. 


“ My | 


pieces the rock.” He, however, managed 
to hold up his head until the social prayer- 
meeting came on. At a particular stage 
of the exercises, old Mr. Raymond, with 
his melodious, tremulous voice, struck 
up— 


’ 


“Come, ye sinners, poor and needy’ 


when, quick as a flash of lightning, a 
thousand old associations were revived in 
Henry’s mind. His heart began to melt ; 
and when the old gentleman poured out a 
flood of melting melody upon the lines— 
“Tf you tarry till you’re better, 
You will never come at all; 
Not the righteous, 


Sinners Jesus came to call ”— 


the fountains of grief were unstopped, 


| and poor Henry wept and sobbed aloud. 


| 


| sympathies of the occasion. 


you to indulge in such foolish | 


A few encouraging words were whispered 
in ear; and, after the 
closed, he returned with Catherine, 


his service had 
silent 
and sad. 

The circumstances had electrified the 
assembly, and constituted the principal 
topic of conversation on the way home. 
The pious hoped, and the careless were 
astonished : but none uttered a contempt- 
uous word. One of Henry’s companions, 
who was present, seemed to partake of the 
“ Now,” 
said he, * if Harry should take a religious 
turn, blame me if I think it would hurt 
him—for the fact is, he’s getting a little 
bit too bad.” Another rejoined: “If he 
should come out strong, won't they have a 
time over at the old man’s? I should like 
to be there, and see them carry on about 


| five minutes.” 


next hour he walked up to the church by | 
| at meeting, and seemed much affected. 


and no little sur- 


prise was occasioned by his appearance. 


the side of Catherine; 


The pious old couple had been heard, 
that morning especially, to pray that God 
would reach the heart of their miserable 


Old Mr. Raymond and his consort went 
home with an unusually quick step; and 
upon entering the cottage, the old lady 
said to Harriet, (who had remained at 
home, brooding over her troubles,) ‘* Dear 
Harriet, what do you think? Henry was 


‘* Henry at meeting!” exclaimed Harriet, 


! and leaning her head upon her hand, she 


sighed, and said no more. 
When the tide of Henry’s feelings hac 
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subsided a little, he was the subject of 
severe temptation ; and upon being prompt- 
ed by Catherine to return to the meeting 
at evening, he said: “I think I’ll not go 
* Go; yes, Henry, do go,” 
“ The people,” said 


tliis evening.” 
ruswered Catherine. 
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Henry, “stared at me as though I had 
been an elephant; and 1’ve no doubt they 
know whose clothes I have on.” | 


* Don’t mind that, it’s nobody’s business, 


He nry ; and, besides, I tell you they are 
! glad to Even Dick 
Simons made remarks upon the subject 


see 


you there. 


it wou 


ist recollect that all at stake—now 


1S 
yo 


this one decision.” Henry lingered, and 


Catherine implored—at one period 


ings of godly sorrow, while he audibly 
uttered the publican’s prayer, * God 


Many encour- 


be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” 
aging words were spoken to the returning 
prodigal, while fervent prayers were offer- 
ed up for his deliverance from the guilt of 
sin, and the power of an almost invincible 
habit. 

The service closed, and Henry joined 
Harriet at the door, and they walked, 
arm in arm, to the cottage. When all 
were seated, Henry made a most humble 


| confession, and was proceeding to ‘ask 


ld astonish you; and besides, now, 


1 may turn the scale for woe or bliss by | 


he | 


emed finally to have resolved to decline | 


that 
said he, “just let me stay here 


} a 
tending the meeting 


evening.— 
IVULe, 

! read the Bible, and Ill go again to- 
morrow.” Catherine thought she saw the 
device of Satan in the proposition ; and felt 
that it was the very point at which defeat 
ld 


would 


probably be fatal; and now she ral- 
Throwing 


j 


d and made a fresh assault. 


her arms around Henry’s neck, she burst 
tears, and exclaimed, * O, my dearest | 
other, can you thwart the hopes of 
futher, mother, and Harriet—poor dear 


—by one fatal step. I have just 


; 
fiarriet 


learned that Harriet will be at the meeting 


to-night—and, O, how disappointed and 
gorieved§ she will be” 


——*‘ Stop, stop, 


Kate ud Henry, * Ill go, come what 
will.” 

He we to the meeting; and there 
were all the connections and neighbors in | 


state of breathless anxiety to see how 


poor Harry Raymond would shape his 


course. 
took her seat in a retired place, as much 


Harriet, pensive and trembling, | 


out of sight as possible, and waited the 
issue. The matter in Henry’s mind was 
now settled. He had already broke | 
ground, and he must go on, or, in all cer- 


a fresh occasion of grief to his 


tuinty, be 


friends, be jeered by his companions in sin, | 


and probably be forsaken by God, and soon | 


At 


he arose, and, with a tremb- 


plunged into irretrievable ruin. 


suitable time 
ling voice, confessed his sins, and « xpress- 
ed his purpose to lead a new life. 
story was brief, but it produced a wonder- 
tul ef 


ously strengthened his own resolutions. 


fect upon the audience, and marvel- 


ile knelt down, and gave vent to the feel- 


a 


His | 


pardon” for all the wrongs he had inflict- 
ed upon their feelings, when old Mr. 
Raymond him with, “ My 
dear Henry, say nothing about us; we 


interrupted 


have pardoned you, so far as we could, 


long ago: the most we are concerned 


about is that you have sinned against 


God. If he will forgive you—and we 
know he is both able and willmg—all the 
rest will settled.”  ‘* Ah,” 
sponded Henry, “he cannot forgive me, as 


be soon re 
I see, without abandoning his justice ; for 
if ever a sinner deserved to go to hell, I 
do.” Tears coursed down the cheeks of 


the venerable patriarch, and while he was 


trying sufficiently to recover his feelings 
to respond encouragingly, and Harriet 
was groaning and sighing from the bottom 
of her almost broken heart, old Mrs. Ray- 
mond, not being able to restrain her deep 
emotions any longer, broke out in such 
strains as she alone could command, under 
circumstances so calculated to carry away 
all the barriers of feeling. ‘* What!” said 
she, “God not willing to forgive you, 
little 
it in our hearts to re- 


when we, poor creatures, so like 


him, could not have 
tain the slightest sense of the wrongs you 


done, 


only as they affect your happi- 


Like the 


father who ran to meet his poor, miserable 


have 
ness? This cannot be, my son. 
son, while a great way off, your heavenly 
Father will meet you in mercy, and freely 
forgive you all. Yes, he will; I know he 
will; and turning to the old gentleman, 
she respectfully, but earnestly asked,— 
* Father, shall we not have 

The 


down, and all followed his example. 


prayers ? 

bowed 
He 
prayed in tremulous and plaintive tones, 
but in th When 


old) gentleman instantly 


language of assurance. 


he had concluded, the venerable matron 
followed, in much the same strain, with 
the additional circumstance, that she 


humbly asked God now to fulfil the prom- 
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ise which he had so often brought home | muttered out—*It is an ill wind that 


to her sorrowing heart, that he would 
“bring home his banished.”” When the 
old lady had earnestly and solemnly said 
‘“‘ Amen,” after a brief pause she said— 
** Now, Harriet, child, can you not pray ?” 
Harriet uttered a few words and broke 
down. 

“ Dear Henry,” said the old gentleman, 
“now pray for yourself.” Henry ejacu- 
lated, ‘* Save, Lord, or I perish. O my 
sins—my sins press me down like moun- 
tains! Canst thou have mercy upon such 
a wretch as | am?” and ended with bro- 
ken utterances of sorrow, and some ex- 
pressions which indicated an approach to 
despair. 

All retired; but there was little sleep 
for the inmates of the cottage during that 


| blows no good. 





memorable night. In the morning old 
Mr. Raymond chose for the occasion the 
one hundred and sixteenth psalm. It was 
a perfect expression of the feelings of the 
penitent Henry. When all bowed down 
in prayer, the patriarch addressed the 
throne of grace in importunate and confid- 


ing language, particularly pleading the 
promises made to those who are of “a 
contrite spirit.” This went to Henry’s 
heart, and he arose from his knees with 
hope springing up in his soul; he saw 
‘men as trees walking.” Light increased 
through the day, and the following night 
found Henry Raymond a calm, confiding 
disciple, at the feet of Jesus. 

Now the joy of the pious exhibited 
itself in the most free and tender congrat- 
ulations. Henry Raymond was welcomed 
to the religious circles of the village, and 
all the privileges of the Church. All 
were glad, and all most cordially sympa- 
thized with the Raymonds. Even a cer- 
tain class of wags seemed delighted, and 
often would remark, “ A happy turn this 
for poor Harry.” ‘ Yes,” another would 
add, “and I hope he will stick to his 
text.””. The news soon spread throughout 
the neighboring towns, and it was, of 
course, matter of remark with the differ- 
ent classes of persons, according to their 





tastes and moral sentiments. 
dicted that his religious career would be 
short, while others ardently hoped for 
better things. 

The tavern keepers, for the present, at 
least, had lost a constant visitor; and one 


Some pre- 


of these heartless men, upon hearing of | 


the conversion of Harry Raymond, dryly 


I shall now be likely to 
get my grog bill, for Harry will go to 
work, and he’s as honest a fellow as ever 
lived.” 

All was now right in the cottage. 
Henry set himself at work to improve the 


| *,* . . 
condition of things upon the premises, and 


to provide himself with decent appare). 
while he lacked no aid which his wants 
required. His debts were soon discharged, 
and almost before he was aware of it. he 
had gained universal confidence. He was 
soon called upon, in turn, to lead the fam- 
ily devotions, and to take an active part in 
social meetings ; and when he opened his 
mouth to speak or pray, all were silent 
and solemn. Many who, on other ocea- 
casions, showed little regard for religion, 
were moved to tears by his affecting ap- 
peals, and were often heard to remark— 
‘** Harry is now sincere, anyhow, whatever 
he does hereafter.” 

All Henry Raymond’s friends rejoiced 
at the marvelous change which had taken 
place in his life and conduct, but they 
“rejoiced with trembling.” They did 
not immediately spread the matter abroad. 
by writing letters to distant members of 
the family, but prudently set themselves 
to surround the object of their solicitude 
with every encouragement and help to 
constancy. 

In the mean time James, with a portion 
of his family, came to visit his parents, 
not knowing whether he should find Henry 
with the heart of a brother, if even alive. 
On reaching the neighborhood he met a 
friend of the family who, after identifying 
James Raymond, earnestly asked, “ Have 
you heard from Henry lately?” “ Not 2 
word,” was the reply. ‘“ Well, then,” 
rejoined he, “I have good news for you. 
He is clothed, and in his right mind. He 
has experienced religion, and for the last 
six months has been as sober and respect- 
able a man as there is in the town.” 
This was ‘good news,” indeed. What 
the character of the meeting and the visit 
was, the reader may judge. 

And now I end my story by saying that 
Henry Raymond was assisted in the mat- 
ter of improving his education by his bro- 
thers. He entered the ministry in due 
time, and, at the time of this present writ- 
ing, for thirteen years has been a faithful 
and successful laborer in the vineyard of 
the Lord. 
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ANY pleasing fac 
ihe early history of Methodism are, 


with 





no doubt, embalmed in the memories of its 
They delight to relat 


f the work of God 


0 ministers. 


them as illustrations o 
in its origin and early progress, and they 
generally interest, and not unfrequ ntly 
their One such ineident 


edly hearers, 


is in my possession, and | communicate it 


fur the reader’s entertainment, and per- 


nee instruction. 
Within the bounds of the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Conferences, many yet re- 


M Allister. 


It is more than thirty 


member the devoted Richard 
I knew him well. 


vi 


irs ago that I had the privilege of form- 
ing his acquaintance, 
I lived in his father’s house, and the inci- 
dents | shall relate | 
from the family or himself. 


Archibald M’Allister, lisq., the father 


Nearly three years 


received direct \ 


of Richard, was a man of note in his 
neighborhood. He had been an officer 
in the revolutionary army, and had some- 
thing of the military in his character. ‘To 
il warmth of feeling, ease, and cor- 
diality of manner, and real kindness of 
hit t, he added a considerable share of 
f-will. Le was easily excited ; but his 
passion soon died away, and left him sub- 
yect to the kindest feelings. - 
Hi residence Was at Fort Hunt r, on 
the ¢ bank of the Susquehanna River, 
iiles vve Harrisburg, where he 
ow nik a handsome property, which still 
remains in the family. It is a romantic 
regio On the one side the majestic 
s ehanna rolls its ceaseless tide ot 
“ s, Which, chafed and irritated by the 
numerous rocks against which they per- 
p y beat in their passage, send forth 
constant mmurmur, amounting in damp 
\ tie even to a roar. Some distance 
ve the house, the river breaks through 
r of the Blue Mountain and makes a 
i descent, forming what are ealled 


*s Falls. The channel of the rive 


1 the stream is a@ mile wide, Is very 


ow, and is navigable for rafts and arks 


few weeks in the year; that is, in 
tresnets ot spring and full The farm 
surrounded by mountain ridges, green 

i well wooded to the top. Che entire 
see rv is beautifully plieturesque and wild 
il from Fort H to Clark's 
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Ferry was one of the most romantic that 


IT ever saw. In some spots it was truly 





sublime, the towering mountains rising 
abruptly from the water’s edge. I say 
was ; for the Pennsylvania Canal, mad 
since that day, has very much changed 
its character. But it is wildly grand still ; 


and no doubt many a voyager on the eana 


has felt his mind elevated to sublimity as, 


passing between the mountain base and the 


noble river, he has seen the immens 
masses of rock jutting out high above his 
head, threatening to fall upon him an 


erush him and his frail craft at once. 

It was but a few years before I reside 
there that Methodism had been introduced 
l. 
M’Allister’s family (nleces) 
the Methodist Church; 
but she 
to the 
Richard had already commenced 


into that neighborhood. I found two mem- 


of 


\ . 
Mr. 
members 


rs 


of and 


also a daughter, Was married 


and had 
York. 


his ministry. 


removed state of New- 


It is of this fact in his his- 
tory that I am about to speak. 

When the Methodist first 
came into his neighborhood, Mr. M’Allis- 
te! Nev- 


Vit lded so fai 


mninisters 


Was strongly opposed to them. 


ertheless, he at le neth 


as 
to allow them to estabiish meetings on his 
property, his tenants, and work people, 


and servants forming a considerable part 
At length his oldes 


of the congregation. 


daughter and youngest son united with 


this flock, at that time so feeb 


esleenne d 


le and lightiy 
in the circle of his acquaintances 
This was tar from being agreeable to th 


father’s wishes; but he was not impla- 
cable nor unreasonable. In faet he found 


that these people were not as he at first 
supposed, “ setters forth of strange gods,” 


} 


but only “ preached unto them Jesus and 


the resurrection.”” A decided change in 
his views took place, so that he at length 
ive land upon his estate to build a church. 
and contributed a large 
Many still 
lishing Creek Church, on what was then. 
Dauphin 
\n unostentatiouS church, to be 


nest] 


part toward the 





expense. remember the ol] 


and for many vears afterward, 


Cireult. - 


it was, ing there 


SUT, 


with the treamlet gurgling by 


mountain 


side to many souls is that | 


it 


ll 


church dear, was radiant with me 


han wordly ¢ ‘To many 


riils. 


the gate of heaven. 


M*Allister still far 


inetified 




















pious and devoted children. Indeed, he 
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barely endured their Christian life, and | 
| giving him every assurance of the utmost 


often gave painful evidence of his want 
of sympathy with them. 
day when he and Richard were engaged 
in their rural affairs on some part of the 
premises distant from the dwelling, that 
Mr. M’Allister, under a provocation, gave 
way to a burst of temper, accompanied 
with a profane expression, for which Rich- 
ard reproved him. This so offended the 
father that he struck him, and ordered 
him instantly to leave his house. Richard 
took him at his word ; went home, pack- 
ed up a few things in a handkerchief, 
and, with his bundie on his arm, kissed 
his mother and departed, no one knew 
whither. 

When his father came in, the first thing 
he did was to inquire for Richard. When 
Mrs. M’Allister, who was a most superior 
woman, as well as affectionate mother, 
related what had occurred, the father was 
struck dumb, not dreaming that what he 
had said in his haste would be literally 
He loved his son, and thought 
It was the 


taken. 
with agony of his situation. 
He had 
slenderly provided, as he knew he must 


be, without letters, a 


depth of winter. gone on foot, 
small 
supply of clothing, and but indifferently 
repared to buffet with the world. He 
immediate ly ordert d every horse from his 


with funds, 


stables, and sent a rider in every direction | 


But it was in 
frozen over, and 


in search of the wanderer. 
The 
Richard, unseen by the family, had crossed 
taken the road direct for 


vain. river Was 


on the ice, and 


Baltimore, where he had few acquaint- 


It happened one | 


ances, if any ; but where he had learned 


that the Methodist Chureh was strong and 
influential, and where he hoped to find or 
make friends. The journey came near to 
having a fatal termination. 
was covered with snow, the road on that 
side of the river running up a wild valley 
but thinly settled, was not well broken, 
Richard 
having traveled on foot most of the day, 
Providen- 


and walking was very laborious. 


became completely exhausted. 
tially, a gentleman who knew him over- 
iook him on the road, and seeing his piti- 
able eondition, dismounted and gave him 
the use of his horse, until they reached a 
place Thus assisted 
he finally reached Baltimore in safety. 
After what was thought a suitable delay, 


of accommodation. 


« friend communicated the place of Rich- 


The ground | 
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ard’s residence to his father, who imme- 
diately sent another son to bring him home, 


indulgence in his religious views and hab- 
its. After this, for some time, he walked 
his Christian path without hinderance or 
molestation. 

Some time after this—I do not know 
exactly how long—Richard felt that a dis- 
pensation of the gospel was committed to 
him; and having obtained permission, he 
began to pray and exhort in social meet- 
ings, greatly to the satisfaction of his 
Christian friends and the Church. 

Mr. M’Allister thought Richard not 
at all fitted by education for the work 
of the ministry. His two elder sons, 
intended for professional life, were liberally 
educated ; the two younger, being intend- 
ed for rural pursuits, received only good 
substantial English instruction. To un- 
dertake the work of the 
ministry, with so slender an amount of 
intellectual culture, the father thought 
preposterous in the extreme. He was 
willing to send him to college and prepare 
him for the ministry in a branch of the 


responsible 


Church possessing better opportunities 
for eligible situations ; but this did not 
meet Richard’s views. [ 


Te was a Meth- 


odist. He was impatient to begin his 
work. His brethren and the officiary 
of the Church saw that he had native 


talents,—sound judgment, clear views of 
theology, and especially a correct knowl- 
edge of the way of salvation—and they 
saw him fitted in their view for immediate 
usefulness, and holding out great promise 
for the future. 
Richard was that he should lose no time 


They were as earnest as 


in commencing his ministry. 

It was drawing toward the close of the 
conference year, and Richard was par- 
ticularly anxious to obtain his recom- 
mendation from the Quarterly Conference, 


| and be admitted into the ensuing Annual 


| Conference in April; 


father was 
They both 


the 
equally anxious to prevent it. 


| had a seeret motive for this solicitude— 


and yet seareely secret either, since each 


| knew what was passing in the other’s 


mind. The fact was, Mr. M’Allister’s 
eldest son, George Washington, afterward 
well known as Colonel M’Allister, who, 
on completing his education, had gone to 
Georgia, had married and become wealthy, 
was expected with his family to spend the 


summer at his father’s house. He was a 
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very superior man, of high accomplish- 
ments, finished education, and of noble, 
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father was waiting to learn the issue. 


| ** Well, Washington, what do you think 


honorable, elevated sentiments and bear- | 


ing. 
hoped from the influence of this highly 


culti However, 


vated but worldly brother. 


Richard feared as much as his father | 


Washington arrived, and Richard was yet | 


at home. His father had utterly refused 
to supply him with a horse and the neces- 
sary equipments for an itinerant minister. 
Richard feared the worst from thi 
bined of father brother. 
The father soon communicated his views 
to Washington, and, according to expecta- 
tion, quite secured him on his own side. 
Washington had l that Richard 


lea 
should expose himself and disgrace the 


come 


influence and 


no lt 


family by attempting what he considered 
him inadequate to perform, 

It so chanced some little time after this, 
that Richard, who had alre ady received a 
local pre ache r’s license, and officiated OoCc- 


casionally in the neighborhood, had an ap- 


pointment in the church on his father’s | 
| fever, from the effeets of which he 


The told 
Washington that it would be an excellent 


estate, father, hearing of it, 


opportunity for him to hear and judge for 


had he would 


If, when he no doubt 
end to this preaching mania. 


hims 


an 


soon put 


of this preaching now 2?” 


* Pathe Sed the 
reply, ‘if ever a man was called to preach 


was calm and serious 
the gospel Richard is; and he ought to 


preach; and if you will not give him a 
horse and saddlebags I will.” 

* QO!” said the father—for his resistances 
was all gone—* if he must have a horse 


and saddlebags, I suppose I am the most 


suitable person to buy them for him.” 


} 
| 
} 
| 


ence, 


trouble. He ran 
He was ap- 


Richard had no more 
brief but 

pointed first to the city of Philadelphia, 
I think by the Presiding Elder ; hi 
traveled for a short season with one of the 


bishops, by whom he was appointed 


a bright career. 


then 


to 
Baltimore to fill a vaeaney, and thus be- 
came attached to the Baltimore Confer- 
After traveling a few years, while 


| 
stationed a second time in Baltimore, he 


fully recovered. 


| 


| of climate, and 


All things being thus arranged, Washing- | 


congregation. 


ton placed himself in the 


Those who were present related to me the 


facts. Richard, instead of quailing before 
the keen eye that was so scrutinizingly 
bent upon him, only called more*fervently 
upon his God, and threw himself upon his 


rracious aid. He was nerved to uncom- 


mon vigor. ‘The opening services passed 


off without anything marked. After 
taking his text, the preacher soon began 
to show that he was not the novice that 


Ile 


skill, his ide 


h indle d 
flowed 
ect 


his brothe r had supposed. 


with 


as 


his subject 


his language was corr and 


freely, 
sufficiently copious, and after a time there 
began to breathe through his words a holy 
influence, a power that 
the heart. Washington was 

prise d, then astonished, at length 


sacred touched 


firet 
ALi Dt 


sur- 
amazed, 
until, forgetting where he was, as his hands 
rested on the back of the seat | 


he gradually and unconsciously rose upon 


his feet, his nether jaw dropped down, 
and thus standing upright in the middle 
of the congregation with his mouth half 
open, he listened in breathless attention to 
the sermon. As soon as the service was 


} } . 7 | 4 he 
ended he returned Che 


| and constant ; 


vefore him, | 


married a daughter of Colonel Barry of 
that city, and the same year took the yellow 
hever 
Ile filled one or two ap- 
pointments afterward ; but his health utte: 
to the South for chan 


failing, he went 


in e ul 


died i 
the house of his 


great peac 
Christian triumph at 
brother in Georgia, who subsequé ntly be- 
came a pious man, and died the death of 
the righteous. 

Thus rose, and shone, and set, “a bright 
particular star” He 
His light was mild, gentle, 


‘a burning and a shining 


in Methodism. wus 


not ameteor. 


light * he was, and by the brightness oi 


his example many were guided into the 
way of peace. As * 


is wise,” and ** they that be wise shall shine 


he that winneth souls 


the brightness of the firmament, and 


as 
they that turn many to righteousness, as 


the stars forever and ever,” so shall many 


in the last day, while they admire and 
prove his choice, bless God that they 


a} 
were ever permitted to know that devoted 


and exemplary minister of Christ, Richard 


M’Allister. . 


1- 
AC 


CuitpHoop.—Childhood is li 


ror, catching and reflecting images ; 


around it. Remember that an impious 


profane thought uttered by a parent’s lips 


may operate upon a young heart like 
careless spray of water thrown upon pol- 
ished steel, staining it with rust, whiel ) 


after scouring can etlace 

















AN AWKWARD ADVENTURE. 


NE evening in the autumn of 185—, 
during a temporary stay av a muddy 
little fishing station near the junction of 
the river Avon with the Bristol Channel, 
an adventure befell me, which might have 


been attended with very untoward results, 
and which I shall relate as briefly as may 
be. I had taken my residence for a week 


or two in the neighborhood, for the ex- 
press purpose of holding communication 
and exchanging occasional visits with an 
old friend and schoolfellow, the captain of 
an India trader then lying at anchor in 
the roads. We generally spent our even- 
ings together, either on board his vessel 
or at my lodgings, but always separated 
about an hour before midnight. The old 
boatman, who two or three times a week 
cowed me off to the vessel and brought 
me back again, happened to be out of the 
way one evening at the accustomed hour ; 
and while I was waiting, almost ankle- 
deep inthe brown sludge which the reced- 
ing tide leaves upon that coast, expecting 
his appearance, a decent-looking middle- 
aged man pulled toward me in the merest 
cockle-shell of a craft, and, touching his 
hat of glazed tarpaulin, volunteered to sup- 
ply his place. Without hesitating a mo- 
ment I stepped into the boat, and, seating 
myself in the stern, pointed to the “ Bhurt- 
poor,” lying about a mile and a half in the 
offing, and told him to pull away. 

The season was approaching the equi- 
nox, and, the wind blowing fresh, my ap- 
petite for dinner sharpened as we got clear 
of the mud-banks, which, as the tide runs 
out, their backs above the 
surface in that part of the river. The sun 
had sunk nearly to the level of the moun- 
tain-tops in distant Wales, but was still 
shining brightly when I took my seat; but 
we had not proceeded a mile before a dark 
cloud rising in the west, from which quar- 
ter the wind blew, rapidly curtained him 
from sight, and twilight came on much 
more suddenly than usual. The black 
cloud was the precursor of an angry squall, 
and I could discern the advancing scud 


rear broad 


clooming over the waters at a few miles’ 
distance. I did not relish the notion of 
being caught in it, as with it was also 
advancing, as usual, a heavy shower of 
rain, against which I had no defense, and 
I urged the boatman to pull away with a 


will. ‘* Ay, ay, sir,” said he, tugging at 
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| danced forward at a more rapid rate. 
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the oars, “ trust me for putting your honor 
aboard without a wet jacket.” 

For about two minutes the little boat, 
under the impetus of increased exertions, 
Al- 
ready I could see the hands on board the 
Indiaman hastily furling some loose sails, 
which, as the vessel lay at anchor, had 
probably been let down for the purpose of 
repairs. I was watching the seaman-like 
evolutions of the crew, and marveling at 
the instantaneous disappearance of every 
rag of canvas, when I became suddenly 
aware that my companion had stopped 
rowing, and that the boat, under the influ- 
ence of the receding tide, was drifting out 
of the right track. “ Pull away !” I shout- 
ed, turning my eyes to where he sat, while 
the big drops from the black clouds, now 
right overhead, began splashing down like 
liquid bullets upon us. The man, how- 
ever, neither moved nor spoke, but, with 
crossed arms, clasping the oars to his 
breast, sat stiff and rigid as death. His 
eyes were darting from their sockets, and 
glaring on all sides as though in an agony 
of terror; his mouth, firmly set fast, yet 
spluttered forth foam at the corners ; his 
face, abnormally swollen, was of a livid 
black color ; and the veins of his forehead 
stood out like an iron net-work, while the 
perspiration streamed off his head in a 
perfect torrent. 

What to do I did not know. I con- 
cluded that the man was in a fit of some 
kind or other, and I feared momentarily, 
lest, in some sudden paroxysm, he should 
flounder overboard, and perhaps upset the 
boat, causing the destruction of us both. 
I would have given much to have had a 
friend with whom to advise; but advice 
was out of the question. While I sat 
deliberating, the squall burst upon us with 
unmitigated fury. The floods came down 
a perfect waterspout, and the winds tossed 
us about among the chopping billows to 
such an ugly tune, that in a few minutes 
the boat was nearly half full of water, and 
I was fain to take to baling out with all 
my might, making use of an old saucepan, 
rusty and shorn of its handle, which lay 
among the loose planks in her bottom. 
Still there sat the wretched waterman, 
rigid as a corpse, and apparently insensible 
to the assaults of the tempest. By this 
time it was so dark that I could see nei- 
ther the “ Bhurtpoor ” nor the coast, and, 
what is more, did not know in which di- 
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rection to look for them. I could only 
see my companion’s face by leaning for- 
ward and bringing my own almost in juxta- 
t and whenever I did this, 
j 


5 
ica 


ion W ith 


I 
aspect met my view, 
bly resented my curiosity 
frightful 


, if of anything, of terror, 


by the utterance of a cuttural 
sound, expressive 


st I should lay a hand upon him. 
Che squall fortunately soon mitigated in 


intensity, and seemed to settle down into 
heavy rain. When I had baled out the 
water sufliciently to remove present un- 


easiness on that score—and it seemed to 


me that [ had occupied hours in accom- 


plishing it—I unshipped the rudder, and, 
by dint of no ineonsiderable labor, paddled 


With it so eff etually as to kee P the boat’s 
head to the wind. ‘That was all I could 


} 


do, and [I could not d 


» that very well, as 
that broke over the cun- 


an occasional st 


wale convinced me a dozen times at least. 


After 


dition a 


tossing about in this miserable con- 


considerable time, which seemed 


to me an age, I looked at my watch to see 


how long we had been out, and was 
amazed to find th not two hours had 
elapsed sin we had started. I should 


hardly have been more surprised had the 
de of the channel 


My troubles 


d longer than the 


sun risen on the o 


and ushered in the morning. 


seemed to have en 


whole of the pust day. and vet there were 
eight or nine hours to pass before another 
would dawn upon us. I began to fear 


ot survive the night; we 


were probably several miles from the near- 
est land, but in what direction it lay I had 
no idea. All that I knew was, that we 


were drifting down channel, and that down 
t till the 
would 
lL bawled to my companion 
red 


we must contim tide 


ie? oT ariit 


1, whieh I judged not be for 
several hour 
s loud ; 


ed him, 


, ea Bien isd 
s | eould halloo—bante 


him, 


econ encouraged him, reasoned 


with him ;—all, however, was to no pur- 


pose ; nota response could I elicit. There 


was, therefore, nothing tor it but to sit 


stilland wait the issue. I was wet through 
to the skin—as thoroughly sodden as if | 
1 been fished up from the bottom of the 
ea, and every \ ul then a terrible 
pre I ment h t me tha to the bot- 
mn We ‘ doomed to go betore the 
morning 
How | | this state, alternately 
baling with t y saucepan, paddling 
with the ru . and gazing moodily at 
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the grim figure of the boatman, now half 


shrouded in the darkness, I have no dis- 
must have been 
My reflections 


tinct recollection, but it 
a very considerable time. 
were none of the pleasantest. The vision 
of the captain’s comfortable eabin, and his 
well-spread table furnished with the game 
we had shot together the day before, rose 
to my imagination, in tantalizing force ; 
and there was |, transformed from a de- 


lighted and favored cuest to a miserable 


castaway, at the mercy of a motionless 
image, who, for all I knew. might wake 
up into a raging madman, or die and stiffen 
in the position in which he sat, leaving 
me in the unpleasant predicament of having 
to account for his fate should I happen to 
survive him long. Morbid thoughts began 
to rise in my mind and to mingle with 
unworthy terrors, both of which I had a 
difficulty to shake off. At length I began 
to revolve the matter determinately, with 


a view to action of some sort. I could 
bear the horrible perplexity of my position 


letermined to do something, 
But 


stood 


no longer, and « 
if possible, to bring it to an end. 
the question. | 


| fancied I could 


climmering of licht far away to the 


what ?—that was 
up and looked around. 


see < 


left, and thought that if | could get pos- 


session of the oars, | might sueceed in 


making the land in that direction, particu- 
larly as the wind had now abated and the 
storm had ceased. 

[ cautiously laid my hand upon the man’s 
felt for they 


as those of a person in 


shoulder, and his fingers 
hot 


| endeavored to 


were a high 


fever. loosen the ors 
from his grasp, but | might as well have 
tried to snap them in pieces with my 
they were firm as though gripped 
I felt his face 


both were hot and bathed in clammy mois- 


fingers ; 


in an iron vice. and hair ; 


tellow’s afilie- 


ture. In spite of the poor 
tion, I grew exasperated with him for 
venturing out to sea, with the knowledge 


which he must have had that he was hable 


to such fearful visitations. Half in anger 
idea, I 


for the 


half inspired with a sudden 


he bottom of 


and 
the boat 
filled it 


suddenly in the 


groped In f 
old 


cold brine @ 


saucepan, found it, with the 


and dashed it 
fellow’s face. ‘The shock was instantly 
| 


followed by a deep sigh and a rather vio- 


lent gasping. Distressing as these sounds 
usually are, they were now grate ful music 


thout waiting more than 


Di- 


to my ears, and w 


a minute, T repeated the experiment. 
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rectly afterward I heard the oars rattle in | 


the rowlocks, and saw, as plainly as the 
gloom would permit, that the man was ad- 


dressing himself again to his work, though 


in all likelihood he had hardly yet re- 
covered his full consciousness. I spoke 
to him, but received no answer. 
filled the rusty saucepan and sprinkled 
water over his face with my fingers. At 
length he threw off his hat with one hand, 
shook himself, and with much difficulty 
stammered forth, * It’s all right now.” 

* All right, do you call it? Where- 
abouts are we? and what o’clock do you 
suppose it is? and whereaway lies the 
Bhurtpoor 2” 

** Very sorry, your honor—how long is 
it we’ve been out?” 

“ Four or five hours—perhaps six; a 
pretty serape you have let me into !” 

* Very sorry, your honor; but we'll get 
picked up before long. 
a-comin’—she ‘ll be down upon us in twen- 
ty minutes, and we’ll be snug enough on 
board of her.” 

I could see nothing of the smack whose 
approach he announced ; but as he assured 


I again | 


Here’s a smack | 


me again and again that she was fast bear- | 


ing down upon us, I was but too glad to 
believe it true. Sure enough, in ten min- 
utes later I could discern her broad white 
canvas looming forward like an apparition, 
and soon my companion hailed her hoarse- 
ly, and received a reply perfectly unintel- 
ligible to me, through the captain’s speak- 
ing trumpet. She did not, however, heave 
to, but came dashing past at five or six 
knots an hour, and seemed about to aban- 


don us to our fate, with a coarse jest flung | 


at us in passing. 
against this abominable inhumanity, as | 
supposed it, but the poor boatman inter- 


rere 
I had begun exclaiming | 


rupted me with, “It’s all right, your | 
honor; well board her in two minutes.” 
With these words he lifted something 


white into the boat, bawling out, ** Heave- 
ho! 


force of his lungs. 


> at the same moment, with the full 
The something white 
was 
line which the smack had dropped for our 
convenience, and which, on hearing the 
signal, they now began to haul in with 
astonishing rapidity. For two minutes we 
cut through the water like a rocket, and 


the next ascended the hull of the smack, 


a floating-buoy attached to a long | 


and dived down into her cabin, where a 


few rashers of Welsh bacon and a cup of 


steaming coffee restored our exhausted 
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strength and spirits. It was past one 
o’clock when we boarded the smack, and 
nearly three when she arrived at an ad- 
joining seaport, the place of her destina- 
tion. I was fortunate enough, through 
the recommendation of the captain, to find 
accommodation, in a house, for the night. 
Next morning I encountered the unlucky 
boatman, still pale and haggard, upon the 
quay, and sought to obtain some explana- 
tion of the wretched experience of the 
previous night. He was, however, most 
unwilling to speak on the subject, and but 
for the consciousness that he owed me 


some reparation for a wrong uninten- 
tionally done me, it was plain that he 


would not have uttered a word. As it 
was, my curiosity was but half gratified. 
He acknowledged that he was subject to 
oceasional fits; but he had his living™to 
cet. He denied that he had had a fit last 
night, asserting that if he had he should 
have gone overboard immediately, as it 
would have required three or four men to 
hold him still. He said he saw me and 
all I did during the whole period, and 
heard, moreover, every word I spoke, 
which he could not have done had he been 
ina fit. Fyrom all I could understand of 
his description of the agonies he had him- 
self undergone, he had felt the symptoms 
of an approaching attack, and, knowing 
that if it mastered him in the boat it must 
inevitably result in his destruction, had 
wrought himself up to a determined re- 
sistance, and in the danger and darkness 
of that sudden tempest had manfuily bat- 
tled it out with the dreadful malady that 
might else have merged us both in one 
common doom. The more I questioned 
him and revolved his answers in my mind, 
the more I became convinced that this was 
the truth. Doctors may, for aught I know, 
pronounce such an effort to be altogether 
vain; but I describe the facts of the case 
pretty much as they happened, and must 
leave those who differ with me in opinion 
to deal with the matter as they list. * 
The poor fellow would noth- 
ing for his services, but returned the offer 


accept 


with a dolorous glance of the eye, and a 
significant curl of the upper lip—and so 
we parted. Health and peace go with 
him ! 

The above narrative is no mere fancy 
picture, but, in all its main facts, is a true 
description of what actually occurred to 
the writer. 
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RELIGION OF THE POETS. 


BURNS. 





MIHE ravages which sentimentalism com- 
mits, and the various aspects which it 
} 


assumes, are beyond what can easily be 


told ; as well attempt 
“ To count the sea’s abundant progeny ;”’ 


but in the end, they all leave man precise- 
ly where they found him, or rather they 
thicken the folds of that vail which blinds 
him, and renders his ruin more certain. 
Of the effects of this phase of religion, we 
cannot quote a better illustration than that 
which the life of the poet Burns supplies. 
He was trained by godly parents ; and fa- 
miliarized at once with the word, and the 
of God. Many things occur in 


hiS writings to show that he was familiar 


service 


with the vital doctrines of revelation, and 
knew what should have been their bearing 
of When he would give 


solemnity, for example, to certain of his 


on the life man. 


vows, he would inscribe on the blank leaf 


of a Bible the words, ** Ye shall not swe: 


. 
by my name falsely; I am the Lord :” 
and add, 
the 
thyself, but shait perform unto the Lord 
Truth 
was thus ascendant in his mind; and were 


as if to augment the strength of 
obligation, “ Thou shalt not forswear 
thine oaths.” in one of its forms 
this all that we know of the history of his 
soul, we might conclude that revelation 
had acquired its rightful authority there,— 
that in 
man, grace had added its influence to the 


the noble mind of that wondrous 


gifts which dignified his nature. 

It is requisite, however, to study his 
character more minutely; and, in doing 
find 
it 


so, we how frail is every barrier— 


whether be natural conscience, or ra- 
tionalism, orsentiment and poetry—against 
the passions which tyrannize in the heart 
of unrenewed man. While Burns was yet 
an obscure youth, and years before he 
shone forth to amaze and dazzle so many, 
he Verote to his father as follows :—* IT am 
quite transported at the thought that ere 
long, perhaps very soon, I shall bid adieu 
to all the pains, and uneasiness, and dis- 
fe 
heartily tired of it; 


uietud for I assure 


ju es of this weary li 


( 


you, lam and if I do 


not very much deceive myself. I could con- 
tentedly and gladly resign it.” He pro- 


ceeds to say, “It is for this reason, I am 
| 


pt 
he seventh chapter of the I 


nore ased with the last three verses of 


> } 


tevelation, than 
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| for all that this world has to offer.” 
| all this is full of promise ;—this enthusi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} asm would be hailed by not a few as 





with any ten times as many in the whole 
Bible, and would not exchange the noble 
enthusiasm witd which they inspire me 
Now 


con- 
stituting pure religion; and yet we know 
that he who wrote these sentences lived 
to outrage the truth which he professed 
to admire. It was mere emotion; there 
was no work of grace, no guidance of that 
Spirit who leads into all truth; and the 
whole was therefore the gleam of a me- 
the shining of the sun. The 


teor, not 


| melancholy which dictated such sentiments, 





inspired many of his verses in future years ; 
1] 


and one cannot hear the wail of so noble 
amind, as it closes one stanza with the 


words— 


“ But a’ the pride of 
Can yield me nocht but sorrow ;”’ 


spring’s return 





and another, exclaiming— 


“When yon green leaves fade frae the trees, 


Around my grave they ’ll wither,” 
without detecting the impotency of the 
mere sentiment of religion, when the pow- 
er and demonstration of the Spirit do not 
to the tru 
Gifts the most noble, and genius the most 


give direction and force th. 


transcendant, only rende rman a more abl 


| self-tormentor, when grace does not illu- 


|} mangle me in the mire, 


minate and guide him. In sober truth, 
they are as unavailing as the Jup, the 
Dyan, the Tup, and the 


Yoga of certain 
HLindoo asceties. 


But these are only the beginnings of 
our proof regarding the insufficiency of 


mere sentiment. The same gifted man, 
endowed as he was with remarkable ver- 
satility and power, was the victim of : 


Amid 


the blaze of his reputation he wrot: 


sorrow Ww hich refused to be soothe d. 


‘“*]T have a hundred times wished that one 
could resign life, as an officer resigns a 
commission, for I would not take in any 


poor ignorant wretch, by selling out. Late- 
ly I was a sixpenny private, and a misera- 
ble soldier enough,—now I march to the 
campaign a starving cadet, a liith 
And again, as 


e 


if he would open up the very fountains of 


nore 


conspicuously wretched.” 


his chagrin, or display the extent of the 
moral distemper, which continued unheal- 
ed In his mind, he says —_* Whe nh J must 
lest the 


equipage of some gaping blockhea: 


escape into a corner, 


rattling 
1 should 


I am te mpted 
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exclaim, What merit has he had, or what 
demerit have I had, in some state of pre- 
existence, that he is ushered into this state 
of being with the scepter of rule and the 
key of riches in his puny fist; while I am 
kicked into the world, the sport of folly, 
or the victim of pride?’ Now, the man 
who recorded these bitter and distemper- 
ed complaints was the author of the fol- 
lowing exquisite lines :— 
“Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed : 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 
How his first followers and servants sped, 
‘The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How he who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by 
Heaven’s command,” 
Or these,— 
‘But, when in life we ’re tempest-driven, 
And conscience but a canker, 
{ correspondence fix’d in heaven 
Is sure a noble anchor.” 
Now the instructive point here is, that 
while this gifted man could scatter gems 
around him like the brilliants emitted by 
the of Eastern fable, he was 
himself *“ poor, and wretched, and mis- 


creations 


erable,"—the sport of passion,—a thing 
of the wind, and tossed. And 
Was there no anchorage for such 
a soul?—nothing to teach that troubled 
mind, that, as all things are guided by 
ILim who is love, all things are overruled 
for cood to them that love him? Had he 
never learned, or was there no one at hand 
to whisper, that it is possible for man, in- 


driven 


why ? 


stead of indulging such violent outbreaks 
against the ways of God, to say, “I have 
learned in all circumstances in which I 
am, to be therewith content 2”? Was there 
no power in the words, ** Thy will be done 
Alas 
for man, when poetry, or genius, or senti- 
mentalism, however exquisite, is the only 
In this gift- 
ed man’s life we read with the clearness 


on earth as it is done in heaven 2” 


cuide of his soul in trouble ! 


of a revelation of the impotence of genius, 
or any natural gift, to restrain the pas- 
sions, or promote the real happiness of 
man. Power, whether intellectual or imag- 
inative. only enables man to go more sig- 
nally astray, when it is not under the con- 
trol of a pure conscience and sanctified 
reason. 

But, amid all his gloomand despondency, 
had Burns no internal guide to enlighten 
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and cheer him? Had he got no hold of 
the truth which conducts the soul, amid 
a thousand perils and trials, to serenity 
and repose? He had a godly father, and 
his early training was in the best school 
of religion. Had that no effect on his 
conduct and history? Beyond all con- 
troversy it had ; but it was chiefly to deep- 
en his wretchedness and give a keener 
poignancy to his sorrow. He was one of 
those who could admire the drapery of re- 
ligion, while he neglected itself. Like 
Sir Walter Scott, and many more, he was 
shrewd and quick to detect the hypocriti- 
cal pretence to godliness, but he had no 
discernment of the intrinsic power of 
truth ; and hence, he was tortured to ago- 
ny amid trials, even till he sometimes 
wished for death. Had he been utterly 
ignorant of religion, conscience might have 
been more easily appeased ; but, knowing 
it as he did to a certain extent, yet setting 
it often utterly at defiance, he just heaped 
woes upon himself by his own right hand. 
The fearful gift of genius, like the fatal 
gift of beauty, may thus help on man’s 
misery, unless it be controlled by the wis- 
dom which comes from above; and even 
Dr. Currie was obliged at last to write of 
the man whom he loved and admired,— 
“ His temper now became more irritable 
and gloomy. He fled from himself into 
society, often of the lowest kind. And in 
such company, that part of the convivial 
scene in which wine increases sensibility 
and excites benevolence, was hurried over 
to reach the succeeding part, over which 
uncontrolled passion generally presided. 
He who suffers the pollution of inebriation, 


| how shall he escape other pollution 2?” 


“Yet Burns had a God whom he often 
professed to revere. He wrote new ver- 
sions of some of the Psalms,—he is the 
author of some poetical prayers, as well 
as of poems, which one can scarcely read 
without tears; and from these we may 
ascertain what was the religion of Burns. 
And at the very most it was the religion 
of emotion or the imagination. The ho- 
liness of God formed no element in it; 
and because that was left out, it was a 
kind of pantheistic figment which was 
worshiped, and not the true Jehovah. 
The wondrous Alp-clouds which are some- 
times seen at sunset fringed with gold by 
his light are brilliant, no doubt, and gor- 
geous, but they are not the sun himself; 
and, in like manner, the ideal creations of 
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men’s minds, poetically attractive as they 


may be, are not the living and true God, | 


though they are often substituted for him ; 
and there is protoundest wisdom in the 
saying, that “ those imaginations about the 
Godhead which make up a religion of poet- 
ry, are not enough for a religien of peace.” 
—Chalmers. And it is curious to observe 
how Burns had worn away the idea of 
God till it beeame evanescent and unin- 
fluential. By his own confession, “ the 
daring path Spinoza trod” was trod for a 
season by him; and his views of the Great 
One, 


single passion, nor stand ag 


were such as could not restrain a 


ain a single 
temptation. 

In pra 
the * Great Fountain of honor, the 
arch of the Universe.” and that 
substitute for the great I AM. In a pray- 


to 
\lon- 


was his 


one of his dedications he 


er on the prospect of death, he says,— 
“Tf T have wander’d in those paths 
Of lite I ought to shun 
As sor iing loudly i breast 
Remonstrates, I have done; 
“Thou know’st that thou hast formed me 
With patssiol ld and rons 


And list’ning to 
Has often led me wro 


In other words, the Creator of all—the 
very Jeing whom the author of that 
prayer, in the next stanza, calls * All 


| 
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Good ”—was the origin of Burns’s trans- | 


gressions, for he was the creator of Burns's 


‘passions wild and strong.”’ It is thus 


that the Eternal is accused by his crea- 
tures; it is thus that blame is shifted 
from the criminal to the judge. The ro- 


* big ha’ Bible "— 


priest—the simple melody 


mance of religion: its 
its patriarchal 
of the songs of Zion,—all Burns 


these 
could admire, because there 


was not his resting-place. 


iS poetry in 
believer knows, 
O, let it be 


wonder, though 


them ; but whom the 


said in pity!—Need we 


he who did so had to write.-—** Regret! 
Remorse! Shame! ye three hell-hounds, 
that ever dodge my steps, and bay at my 





heels, spare mn spare mé Let the 
following stanza be calmly considered, 
ind then say what is the verdict which 
truth brings in?— 

“Ts thy pulse’s madd Wy 

Misled by Fanev’s mete r ray, 

Wild 1 thee lleasure’s devious vw 

By passion di 
But yet the light that led 


hae vhe 7 m Aeeare 








We have another view of the religion 
of Burns presented in the following ex- 
tract :—* Now that I talk of authors, how 
Is not the ‘ Task’ 


The religion of the 


do you like Cowper? 
a glorious poem ? 

‘Task,’ bating a few scraps of Calvinistic 
divinity, is the religion of God and of 
nature,—the religion that exalts, that en- 
nobles man.”” Now, had we no record of 
Burns’s life, we might here conclude that, 
though anti-Calvinistic, he was devout in 
his piety, and pure in his life, ike Cow- 
per, whom he eulogized; but how com- 
pletely must all moral perception have 
been dulled, when such admiration could 
be lavished upon a poet who was at so 
many points the very antithesis of Burns! 
And again we say, How naturally does 
such a state of mind lead man to exclaim 
the 
thou minister to a mind diseased 2 


Burns once did, ‘“* Canst 
Canst 


¢ nd, as 


in 


thou speak peace and rest toa soul tossed 


on a sea of troubles, without one friendly 


star to guide her course, and dreading the 


next surge may overwhelm her? Canst 


Ss 


thou give to a frame tremblingly alive to 
the tortures of suspense, the stability and 
hardihood of the rock that braves the 
blast? If thou canst not do the least of 
these, why wouldst thou disturb me in my 
miseries with thy inquiries after me ?” 

na- 
The 
its drapery—its mu- 


Such, then, is an exhibition of the 
tive impotency of mere sentiment. 
poetry of religion: 
sic—its grand cernmonials, or its primi- 
tive simplicity—its gorgeous edifices—its 
ancestral associations, may all be admired ; 
but none of these can charm man into ho- 
liness, or so change his heart as to guide 
to righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. The first biographe r, and 
most charitable of Burns, 
obliged to record that up to a pe 


friend was 
‘lod dis- 
tant only a few months from his death, he 
could proceed from a sick-room to “ dine 
at 
o'clock in a very cold morning, benumbed 


a tavern, return home about three 


and intoxicated, and by that process he 


hastened or deve loped the disease which 


laid him in his grave.”’ His conduct, in- 
deed, has drawn forth the highest censures 
of men who were neither prudes nor Pu- 
ritans.* The mere pot try of religion was 
substituted for the truth, and the result was 


moral confusion, and many an evil work. 


for 
or 
I 


January, 
ibutions, Vol. IIL. 

















THE BELL OF 


[For the National Magazine.] 


THE 
BY REV. MARK TRAFTON, 


Broap and stately the St. Lawrence 
Rolls its billows to the sea, 
leeling in its onward motion 
Thy strong pulse, Niagara: 
On its bosom nations’ navies 
Float, in peerless majesty. 


On its swelling current rolling, 


Through dark, towering Northern hills; 


Taking to its bosom kindly 
Thousands of their laughing rills: 
Glorious river! floating on thee, 
How the heart with rapture thrills! 


Just above the Monte Royal, 
There a bay of beauty lies; 
Where the mountain shadows mingle 
With the blue of northern skies ; 
And the borealis flashes, 
Like the light in beauty’s eyes. 


Here the village of St. Re gis 
Circles round the bending bay ; 
Where the Indian mother watches 
Her young dusky charge at play; 
And the buskin’d hunters gather, 
From the chase at close of day. 


Bright the eddying current breaking, 
Sparkles on the whiten’d shore ; 
Now it drops like molten silver 
From the Indian’s flashing oar ; 
While oft borne on evening breezes 
Comes Niagara’s sullen roar, 


Oft is seen, by summer’s moonlight, 
O’er the waters, calm and blue, 

Fill’d with blushing, black-eyed lovers, 
Gliding on, the bark canoe: 

There love’s magic spell is binding 
Fast in one fond hearts and true. 


A thousand wigwams thickly cluster, 
Where the grassy bank retires ; 

A thousand stern and painted warriors 
Here had lit the council fires ; 

Gravely round the calumet passes 


Which sweet thoughts of peace inspires. 


A friar from France had call’d them 
Near two hundred years ago, 

To listen to a message sent 
From the dreaded Manitou; 

And the red men calmly listen 
To the oily words that flow. 


Now he speaks of the Great Father 
Who sends them the waving corn; 
Now of the suffering Nazarene 
To shame and scoffing born; 
Of the garden’s bloody agony— 
The scourge, and cross, and thorn, 


Why swells the savage bosom? 
Has the scared old warrior fears? 


Why course those tears down dusky cheeks 


From eyes unused to tears? 
‘Tis pity stirs the stoie soul, 
sy the tragic tale he hears. 


BELL OF ST. REGIS 








ST. REGIS. 


And now all tongues are raising 
Praise to the virgin one; 

And cheerful hands are raising there 
A temple for her Son: 

They haste to bring their choicest gifts 
In many a battle won. 





On a gently swelling headland 
Its lofty spire they rear, 

But from its tower no clanging bell 
Rings out the hour of prayer ; 
But the priest has said, “ All this is vain 
Till a bell’s sweet chime you hear.” 


Then the hunters ranged the forests, 
And watch’d the beaver’s haunts, 

For furs, to bring the crowning gift, 
A bell from La Belle France: 

But what it was, is mystery— 
Like the visions of a trance, 


In Paris gay ’t was purchased, 
And baptized in Notre-Dame, 


Then shipp’d on board the Grand Monarque 


To cross the rolling main : 


And they waited till the leaves were sere ; 


But they waited all in vain. 


With winter came a rumor— 
A British cruiser bore 

The Grand Monarque a prize away, 
With all her treasured store ; 

And the silver bell is captive held 
On stern New-England’s shore. 


The warrior loosed his bow-string, 
The chase the hunter leaves, 

The maiden ceased to tell her beads, 
The heart of childhood grieves: 

And wailings rise, as when grim death 
Of the first-born son bereaves. 


But the priest has traced the captive 
To Deerfield’s valley, where 

The sacred bell is held to call 
The Puritans to prayer! 

“ St. Francis! that a Christian bell 
Such sacrilege should bear!” 


Then the council-fire was lighted 
At the ghostly father’s call; 

A thousand painted warriors came 
The bell to save from thrall: 

For the father says, ‘It burns in hell 
Till the pale-faced robbers fall, 


“Holy virgin! sleep the faithful 
While the boasting infidel 

Perform their sacrilegious rites 
With the tones of a Christian bell! 

While it pines in iron bonds away 
From the souls it loves so well. 


* At the solemn hour of midnight, 
As I wander forth alone, 

Then come its bitter wailing 
On the wintry tempests borne. 

Ah! my soul is sad within me, 
For my minstrel lost I mourn. 


“Why lingers then the warrior? 
Why sleeps the fearless brave ? 
Would ye rest, had the pale foeman 
of your first-born made a slave? 

In vain shall be your hunting 
Till the captive bell you save.” 
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Wild rose the startling warwhoop 
From a thousand painted braves; 
And round the mystic war-dance whirls 

Like the whirlpool’s troubled waves ; 
Now, wo betide th pale-face ! 
For blood the war-club laves. 


The mystic rites are ended, 
And the banded warriors go, 
Through dark and tangled forests, 
Through storms of sleet and snow ; 
Fell hate is burning in each heart, 
They seek the pale-faced foe. 


Not for the love of « onquest, 
Nor thirst for gather’d spoil ; 

No proud ambition moves the soul 
To undergo such toil; 

But to bring a captive angel 
Back to a Christian soil. 

On through the dreary deserts, 
Through sinking bog and fen; 

Midst howling wintry tempests, 





Press on these fearless men: 
The ghostly leader cheers the march 
With many a chanted hymn. 


Quiet and still the sleepers 
That night in Deerfield lie; 

No watch is set, no danger fe ar’d, 
No dream that foe was nigh; 

But wildly shriek’d the wintry wind, 
As swept it swiftly by. 


So sweetly sleeps the infant 
In the 
An angel’s call is in its ear, 
For 
And soundly s 
No fears his fancies trace. 


mother’s close embrace ; 


on its face; 





eps the weary sire— 


A yell burst on their slumbers— 
’Tis the redman’s warwhoop wild ; 

The gleaming hatchet cleft the skull 
Of the mother and her child; ~ 

The sleeping sire w 


His home a burning pile. 
ing 


The hissing flames are spreading, 
And fast the death shots fell; 

While high the din of conflict rose, 
For dear each life they sell ; 

When wild and startling rese the tones 


ke to see 





Of the St. Regis bell! 

“The virgin calls to vengeance !” 
The ghostly leader cries ; 

“Let t doom’d heretics now find 
No mercy in your eyes; 

Now on r altar here we lay 


he 
ody sacrifice.” 


A bk 
The vietor’s shout was blending 
With tl 
But richer 
Rose mingled shrieks and groans, 


se strange, mysterious tones: 
in the savage ear 
As fast the surging flames inwrapt 


Those peaceful valley homes. 


Now bound upon their shoulders 
Is born 
As back through drifting snows they march, 
With the scalp-song’s 


the 


wondrous bell; 

‘ che ing swe ll ° 

Bat Deertield groan’d for years beneath 
The woes which on it fell. 
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But long the way and weary, 
While the bell’s full weight they bore ; 
So with prayers and hymns *t was buried 
On Champlain’s ice-bound shore: 
There slept the rescued captive, 
Until spring return’d once more. 


But tales of stirring wonder 
Were spread the tribes among ; 

The bell had recognized its friends, 
And loud its silver tongue 

Had cheer’d them, when the battle rag 
And the victor’s praise had sung. 


d, 


So marvelous its mystic powers, 
No spirit, black from hell, 

But shrinks away in pale affright, 
When speaks the Christian bell. 
The miracles its power had wrought 

No friar’s tongue could tell. 


When spring return’d in beauty, 
With bird and blossom rare, 

Then march’d a band of stalwart men, 
The wonder home to bear; 

And the priest with holy water goes, 
To guard the treasure there. 


Twilight was falling softly, 
On river, bay, and lawn; 

The wondering tribe, in musings deep, 
Were to the forest drawn; 

They had waited for their friends’ return, 
Since morning’s earliest dawn. 


But list! above the murmur 
Of the distant cascade’s roar 

Comes breathing through the perfumed woods 
Strains never heard before; 

No tones like these had echo woke 
Upon their pebbled shore. 


Now rose the victors’ shouting— 
But with it, on them fell 

Tones clear and sweet, such as till then 
Ne’er caused their hearts to swell; 

When sudden, from all tongues was heard, 
“* The Bell; it is the Bell! 


Down the St. Lawrence floating, 
When the sun has westward roll’d, 

St. Regis’ graceful spire is seen, 

gold: 

As the vesper’s notes are blending 
With the billows’ 

How sweetly o’er the waters float 
Thy tones, St. Reais Bei! 


Like a shaft of burnish’d 


i] 
il, 


murmuring swe 
Tuere is a perennial nobleness and even 
in work. Were he 
benighted, forgetful of his high ealling. 


sacredness ever so 
there is always hope ina man that actual- 
ly and earnestly works; in idleness alon 
is there perpetual despair. Doubt, desire, 
sorrow, remorse, indignation, despair itsel! 
all these, like hell dogs, lie beleaguering 
the soul of the poor day-worker as of 
every man; but he bends himself with 
against his task, and all these 
are stilled—all shrink 


far off into their ecaves.— Thomas Carly/: 


free valor 


these murmuring 




















SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 
¢ would be difficult to find a more strik- 
than that presented in the “ Declaration 
of Independence” of the North American 
Colonies, with its fifty-six appended sig- 
natures. Never before did human mind 
and hand give to the world a document 
producing such results upon the physical, 


civil, intellectual, and religious world. 
Immediately prior to the date of this in- 


strument, Benjamin Franklin had been | 


exerting to their utmost his unrivaled 
diplomatic talents to allay those feeliags 
of animosity which subsisted between 
Great Britain and the infant colonies— 
mutual animosity occasioned by the oft- 
repeated acts of injustice exercised by 
the former toward the latter. Notwith- 
standing Franklin’s righteous cause was 
so ably and eloquently advocated by those 
two far-sighted British peers, Chatham 
and Camden, parliament was inexorable, 
unyielding. Franklin’s unsuecessful em- 
bassy was closed, and he directed his 
course homeward, arriving in Philadel- 
phia in the May of 1775; he found that 
had broken between the 
colonists and the British forces. It was in 
the spring of 1776 that the leading states- 
men of America resolved this 
unhappy contest by an absolute and final 
ance of the colonies from the mcther 


hostilities out 


to close 


seve 
country—the colonies shall be placed un- 
der an independent government. No soon- 
er has this been determined upon than the 
following members of Congress are ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a Declara- 
tion of Independence, viz.: Jefferson, 
Adams, Franklin, Sherman and Living- 
This committee was appointed un- 
der the following resolution: ‘ Resolved, 
That these united colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
that all political connection be- 
tween them and Great Britain is, and of 
right ought to be, totally dissolved.” Some 
and when the 


ston. 


states ; 


discussion was had thereon; 
vote came to be taken for its adoption, 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina were 
against it. Delaware was divided, and 
New-York did not on account of 
some informality in the instructions of her 
delegates. But by the time the final and de- 
cisive vote was to be taken, the delegates 
from all the colonies had either received 
Vou. ws —5 


vote 


x picture of the true moral sublime, 
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fresh intelligence, or more clear and dis- 
tinct instructions, so that there was at last 
a conecurr,nce of all the colonies, and on 
the 4th ot July, 1776, all the members 
present, with one exception, immortalized 


| their names by appending them to this now 





most renowned of all political documents. 
We have seen that a committee of five 


| were appointed to draft this paper ; but its 


actual execution was by the nervous and 
energetic pen of that man of prescient 
intellect and unparalleled acumen, Thomas 
Jefferson. After the author has listened 
with some degree of impatience to the 
criticisms offered by his colleagues, and 
submitted to a few not very material al- 
terations, the instrument is adopted sub- 
stantially as first presented. 

We need not here quote, in whole or in 
part, the production now before us ; for on 
each return of the “Glorious Fourth” 
we all listen with rapt attention to its 
liberty-breathing sentiments, its soul-stir- 
ring strains, its spirit-thrilling language. 
Leaving the document, allow us a few 
words about the intrepid men who signed 
it, while English cannon were booming in 
their ears, British steel glittering before 
their eyes, and Jack Ketch’s rope dang- 
ling over their heads. 

If we count the names before us we shall 
find them fifty-six in number. Fifty-six! 
The number is significant. Some one 
has said of it—* The greatest fifty-six 
the world ever saw—all Europe could not 
lift it.’ Foremost of this grand galaxy 
is the firm, undaunted, and massive signa- 
ture of “ Jonn Hancock.” Some wise- 
acres would have us believe that character 
may be read by an inspection of hand- 
writing. Perhaps this would be no diffi- 
cult task if—as in the instance now before 
us—there were circumstances sufficient to 
compel the writer throw his whole 
soul on the point of his pen.” That 
such was the ease on the occasion here 
brought to view is sufficiently evinced by 
the oral remark which immediately sue- 
ceeded this bold act. It is a well-known 
historical fact, that in consequence of his 
resolute and unceasing efforts to rouse the 
colonists to war against British tyranny. 
John Haneock had so much incurred the 
resentment of the home government, that 
a reward of one thousand pounds had been 
offered for his apprehension. It was in 
allusion to this, when, having in such mam- 
moth characters affixed his name to the 


** to 








Declaration, he threw down the pen with 
“There! Johnny Bull can 
read that without spectacles; let him 
double ig His 


grateful country is, and ever will be proud 


the remark : 


his reward—I defy him 
of him. 

At no great distance from the name of 
Hancock, we meet with the zigzag sig- 
nat of “Srepuen Hopkins.” Not- 
withstanding Mr. Hopkins belonged to the 


ire 


eminently peaceful society of ** Friends,” 
we believe, had circumstances required it, 
he would not have been slow to unsheathe 
the of the 
of his beloved country. The venerable 


sword in defense liberties 
patriot seized the pen with a palsied hand 
but with 
near him at the time, pointing to the ir- 


regularly traced autograph, remarked— 


a dauntless spirit. Some on 


“You write with a trembling hand.” 
“Ah!” it was instantly replied, ‘ but 


John Bull will find I haven’t got a trem- 
bling heart.” 

Further along the list we meet with 
Cuar.es Carron, of Carrolton. 
time 


of the country quite a number of Carrols, 


there were to be found in this section 


and more than one of these zealous in the 
gles of the day bore the Christian 
When Carrol had sim- 
‘Charles Carrol,” a member 


strug 
name of Charles. 
ply written 
near him remarked, “ There is not much 
| 


danger for you, seeing there are others 
who bear the same name.” “Is there 
not?” he replied, and immediately added, 
“of Carrolton,” thus distinetly designat- 


ing where might be found—if King George 


had 1 


special desire 
Char 


shake 


to see him-—the 


any 
les Carrol, who had the audacity to 
his clenched fist in the face of the 
growling lion. 

Such the of the time; but 


were men 


where did these heroes hail from 2 
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At this | 


parchment may not be entirely devoid of 
interest. At the time it was signed, Ben- 
jamin Franklin was the oldest man ; 
age was seventy, he having been born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1706. Idward 
Rutledge, of South the 
youngest ; his age was twenty-seven. He 
was junior to Thomas Lynch, of South 
Carolina, by but three months. 

Whether John Morton of Delaware, or 
Butler Gwinnet of England, first descend- 
ed to the tomb, we cannot now speak con- 
fidently : both died in 1777—Mr. Gwinnet 
May 27; the day or month of Mr. Mor- 


ton’s death cannot now be correctly ascer- 


his 


Carolina, was 


Charles Carrol stands forth with 
Not only 


is he the only one who gives his place of 


tained. 
marked peculiarity on this list. 


residence, but he was the last survivor of 
the illustrious band, and also attained to a 
greater age than any of the rest, he being, 


at the time of his death, November 14th, 


1832, ninety-five. Thomas Lynch, one 
of the two youngest at the time of sign- 
ing, was also the youngest in death: he 
died about 1780, aged thirty-one. Thom- 
as Jefferson and John Adams beth died 
on the fourth of July, of the same yea 
1826 ; the the of eighty- 
three, the latter ninety-one. 


We to 





former at 


age 


have been able ascertain the 


| several ages of fifty-three of these distin- 


guished men at the time they signed the 
Declaration. Their united ages present 
an aggregate of two thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-six years, giving an aver- 
to each of forty-four years twenty- 
The at 
death of fifty-two of this number, (the 


ages of the other four we have no means 


age 
aggregate 


seven days. years 


| of correctly ascertaining,) is three thou- 


| sand three hundred and ninety-one ; aver- 


Which |} 


of the several bright stars of our grand 
constellation claims the honor of their | 
nativity We have entered upon this 


inquiry with some care. The following is 


the result of our investigation :—Virginia 
stands foremost. She gave nine. Next 
comes Massachusetts with eight. Mary- 


land is next in the train with five. 


Connecticut, each contributed four. Dela- 
ware, New-York, and Ireland. each gave 
three. Rhode Island, England and Scot- 
land two each. Maine, New-Hampshire, 
South Wales, 
fac 


an each one. 


1 
A ts connected with this 


few other 


South 


Carolina, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and | 


age sixty-five. Three of these lived to 
be more than ninety ; twelve moré 


eighty ; twenty-one attained to more than 


than 


seventy. Where else shall we look for 
such instances of longevity? It will be 
seen at once that the daring deed they 


| had committed did not “ frighten them to 


death.” 
Most 
results of this first decisive blow 
complete their 
Some of them lived many years to enjoy 


of them lived to see some of the 
for the 
redemption of country. 
civil and religious blessings, such as_ the 
universal Creator never yet vouchsafed to 
any other people he has made. 

The to 


present month calls us again 














SKETCHES IN EUROPE. 





commemorate these noble men. 


| 


While we | 


revere, cherish, and embalm their mem- | 


ories, let us most devoutly thank, adore, 
and serve that God who gave them for 
the rescue of our country in the time of 
her greatest peril. 
so with any nation, and as for his judg- 


ments we have not known them. Praise 
ve the Lord!” 
pipet ads Ee 
(For the National Magazine.] 
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“He hath not dealt | 


| a yard or a garden. 


} 


N a Monday morning, considered quite | 
| braces of the plow, and to bring forth their 


fair and bright for London, I took the 
train for Windsor, to visit the castle. The 
struggling to foree his beams 


sun was 


through the double pall of fog and smoke | 


which always overhangs the great city; 


the members of the Bull family were very | 


generally in the street, felicitating them- 
selves upon this the 
very best the metropolis ever gets; and 
the pedestrians, feeling it very ‘ot, were 
crowding the shady side, when it would 


dubious sunshine, 


have been difficult for a Yankee to deter- 


mine which side that might be. The en- 
gine darted off at the rate of fifty miles 


a) 
i 


| ing description. 


sense in which man made London or 
Paris, but in the sense in which he makes 
It is yard and gar- 
den scenery. The fields are surrounded 
by fences and hedges precisely alike ; the 
grass in one inclosure is just as high, just 
as thick, and just as green as that in an- 
other ; the crops all appear to be equally 
good ; and husbandry, like a grim and jeal- 
ous guardian, watches every nook, as if to 
prevent a runaway match between nature 
and the smallest spot of earth, compelling 
even the fence corners to submit, like the 
other parts of the field, to the rude em- 


fruit according to art. When I first saw 
the scenery in the neighborhood of the 
English metropolis, it made a very diver- 
ent impression upon my mind, and drew 
from me, ina letter toa friend, the follow- 
Speaking of our arrival 


in England, the letter says: “ When we 


| entered the channel we found it enveloped 


an hour, and the change of the atmos- | 


here, of which we became quickly con- | tain scenery of your native state, (Vir- 


scious, was as great, and almost as sudden, | 


as that experienced in passing from a 
smoky room into one ‘entirely free from 
that disagreeable vapor. London and its 
manufactured clouds were left behind, and 
only the haze belonging alike to every 
island remained. My eyes 


part oft the 


in a heavy fog, through which we made 
our way for a day and a half; at the end 
of which time, it partly cleared away, and 
disclosed a succession of the most beauti- 
ful landscapes my eyes ever lighted upon ; 
not overwhelmingly grand like the moun- 


ginia,) but soft, gentle, charming. The 
farmers were just in the midst of their 
hay harvest, and the air, freighted with 


| scent of the half-dried grass, was wafted 
| to our famished sense across the waters 


seemed just to have emerged from a two | 


weeks’ eclipse, and winked and rolled about 


in astonishment at the great distance to |} 
| being drenched in foam for sixteen long, 


which they could throw their glances ; and 
my poor throat, which had been converted 
into a chimney, a receptacle for soot, a 
conductor of smoke, felt itself suddenly 
And 
when the pure, soft, sweet country air 
swept 


freed from the strangling incubus. 


breathed around me, and as it 
through my windpipe and expelled from 
it the last flake of soot, I felt as though 
‘some fairy, with a brush of the down of 
wild flowers, had passed through all the 
blackened them, 
and now was sitting, full of glee, upon 
my shoulder, flourishing her tiny brush 
and warbling her song. ‘God made the 
country,” but it was certainly not the 


country | 


air cells, and cleansed 


London and Windsor— 
in the 


vetween 


this is man-made; not, indeed, 


| most part with woods. 


of the Thames, and we drank it in as 
though the very spirits of the flowers had 
bathed their fragrant pinions in it. O 
how delightful are the odors of the land 


after smelling nothing but salt water and 


longdavys! The fields lay fresh and green 
along the banks of the river; their sur- 
faces looking smooth as floors, sloping 
away from the water’s edge to what ap- 
peared to be higher lands, crowned for the 
And all through 
the fields themselves, here and there, were 
seattered clumps of beautiful fomst trees, 
relieving by their height and their deeper 


sreen the moré extended surface and 
brighter green of the fields. But the 
fields were not all covered with grass: 


the wheat field, ripe and ripening, was 
there, waving in golden beauty and beck- 
oning the seytheman and reaper to come 
and gather its stores. There also, after a 
little more eareful looking, I saw the fresh 








60 
ground itself, with no growth at all upon 
it, just prepared to receive seed, of what 
I only knew it was a 
with the 

About 


le, on one side or the other of 


sort I knew not. 


ple asing monotonous 
every half 
the river, 
generally 


contrast 


blue of old ocean. 





irch might be seen, 
of stone, with a tower, 
by tall trees. There 
firm-houses, there grazed the cattle—not 


and sur- 


stood the 


built 


nded 


like poor old brindle, confined to one spot 


on the deck of the vessel, and looking 


only in one direction, but roaming at will ; 

d on the whole, there rested that pecu- 
liar mist or haze which never leaves these 
This last fea- 
ture, the haze, you would think must mar 
of the English landscape ; but 


It 


see objects less distinetly ; but for that 


nes for a single day. 


the beauty 
truth is just the contrary. is true 


von 


ry reason your view is the more delight- 


f <= 


i 


lis distance lends enchantment to the view, 


And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 
England has no mountains of note, which 
listanece can invest with enchantment, 
‘lothe with azure; but what distance 
does in other lands, the haze does in 
I nal d it coneeals the sharp angles, 
ooths the rough surfaces, and clothes in 
nuld, soft, mysterious raiment of mingled 
licht and shade every object on which it 
rests This was written immediately 
ter the most intense longings for the 
ght of land of any sort, and amidst the 
y of recovery from sea sickness ; but 
1 it ntains much truth, and, indeed, 


y be considered entirely correct when 


one takes is open and exten- 
e. ‘The scenery on the way to Wind- 
was only seen a little at a time, and 
great disadvantage—through the ear 

nh low : 
But let us return to the cars, and engage 
the English in conversation. The railroad 


riages, like everything else in England, 

e constructed on the close-communion 
neiple, every man belongs to some par- 
ilar class, distinetly marked, and must 
keep his place. Hence when you enter 


ears you do not, as in this country, 


yourself in a large open apartment, 


th fifty or sixty traveling companions, 


ili aly 


one of whom you may engage 


conversation ; but in a small earriage 


with six or eight others, who, if they should 


be strangers to you and to one another, 


| will 
} erime, 
| converse with these 


| willing in turn to communicat 
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be as silent as if speaking were a 
They must not speak, much less 
strangers, lest they 
should form an acquaintance which they 
might blush to be obliged to recognize in 
some other place. [| always tried to break 
this spell of caste and suspicion ; and can- 
dor compels me to say that, in every case, 
as soon as they knew me to be an Ameri- 
can, they threw away all restraint, appear- 
ing anxious to receive information, and 


t 


‘“ What river is this?” said I to a gen- 
tleman before me, as we crossed a slug- 
gish stream about thirty yards wide, which, 


like a sick serpent, was slowly dragging its 


| slow length through the tame scenery al- 


ready described. 


| miles, and then 


| pride, I unfortunately let 
“This, then, is your great river.” 


| answered 


‘This is the Thames,” said he. 

In a moment I thought of the Missis- 
sippi and the other great rivers which 
traverse our vast country for thousands of 
through their enormous 
estuaries pour their floods into the ocean, 
and feeling my bosom swell with patriotic 
fall the remark, 
He 
with great delicacy and pro- 
priety :— 

“We 


great 


not consider the Thames 


ot 


do 


river on account its size; but be- 


business done on it 


cause there is more 
than on any other river in the world 


I said nothing—what could I say?) The 


} same gentleman was not so fortunate in 


| another 


were just coming in 


edly more” severt 


We 


sight of the castle. 


part of the conversation. 


On til 
, , 
hiv. 


if I had 


* observed upon what a wonderful 


which disclosed itself, perched 
ed wenty feet 
when my interlocutor asked 


e of a bank about 


or 

In¢ 
, 

elerva- 


tion the castle was built 
Our fate at Windsor Castle was such 





as ordinarily befalls sight-seers at great 
houses; we had to go through a great 
many apartments and see a great many 
fine pictures, which cost us no little la- 


borious walking, tiresome standing, and 


hard looking; this last 1 consider deecid- 


upon the traveler th 


anything else. The eyes become paines 
by the continual strain upon them, the 
colors seem to run together, and finally 


ee ‘ } 
4OOK Very much 


all the pictures come to 

ilike, and we feel disposed to shut om 
eyes with the exclamation, * Blessed is the 
man Who first invented sleep! The man 
who conducted us through the building set 
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out by admonishing us that we must keep 
our “hats off while passing through the 
palace.” This of course was intended to 
remind us of the right of royalty to rever- 
ence and worship, and to assist in keeping 
up the hoary delusion that regal humanity 
is east in a nobler and grander mold than 
that of the people. But the attempt is 


vain. I take off my hat with a republican 


smirk, fully satisfied that the principal | 


difference personally between the queen 
and other honest women is to be found in 
the article of clothes. 

After viewing the castle and the con- 
nected grounds, we took a chaise and 
started for Stoke Pogis Church, near 
Stoke Park, for several centuries the res- 
idence of the family of William Penn, the 
famous Quaker and founder of Pennsylva- 


nia. The estate has lately passed into 
other hands. This celebrated place is 
about five miles from Windsor, and in 


reaching it we drove over the smoothest 
road | ever saw—the vehicle was scarcely 
jostled by a single obstruction, nor tlie 
horses nor the view relieved by any kind 
of ahill. Thesurrounding country, though 
flat, still seemed to me to have an appear- 
ance of freshness and life about it, which 
I had not been able to find in the country 
between London and Windsor; but this 
difference may have been merely a fancy 
of my own, a bloom and sweetness shed 
upon the landseape from kindling thoughts 
and a heated imagination,—an inward 
change, rather than an outward diversity. 
I was no longer pent up in the ears, drawn 
by machinery, and assailed by sparks, but 
behind the live horses, with the top of the 
carriage down, the soft breezes gently fan- 
ning us, the light mildly scintillating in the 
hazy air, and the birds in the hedges by 


the wayside chirping time to the music of 


the horses’ feet. Part of the way, too, I 
was thinking of William Penn: my faney 
went back to the time when he made a 
part of the scenes before me; I could see 
him crossing these fields in his plain 
clothes, looking as trim and curt as the 
cropped hedges that skirted the way. 
Sut what excited me most of all was the 
memory of the poet Gray, to see whose 
grave | was making this pilgrimage to 
Stoke Church. His muse _ pos- 
sessed me, and tenderly, yet powerfully 


Pogis 


excited me. He was looking across these 


very fieids, with his eye fixed on those 
which he received the earlier 


mn 


buildings 


| 





part of his education, when he penned the 
following lines of his beautiful ode “On 
a Distant Prospect of Eton College.” 
These fields shaped and colored his in- 
spiration : 
“ Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the watery glade 
Where grateful science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade ; 
And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights, th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose towers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-wending way. 
Ah, happy hills! Ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring.” 


Stoke Pogis Church stands in the midst 
of a field, a little off from the road. Its 
situation is beautiful and even romantic. 
In going through the field we passed a 
straw-thatched cottage which we took to 
be the sexton’s, house, a perfect model 
of neatness and taste, at least outside. 
Around the door-frame ran a flowering 
vine, starting so regularly from the ground 
on each side, running and winding and 
blooming to the top, and there uniting its 
tendrils so perfectly, that it seemed like a 
fixture, and made one think it must stay 
there always. In this door-way stood a 
well-looking, tidily-dressed woman, evi- 
dently in holiday trim—the descendant, 
perhaps, of her who made the “ blazing” 
fire and “ plied the evening care,” alluded 
to in the verse— 

“For them no more the blazing hearth shall 
burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.’ 


We entered the church-yard, the place 
in which the poet wrote his Elegy, and 
where 


“ rests his head upon the lap of Earth,” 





and there we saw the materials of that 
beautiful poem, scattered around us in every 
direction. There stood “ the ivy-mantled 
tower,” the steeple of the church, out of 
which the poet heard the moping owl com- 


plain to the moon. It is still almost entire- 








b2 


ly covered with ivy ; and as we looked at 


what a mournful sweetness we seem- 
ed to hear and feel in the well-known 

inza— 
‘Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The ping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign.” 

onder, still strong and green, stood 


the yew-trees,” which lent their shade 
to the poet and his verse ; and here, vying 
in height with the tower, flourished the 
* rugged elms,” both well known, at least 
hame, 
While we looked, the turf almost 
seemed to heave afresh, and the old trees, 


by to every reader of English po- 


etry. 


gently moved by the breezes, to murmur 
out— 


‘ Bene ath 


shade, 


these rugged elms, this yew-tree’s 


Where heaves the turf in many a mold’ring | 


heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Ata 


“ Tl P 


little distance we saw 
wing herd wind slowly o’er the lea,” 


and had a remote, dreamy perception of 


1 the air, which reeailed the line, 


Music 


* And nwsy tinklings lull the distant folds ;” 


while all around us, on stone and wood, 


with chisel and paint-brush, and in natu- 


ral characters on mounds which 


grassy 
could not boast a stone, or evert a piece of 


plank, were written 


“The short and simple annals of the poor.” 

These graves, and their boards, and 
tones, and sod, in themselves contain 
the disjecta membra of the following 


inzas—the soul of the poet was ne¢ ded, 


not to create, but to put them together : 


Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect, 
some frail memorial still erected nigh, 


With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 


leck’d, 


Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
‘ Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d 
muse, 
The place of fame and el gy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die.” 


We had not informed ourselves before 


tarting in what part of the yard the poet 
} 


ied; and as we had no guide, we 


Vas 


wandered about for some time, straining 


our sight to decipher the dimmest inserip- 
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tions on the oldest and most discolored 
might find the right 


We dis- 


stones, if haply we 
one, which by-and-by we did. 


| covered a slab of sandstone in the wall of 


the church, on the outside, just under 2 
window, bearing this inscription :— 


‘Opposite to this stone, in the same tomb in 
which he has so feelingly recorded his grief at 
the loss of a beloved parent, are deposited th: 
‘Th 

He 


remains of Thomas Gray, the author of 
Elegy written in a Country Church-Yard.’ 
was buried here August 6, 1771.” 

Just in front of this stone, and only a 
few feet from the 
Gray’s name is not on it, although it con- 


it, is tomb alluded to. 
tains his dust, which was placed here, 
with those of his mother and aunt, by his 
The the 
two following inscriptions :— 


own direction. marble shows 


“In the vault beneath are deposited, in hope 
of a joyful resurrection, the remains of Mary 
Antrobus. She died unmarried, Noy., 1749, 
aged 66.” 


“In the same pious confidence, beside her 


| friend and sister, here sleep the remains of 


Dorothy Gray, the careful, tender mother of 
many children, one of whom alone had the mis- 
fortune She died March 11th, 


753, aged 67. 


to survive her, 
” 


The poet himself was of course the sur- 
viving child, who, as the slab in the wall 
tells us, has so feelingly recorded his griet 
We filled our pockets 
with memorials of the place, and took our 


in the tombstone. 
leave. On our way out we found quite a 
stately monument, erected in honor of 
Gray, at the expense of a Mr. Penn. It 
stands in the field near the gate at which 
we entered, and is handsomely inclosed, 
the in the 
laid off into walks and flower-beds, and 
filled with 


flowers. 


space nelosure being neatly 


beautiful and well-cultivated 

Thomas Gray was of humble origin, 
his mother being a milliner, and his fathe 
a money-scrivener ; though what may be 
the duties of this last-named profession 
J am sure I cannot say; but if it meant 
Knght of Gold, which would be the high- 
est distinction in this money-loving age, 
still of birth, his 
mother was a milliner, it being essential! 


he was low because 


to the highest respectability to wear a fine 
bonnet, but not at all respectable to make 
And yet half the fine ladies 


gentlemen have been made by the millinen 


one. and 


and tailor, out of people who, but for 
their art, would have remained common 
Through the exertions of his excellent 
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mother, Gray rose above the disadvantages 
of birth and fortune, and in spite of the 
churlishness and dastardly meanness of 
his father, secured a university education, 
and finally took his position in the front 
rank of the lyric poets of the world. This 
miserable father, influenced by jealousy, 
practiced upon his wife the most unheard- 
of ecruelties, beating her sometimes until 
she was black and blue. He tried to ruin 
her business, and even threatened to de- 
stroy his own, that she might suffer the 
heaviest calamity in being obliged to re- 
call her son from the university. This 
inhuman conduct no doubt imbittered the 
life of his son, sinking deep into his sen- 
sitive heart, aggravating his constitutional 
melancholy, and greatly enfeebling his 
health. 
but he loved his mother with doting ten- 
derness, and after her death could never 


Gray never mentions his father ; 


hear her name without deep emotion. 
his will he left the following direction as 
to the disposal of his body: “ First, I do 
desire that my body may be deposited in 
the vault made by my late dear mother 
in the church-yard of Stoke Pogis, near 
Slough, Buekingham, in Buckinghamshire, 
by her remains, in a coffin of seasoned oak, 
neither lined nor covered, and (unless it 
be very inconvenient) I could wish that 
one of my executors may see me laid in 
the grave, and distribute among such hon- 
est and industrious persons in the said 


parish as he thinks fit the sum of ten 
pounds in charity.” 
On Sabbath afternoon I started for 


church, taking some of the worst parts 
of London in my way, that I might see 
how they looked in their Sunday clothes. 
When I reached Smithfield, formerly the 
place of public execution, and enriched 
the blood of the noblest 
martyrs, but now the great cattle-market 


with of some 


( 


f the city, I stopped to look about me. 
This is a great place for gin palaces. I 
here one evening 


stood 


windows were all a-blaze with gas, and 


counted, without moving, about a dozen | 
The dawn of the Sabbath | 


of these dens. 
had made no change ; there were the “ pal- 
aces” still open, and more crowded, both 


In | 





| 
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whisky, in which to bathe the suffering 
members, and supposing it to be cheap as 
at home, I gave her twenty-five cents to 
pay for it. She returned without it, tell- 
ing me that a pint of whisky would cost 
sixty cents. I did get a pint of gin for 
thirty-seven cents. And yet these miser- 
able people, so poor as hardly to be able 
to buy meat and bread enough to keep 
soul and body together, must have these 
strong liquors. As I stood at Smithfield, 
looking about me, I saw two boys fight- 
ing in a lot, a little off from the street, 
and a police officer leaning against the 
fence enjoying the sport. Advancing, I 
touched his elbow, and he instantly com- 
manded the peace, and the boys scamper- 
ed. This being settled between us, I 
asked him if he could direct me to some 
of the most degraded portions of the city, 
those most noted for wretchedness, filth 
and crime,—he answered in the affirma- 
tive, stating that the very worst places were 
near at hand, and offering to become my 
conductor. I passed through Union-court, 
Plumtree-court, Saffron-hill and Lily-st., 
a bouquet whose fragrance can never be 
forgotten. ‘These names are a practical 
irony, intended to give, by contrast, addi- 


tional pungenecy to the most offensive 
smells. They remind one of the useful 


and beautiful in nature—of delicate flowers 
and delicious odors—of exquisite textures, 
and charming shapes and colors, only to 
fill the eye with the most disgusting sights, 
the olfactories with steaming stench, and 
the soul with loathing and horror. I feel 
bound to protest, with all the energy of 
my reason and taste, against such a mis- 


| appropriation of some of the best and 


sweetest of names. Wordsworth, in his 


| poem of Peter Bell, says of his villainous 


when the shop | 
| than even this: 


with men and women, than on any other | 


day of the week. All distilled liquors sell 
I remem- 


ber once, when I had stiffened my sinews 


at enormous prices in England. 


and made my feet very sore by walking, 
I sent the maid to get a pint of common 


hero— 
“A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 
will be worse with me 
a lily will not be a lily, 
nor a plum a plum; and as to saffron, I 
fear it will become to my mind the per- 
street 


I am afraid it 


manent emblem of the wretched 
that bears its name. 

Union-court is about six or eight feet 
wide, with houses or rather kennels on 
each side, the abodes of men, women and 
children, though not fit for dogs. These 
people looked at us as though they thought 


I had brought the policeman for the pur- 
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pose of ferre ting out a thief and recover- 
ing stolen goods. They presented, for 
the most part, the appearance of self- 
moving bundles of rags, principally cor- | 
duroy, with caps and wretched human 
countenances at the upper end. Among 
this ragamuflin crew there was a decently- 
clad young woman, rather pretty, about 
twenty years old, with a fine healthy-look- 
ing child in her arms, seeming as happy 
in this sty, among her degraded compan- 
ions, as though she had been in a palace. 
I would not have gone through this court 
for untold I might have 


been lassoed and dragged into one of the 


alone wealth ; 
kennels and dispatched in a moment, be- 
fore I could have let the world know any- 
thing about what was going on. 
Plumtree-court, Saffron-hill, and Lily- 
street, were nearly as filthy as the place 
we have just described, but not so nar- 
row, and as a matter of course containing 
I walked through the two 


The shops were open: 


more daylight. 
latter unattended. 
within, they were offering for sale shoes 
and old clothes ; and without, with usual 
onions, and 


cries, plums, strawberries, 


the almost ubiquitous gooseberry. I con- 
fess that for a moment I almost doubted 


the respectability of my personal appear- 


ance when the dealers in old clothes sa- 
luted me with invitations to buy,—I did 
not know but that | might have come 

ldenly out at the elbows. Just in the 


center of Saffron-hill the government has 
built a handsome Gothie church, and hung 
the 


neighborhood to come and have seats for 


out a sign, inviting people of the 


a7 


nothing. 1 was very anxious to see what 
sort of a congregation would be at church 
in such a locality, but 1 could not wait. 

1 omitted to say that when the police- 
of the last 


court, and just before leaving me in Hol- 


man was conducting me out 


born, he remarked, “ If we meet my super- 





and he 
1 have been, you must tell him that a boy 


intendent of police, asks me where 


picked your pocket, and ran up into this | 


court, and that you took me with you to 


| made 


Stull I made no 


t back your property.” no an- 


Ile 


vt repeate d it 
nswe He repeated it a second time, 
telling me I might say that * the boy was 


eorduroy.”” Thinking then it 


aressed in 


was time to speak, I replied that I was 

conscientious man, and could not say 
that. Ife blushed and said, ** O well, tel 
it as it was.” 


{Yor the National Magazine.) 


THE MODEL PASTOR. 


A SKETCH FOR A CANDIDATE, FROM THE 
OF A SUPERANNUATED PREACHER, 


LY )U desire me to describe the ministry 
I demanded by these times. ‘This is 
no easy task for one who has never pos- 
sessed much skill in delineating charact 
and, especially, as the subject to be sketch- 


ry 


ed is a personage whom I have never seen, 
if indeed he is now living. A painful 
contrast between the limner and the pie- 
ture is also a source of embarrassment: 
and in addressing myself to the work, I 
feel very much as a certain rustic preacher 
expressed himself, who, like the Great 
‘Teacher, entered the ininistry, not irom 


a university, but a carpenter’s shop. On 
an important occasion, when about to 
preach a searching sermon, he said, 


‘‘ Brethren, I must hew to the gospel line, 
even if the fragments fly into my own 
face.” 

Without further preliminaries, I proceed 
to remark that the minister for these days, 
of is a man 
ardent piety. By this expression I mean, 
not merely that he is a man of amiable 
disposition, exemplary deportment, and 
unquestionable integrity, but of extraor- 


course, of undoubted and 


dinary devotion, that is, above the average 
tone of piety among the laity, and strongly 
resembling, if not fully equal to, that of 
Firmly believing that 


is 


the apostles. 


the privilege of Christian ministers to 
attain as high degree of holiness as was 
enjoyed in the primitive Church, and that 


the times demand as complete consecra- 


tion to God, he is satisfied with no standard 


of inward purity and practical zeal lower 


than that to which those holy men aspired ; 


and thus, fixing his eyes upon these illus- 


trious models, he presses onward in the 


pursuit of the same glorious mark. 

There is a beautiful symmetry in the 
religious character of the subject of my 
rion is not all theory, 


sketch. His re 
nor all emotion, nor all activity; but he 


attends equally to the head-work, heart- 


| work, and hand-work of Christian obliga- 


tion, He does not cultivate religious 
knowledge at the 


charity, nor fervent zeal to the neglect of 


expense of 


childlike humility ; but while he aspires 


the 


cherishes the 


after the perfect love of John, and 
chastened zeal of Peter, he 


lowliness of Paul, who, though styled the 
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great apostle by others, esteemed himself 
as the least of saints. Accordingly, he 
neither voluntarily conceals, nor ostenta- 
tiously displays the grace of God bestowed 
upon him. He does not make his light 
shine, but Jets it shine, because its nature 
is to shine, and to hide it under a bushel 
would be to defeat the object for which 
it was kindled. He lets it shine, however, 
not only in the utterance of good words, 
but in the exhibition also of good works ; 
not by fitful impulses, like the flickering 
meteor, but in a steady, clear, burning 
flame, like the sun in the orient, which 
‘*shines more and more unto the perfect 
day.” He does not often speak of him- 
self; but when he does refer to his religious 
attainments or personal conflicts, he does 
it in such a manner that the most preju- 
diced hearer is convinced that his words 
are the legitimate offspring, not of spiritual 
pride, but of the constraining love of 
Christ. 

While analyzing the elements of the 
moral character of the preacher for these 
times, his simplicity deserves special ob- 
servation. By simplicity I do not mean 
merely, that as a religious teacher he suc- 
cessfully aims to adapt his public and 
private ministrations to the capacity of the 
illiterate as well as the learned,—the child 
as well as the sage,—and in imitation of 
Christ while addressing “ common peo- 
ple,” avails himself of common illustra- 
tions the however 
offensive to the ear of the fastidious senti- 


fumiliar to masses, 
mentalist, who prefers elegant obscurity to 

True, | mean this, but 
I mean that there is not 


only a transparency about his preaching, 


unadorned truth. 
I mean more. 


by which his sermons are clearly compre- 
hended, but that there is also a trans- 
parency about himself, so to speak, by 
which he is known and read of all men as 
an “Israelite indeed, in whom there is 
There is such an openness, 
all his 


movements, such a freedom in communi- 


no guile.” 
frankness, and artlessness about 


cating himself and unvailing Ais own heart, 
as well as seanning the hearts of others, 
that, while enjoying intercourse with him, 
there the slightest room for the 
idea to insinuate itself in one’s mind, that 


is not 
intrigue or ulterior design has any place 
in his heart, or that he in the least sus- 
pects us of selfish or unworthy aims, 

The next noticeable feature in the min- 
ister for these times is his studious habit. 





I do not assert that he is an educated man, 
for this is a very vague term, sometimes 
implying an extensive knowledge of mere 
books, and sometimes referring not so 
much to the actual acquirements, as to the 
place where his knowledge is acquired. 
Indeed, he makes no pretension of having 
finished his education, for he expects 
never to complete it, but to spend eternity 
in adding to his intellectual and moral 
acquisitions. 

Knowing, however, that the present is 
an age when it may with peculiar empha- 
sis be said that ‘many run to and fro, 
and knowledge is inereased,”’—a_ prolific 
age of literature, bold investigation, free 
inquiry, and skepticism, when men with 
strange recklessness are combatting anti- 
quated notions because they are old, and 
eagerly seeking new inventions, not only 
in the arts and sciences, but even in re- 
ligion—he feels it specially incumbent upon 
him as a faithful watchman discerning the 
signs of the times, to “ contend earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints ;” 
and hence finds it absolutely necessary, 
not merely to keep even pace with, but a 
respectful distance in advance of the cur- 
rent intelligence of the age. 

It is true, in view of the brevity of life, 
and the vast treasures of knowledge now 
open for the inquiring mind, he sees it 
needful to hold his curiosity somewhat in 
check, and keeping his sacred commission 
in mind, he devotes his studious hours 
chiefly to exploring those fields of know]- 
edge by which he can make the * fullest 
proof of his ministry.” 

With his eye ever upon this object, 
it may with propriety be said he is a con- 
stant student; a student everywhere ; not 
only in his library, but his closet—in the 
pulpit, the parlor, and the street. _Where- 
ever he goes, he sees abundant materials 
for thought; he finds 


“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


There is nothing around, above, beneath, 
or within him, which his habit of close 
observation and patient analysis does not 
render available in preaching luminously 
and successfully the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. Thus it is that he understands 
the happy art of studying to advantage ; of 
so “ looking into the seeds of things,” and 
habituating his mind by severe discipline 
to continuous and intense thought, that 








when an unexpected and important public 
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emergency drives him into his study, he is | 


able to effect more there in a few hours, | 


perhaps, than others of far greater native | 


mental strength, but of different habits, 
can accomplish in as many days. 
Again, the pastor for our times 1s a man 


He is 


not like the “ one idea” men, whose creed 


of large and comprehensive views. 
is composed of but one article, and who 
can see only one side of a question ; whose 
vision is confined within the narrow in- 
closures of one sect, or, if they venture to 
look further, can desery nothing but dan- 
gerous heresy or moral obliquity ; whose 
reading is limited to one class of books, 
and who are incapable of comprehending 
or adapting themselves to more than one 
class of men, namely, those whose ideas 
are compressible into the same nut-shell 
their 
his mental eye, that while in its far-seeing 


as own: but he has so disciplined 


and admiring gaze it can comprehend 


whatey lovely or of good report in 


the wide world of mind and matter in gen- 
eral witl at the 
it 


minutest 


iin the range of finite ken ; 
time, with 


same mucroscopie acumen, 
the 


n particular, thus giving to each 


can examine and classify 


object 
subject claiming his attention, its appro- 
pr His heart 


is as large as his vision is expansive ; but 


iate portion of consideration. 


while he has no fellowship with hoary 


bigotry, but recognizes a Christian brother 


who lhe 


ars the image and exemplifies the 
spirit of Christ, whether he can or cannot 
pronounce the Shibboleth of his party, he 
Is equally at loggerheads with precocious 
latitudinarianism, having little sympathy 
with those modern pseudo-reformers, who 
for 
a total disorganization, or uni- 


versal amalgamation of the different de- 


seek an antidote 


the ills of society 
either by 


partments of the visible Church. 
liberal 


mentioned, 


In connection with his views, 


firmness should be 


his moral 


these quiet days of 


Some suppost } 


hat iz 
Py that in 
religious toleration, when a Christian pro- 


fession is so fashionable 


. there is no great 


haracter even in 


it 


demand for decision of ¢ 


an embassador of Christ. This is a gre: 


error Qur great adversary, so far from 
being dead or even aslee p, is no less ma- 
lignant in spirit, and vigilant in action, 
than in the sad days when he instigated 


his servants boldly to « p 


teries upon the Church. 
1} 


n their fiery bat- 
\s he has only 


changes mode of wartare , to adapt 1t 


| a matrimonial alliance 





to these more enlightened and temporizing 
times, no less moral firmness is requisite 
to resist his seductive flattenies, by which, 
on the enchanted plains of Ono, he courts 


between the d 


ciples of Jesus and the votaries of mam- 
mon, than in the eventful period when he 
sought the extirpation of vital Christianity 
by violence. 

Another invaluable possession of the 


model pastor is common sense. ‘Though 


there are some, perhaps, who tower above 
him in the splendor of their talents 


and profoundness of their learning, he is 
able to exert a wider influence and accom- 
plish far more than they, by having a su- 
perior intellectual balance-wheel, by which 
his resources are more available, and for 
which he is indebted not so much to native 
gift, as to a judicious application of his 
mind to practical subjects, and the study 
of human nature by intercourse with prac- 


no age of the world has 


tical men. In 





. ‘ 
demand 


Indeed, what avail 


common sense been In greater 


than it is at present. 
rhetorical and logical sense, and 


sense, 


theological sense, or even spiritual, and 
every other kind of sense, without cozm- 


mon sense? It is by the possession of 


} 
} 


this indispensable regulator, that the sub 


ject of my sketch is, by divine grace, 


enabled in his Biblical researches to avoid 
those whimsical, if not contradictory and 
absurd interpretations of Scripture which 
too often characterize the learned expo- 
sitions of the present day. By this, amid 
the multitudinous reformatory movements, 
so called, each of which is clamorously 
demanding his special, if not exclusive 
patronage, as “ he great enterprise of the 
he enabled to 
between the genuine and spurious organ- 


is so discriminate 


day,” 


izations, as to be capable without hesita- 


tion of showing which are entitled to 


public regard as measures of real utility, 


| and which should be branded as the off- 


spring 


imposition and fanaticism in 


By this ele- 


of 
these spiriu-stirring times. 
ment of mental character he intuitively 
understands what estimate to place upon 


the fulsome flatteries of his professed 
the bitter vituperations of h 


friends an 
enemies. 3y this, he steers in the happy 
medium between that species of prudencs 
which is only another name for cowardic 
or indolence, and that fiery, self-consuming 
zeal which is not according to knowledge. 


And thus, also, he is able to make a ju- 
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dicious distribution of his precious time ; | 


not adopting the habit of those whose 
days and nights are so exclusively mo- 
nopolized by their folios and stidus, that 
their public discourses diffuse more of the 
odor of the lamp than the redolence of 
holy incense, and are about as effectual in 
healing the broken-hearted as the random 
prescriptions of the bookish empiric who 
never condescends to examine his patients. 
Nor, on the other hand, does he follow 
the equally objectionable practice of those 
who, indulging an excessive inclination for 
society, or in compliance with the too- 
often unreasonable demands of their flock, 
are so incessantly gadding abroad that 
they become victims of mental dissipation, 
expose themselves to public contempt by 
undue familiarity, and cause even their 
starveling sermons sometimes mournfully 
to cry out: *O my leanness, my lean- 
ness!’ In a word, by the harmonious com- 
bination of common sense and_ sterling 
principle, he is enabled so to regulate his 
intercourse with the world as to avoid alike 
the of the self-complacent, 
haughty Pharisee, who despised others, 


appearance 


and the time-serving ecclesiastical poli- 
ticilan, who unscrupulously sacrifices, not 
only his own ministerial dignity, but the 
honor of his Master, for a savory mess of 
adulation. 

My limits will allow me, at present, only 
to glance at a negative yet invaluable char- 
acteristic of the preacher for these times,— 
I allude to his freedom from what is com- 
inonly termed eccentricity. There are in 
these days not a few men of real mental 
strength and moral worth, whose influence 
is greatly circumscribed by the unfortu- 
nate possession of some repulsive peculi- 
arities or oddities, denominated, in chari- 
table parlance, eccentricity. Indeed, some 
men seem not only aware that they possess 
singularities which have no necessary or 
favorable relation to Christian character, 
but they even cultivate these peculiarities, 
if they do not glory in them. Not so, 
however, our model pastor. He affects 
no departure from the usual customs of 
enlightened Christian society, nor indulges 
in any quaintness or oddities in the per- 
formance of his solemn functions which 
are calculated to divert attention from his 
subject to himself, and excite the preju- 
dices of many over whom a different de- 
meanor might enable him to exert a happy 
influence 








man, especially every Christian minister, 
is required to avoid not only palpable evil, 
but the very of evil. He 
knows that if a preacher have peculiari- 
ties, whether natural or acquired, which 


appeara nce 


are justly offensive to those who have an 
intelligent and correct idea of ministerial 
propriety, and which tend to abridge his 
influence, he is religiously bound, as far 
as possible, to get rid of them. ‘Thus, if 
a man’s habit is to be coarse, abrupt, and 
severe, in his communication with others, 
he should go to the footstool of the meek 
and gentle Saviour, and lie there until de- 
livered from this infirmity, lest his boasted 
frankness and fidelity be mistaken for im- 
pudence and ill-breeding. If a man finds 
himself inclined to indulge unduly in wit- 
ticisms, or in ludicrous story-telling, he 
should overcome such propensities at all 
hazards, lest, before he is aware, he finds 
himself reduced in public estimation to the 
level of the harlequin. If a clergyman, 
by early habit, is distinguished for such 
marked attention to his person and ap- 
parel, that his appearance in the pulpit at 
once excites the suspicion that he has 
spent far more time at his ¢odette than in 
his closet, he ought to get the better of 
his weakness, lest the 
Christ be mistaken for a coxcomb, and the 
people, infected by his example, shall 
metamorphose the Church of God into a 
saloon of fashion. On the other hand, if 
he inclines so far to the other extreme as 
to appear singularly rustic, slovenly, or 
antiquated in his habiliments, he should 


embassador of 


conscientiously eschew such peculiarities 
at whatever cost, lest his negligence be 
construed into avarice, while his more char- 
itable and tender-hearted hearers would 
be likely to spend the hour of his public 
administration in commiserating the pov- 
erty of the preacher, instead of meditating 
his subject. 

When I was quite young, I heard a man 
hold forth who possessed not only the last- 
named peculiarity, but evidently cultivated 
other eccentric habits. As he disdained 
the occupancy of the pulpit, and took his 
position in the broad aisle, his entire outer 
man was visible to most of the audience ; 
but all that I can remember, besides, about 
him or his performance, were the huge 
patches of different colors of homespun 
which he had upon his knees, and his 


| singular text, namely, “* There is death in 


for he well knows that every | 


the pot.” 
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THE FACTS. 


AND OUR DUTY, 


LOOK AT 
OUR DESTINY 

HE sudden outspread of our country 
within a few years, with the numerous 
new and national consequences attendant 
upon it, has hardly been appreciated by 
most of its citizens, especially by Christian 
citizens. The 
cogues—have taken it into account, men- 


politicians ——~the dema- 


surating well its bearings on their party 
schemes; but the friends of education and 
religion, they who have in their hands the 
national 
the 
stupendous outgrowth of the Republie— 


most intrinsic elements of the 


well-being, are they conscious of 


of the perilous elements of its population, 
of the almost inevitable, and we were about 
to say, immeasurable disproportion which 
will soon exist between that population 
and the provisions of education and religion 
which we are making for it 2 
Look at the facts, we repeat. 
than half a century from this date, more 
than one hundred millions of human souls 
will be dependent upon these provisions 
for their intellectual and moral nutriment. 
They bear now no adequate relation to the 
necessities of the land. Our larger com- 


munities are continually degenerating, 
our new territories make but a dubious 
Ask yourself, then, the 


question, Christian citizen, if, after more 


moral progress. 
than two centuries of religious and educa- 
tional efforts, under the most ‘auspicious 
circumstances of the country, we have but 
partially provided for twenty-five millions, 
how shall we in only fifty years meet the 
immensely enlarged moral wants of four 
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toward our shores—that its ignorance and 
vice, wave overtopping wave, rolls in 
upon the land, the danger assumes a still 
more startling aspect. In about forty-sia 
years from this day our population shall 


equal the present aggregate population of 


Switzerland, Spain, 
A step 


England, France, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Denmark. 
further in the calculation presents a pros- 


pect still more surprising and impressive ; 


in about seventy-six years (we use exact 
terms, for we reckon by exact data) from 
to-day this mighty mass of commingled 
peoples will have swollen to the stupendous 
aggregate of two hundred and forty-six 
millions—equaling the present population 
of all Euro; According to the statisties 
of life, there are hundreds of thousands of 


re, 


our present population—one twenty-ninth 


| at least—who will witness this truly grand 


| result. 


In less. | 


What have you, friends of educa- 


| tion and religion, what have you to do 


within that time? Your present intel- 
lectual and moral provisions for the peo- 
ple are, as we have said, far short of the 
wants of your present twenty-five millions, 
and in seventy-six years you must provide 
for more than two hundred and twenty ad- 


ditional millions—and these millions, to a 


great extent, composed of semibarbarou: 
| foreigners, and their mistrained children. 

Look at the facts, we again repeat. 
Ponder them, and let every good man 


who has a cent to give or a to 


offer for his country feel that on us, the 


prayer 


| citizens of the republic, at this the mid- 


| land ever saw—an exigency as 


times that number—of a hundred millions 2 | 


The question is an appalling one—it is | 


stunning. Our rapid growth, so much the 
boast of the nation, is, be assured, its most 
imminent peril—it is too rapid to be 
healthful; it is to be the severest test of 
both our religion and our liberties, for the 
one is the essential condition of the other. 


And yet it cannot, by any probable 
contingencies, be restrained. It has a 
momentum which will bear down, and 


overleap all the ordinary obstructions of 
We 


cannot want bread, and where these exist, 


population, cannot want work, we 


population must advance as inevitably as 


the waters under the laws of the tide. 


And when we remind ourselves that so 
much of this popular increase is from 


broad, that Europe is in an “ exodus 


ss | 


dle of the nineteenth century, devolves a 
moral exigency such as, perhaps, no other 
full of 
sublimity as it is of urgency, as grand in 
its opportunity as it is in (we were about 
to say) its magnificent peril. 

Look at the facts, we repeat again. 
This immense prospective population— 
certain to be 
thrown out, by the almighty hand of Prov- 


though prospective — is 
idence, upon one of the grandest arenas of 
the world. Here, on this conti- 
nent, girded in its distant independence 
by the Atlantic, the Pacific, the 
tropic Gulf, and the Aretic—here, away 
from the traditional governments and faiths 
and other antiquated checks of the old 
world, it is to play its great of 
destiny—of destiny which, as we have 


creat 


great 


drama 


Lt 
= 


shown, must numerically, at leas in 





pres- 


seventy-sIx years as potential as { 


ent Europe, and how much more potential 




















in all moral, political, and commercial 
respects? What an idea would it be— 
that of all Europe consolidated into one 
mighty, untrammeled commonwealth, in 
the highest civilization, liberty, religious 
enlightenment, and industrial development 
—and this mighty revolution to be com- 
pleted in seventy-six years from to-day! 
Who would eredit the conception? Yet 
our republic will, in that time, more than 
realize the stupendous idea, if its unity 
and moral character be not sacrificed. 
Look at its field. According to an offi- 
cial report, the following are its grand out- 
lines. Pause a little on each of them :— 
Square Miles. 


Area of the Atlantic slope, 
PT OPO wee cee cen eweee saocseass One ghe 
Area of the Atlantic slope, 
including only the wa- 
ters falling into the Gulf 
of Mexico east of the 
Mississippi ... ++. +++ e+e see eee 146,830 
Area of the Atlantie slope, 


including only the wa- 
ters falling into the Gulf 
of Mexico west of the 
Mississippi ......... 20+... 183,646 
Total of the Atlantic slope, 
r of the region whose 
waters fall into the Atlan- 
ti ; 967,576 


Area of the Mississippi Valley, or of 
the region watered by the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri, and tributaries 1,237,311 

Area of the Pacific slope, or of the 
region watered by rivers falling 
Inte Che PRCiRe sc. cescs: coc'csviveicdcces 





778,266 
Total area of the United States and 


rritories in 1853.0... .s.s0seesseeee 2,983,153 


This estimate is found to be even short 
of the truth; various official reports from 
the Land Office, and the aggregate of the 
census, show 3,220,572 square miles. 

It is estimated from these facts that the 
territorial extent of the republic is nearly 
ten times as large as that of Great Britain 
and I’rance united; three times as large 
as the whole of Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Denmark combined; one and a 
half times as large as the Russian empire 
in Europe; one sixth less only than the 
area covered by the fifty-nine or sixty 
empires, states, or republics of Europe ; 
of equal extent with the Roman empire, 
or that of Alexander, neither of which is 
said to have exceeded three millions of 
square miles. 

What a theater is this for the achieve- 


ments of civilization and religion! Surely 


LOOK AT THE FACTS. 


there should 
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be “giants in these days” 
to enact worthily the enterprises of sucha 
field ; and, if circumstances make men, are 
we not to hope that the consciousness of 
this unparalleled destiny will enlarge and 
ennoble the intellect, the philanthropy and 
moral energy of the country to a scale of 
corresponding magnificence—will bring 
forth sublime examples of public devo- 
tion, of talent, and moral heroism ? 

Look at one other fact—a most inter- 
esting one—the large proportion of our 
juvenile population. It is a most impres- 
sive argument for the friends of education, 
and especially of Sunday schools. Where 
there is plenty of food, as there must in- 
definitely be in this country, there will 
always be plenty of children. It is a be- 
neficent, a beautiful law—but that remark 
only en passant. More than half our pres- 
ent white population are yet in what may 
be ealled the flower of youth. We almost 
literally present an example of national ado- 
lescence—the freshness, the ardor, the vig- 
or, and the susceptibility of childhood and 
young manhood. The white population in 
1850 was 19,553,068 ; that portion which 
was under twenty years of age, 10,130,731. 
Under one year, 537,661; between one and 
five, 2,358,797; five and ten, 2,704,128 ; 
ten and fifteen, 2,402,129; fifteen and 
twenty, 2,128,116. Total, 10,130,731. 

Pause here, educators, Sunday-school 
teachers—all you upon whom devolves 
the instruction of the young of the coun- 
try !—see you not that its destiny is in 
your hands? The population of to-day is 
to surpass all the millions of Hurope in 
about seventy-five years; and you, yes, 
precisely you, hold within your power one- 
half of the population of to-day—one-half 
the present elements of the grand geo- 
metrical progression. Work out, then, 
with a tireless hand and a sublime con- 
sciousness, this mighty arithmetic of des- 
tiny. Half the immense 
future nationality is under your control— 
see you that it is founded in the everlast- 


basis of this 


ing principles of truth and right. 

This is the first, because the most mo- 
mentous lesson of the subject. We have 
not introduced our calculations to croak 
over them—they are grave, they are al- 
most solemn in their importance ; but they 
challenge us to action, not to despair. 
Never before was there a battle-field for 
humanity like this; never were the ele- 
ments of good and evil set forth against 
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each other grander arena; 
was humanity thrown out upon conditions 
more experimental, free from the 
trammels of old institutions, of old tra- 
It must be mighty 
here—that but it will be 


mighty in the strength of its wickedness, 


in a 


more 


ditions, of old lies. 


is inevitable ; 


like the antediluvian giants who brought 
the world to dissolution ; or mighty in the 
virtues which shall subdue the world to 
the reign of intelligence, virtue, and lib- 
erty. You, the teachers of the young— 


you, unhonored as your office may be, lay 
i mightier hand upon this sublime future 
in the “field. <Ac- 


other heroes 





han any 





juit yourselves like men, then! The legis- 
lators of the land—its high places of 
power and of professional life, may do 
much for it; but its I ble places of edu- 
eation—its primary schools are its true 
fortresses—* the cheap defense of nations,” 
is Burke ealled them. 

These calculations present a lesson, a 


startling one to the teachers of religion, 
and al land. It 
seems almost impracticable that adequate 
made for this 

Look at the 


to despond over them, 


| its publie agents in the 


; , 
provisions of religion ean be 


rapid progress of population, 


facts here , hot 


According 


sut to arouse our sense of duty. 


to the census returns, the aggregate ** ac- 


commodations” of all the sects of the land 
| 
if 


tor religion do not now amount to thirteen 


million eight hundred and fifty thousand ; 
these include not only churches or chapels, 


but halls, &e., 


Deduct 


used for public worship. 
other 
but 
million * sittings.” 


Roman Catholies and 
you 


the 
non-evangelical seets, and have 
little more than thirteen 
Hardly more than half your 
} 


nh a 


press nt popu- 


lation have, therefore, sue ‘commoda- 


tions—this after generations of effort and 
| How, 


expenditure. then, a 
t seventy-five 


re you to pro- 


abou years, for two 


ti 


vide, 


hundred and twenty additional millions 2 


Does not the voice of Providence, like the 


trumpet of destiny, cail upon you to arise 


to this great emergency Did there ever 

pass over any Christian land a day like 

that whieh Is now Pising upon yours ? 

Was there ever a period in which more 

en self-sacrifice, unresting labor, de- 
ron The urch 


Ch 


W ire we, 


\ 
volved uy 
in this comparatively 


Li 
An 


briel period, to meet the national necessity 
for public religious teachers? The pulpit 
is the citadel of truth in the world. No 
free legislative halls n stand where 


never | 
suffers for want of preachers. 
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stand no free pulpits. Already the land 
The com- 
plaint comes from all its length and breadth. 
The Chris- 
tian ministry is unquestionably in a com- 


Every denomination utters it. 


parative decline throughout the country. 
Temporary causes may contribute to the 
melancholy fact—the absorption of our 
young men by money-making pursuits, 
through the recent excitements produced 
great 
consequent outbreak of all sorts of bi 
But independently of these inter- 


yoy ide * 


by the California mines, and the 
ness, 
ferences, how are we to ] within 
seventy-five years, for the pulpits which 


shall be demanded by two hundred and 
peopl 


Look at the question—pause over it. 


twenty additional millions of 


We must look to God in incessant pray- 
| 


porers— but 


Wi 


overwhelming 


ers that he would raise up la 
look to 
Imust Open our eyes to t 
talk about 


till we 1 


we must also ourselves, 


he 
exigency ; we 


must it, writ 


about it, preach about it, 


the Chureh as in a crusade for the 


vation of the land. The young men of 
Bi 
rallied 


the Church must be everywhere 


to her pulpit batteries. They must be 
made to feel that 


dential call for them i 


an extraordinary provi- 


s reverberating 


along its altars; that Protestant Chris- 


its conseque to @lv 


tion and liberty, here in its chief field on 


tianity, with neces iliza- 
the earth, de volves its ce sunny t pon them 5 
that the 


and moral heroism such as no other mod 


hour has come for self-sacrifices 


age has seen in Christendom. This is 
not rhetoric, it is stringent logic—we have 


the 
Display them everywhere 1 


given proofs, mathematical proofs. 


nthe Chureh— 
they will tell; they will rouse and rally 


the young manhood of our Protestantism 


to 1ts great last battles. The incentives 
are sublime, the arena presents a territo- 
rial greatness, the exigency a moral gran- 
deur which cannot fail to ennoble the 
youthful piety of the country. Popery, 
infidelity, popular depravity confront us 


here in an open field and challenge us toa 
Who that 


loves the Church and his country ean be 


pitched and conclusive battle. 


? 


indifferent to the eall 2 


One more lesson. The religious phi- 
lanthropy of the land must be redoubl 
and that right speedily. It has been in- 
creasing greatly within a few years. In 


this respect alone we have a providential 


indication that we may pass safely through 
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crisis. 


The idea of ‘ systematic be- 
of busi- 


the 
neficence’”—of the consecration 
life on the same principle as the 
consecration of missionary life itself—is 


ness 


dawning into the mind of the Church. 
There are now not a few successful 
Christian merchants and mechanics who 
fee! that they are not proprietors but 


“look for the glorious appearing of the 


great God and our Saviour,” any other 


| life is a solecism, which will be fearfully 


stewards of their property, and must give | 


’ 


account in the “ great day ”"—who are con- 
vinced they “are not their own,” but be- 
long unto the Lord, and that they have no 


more right to “live unto themselves,” 


than has their Christian brother, the mis- | 


This 


is not a religious whim, it is a great logi- 


sionary, in the ends of the world. 


cal principle of practical Christianity. 
is the idea that is to save the world, and 


the lack of it has, more than anything | 
| otherwise. 


else 


', postponed its salvation. It is yet to 
become general. The time will assuredly 


before the millennium, when a rich, 


| phatically 2 


refuted, if not now, yet in the hour of 
death or the day of judgment. 

We have written these remarks with 
emphasis, but with sober and stern ar- 
guments, ‘‘ mathematical arguments,” as 
we have called them. How could such 
a subject be treated otherwise than em- 
Was there ever a matter of 


| greater urgency presented to this Chris- 


It | 


tian nation? We are reluctant to dismiss 
it, and yet would not impair the effect of 


our reasonings by their length. ‘The sub- 


ject has its dark side, but we do not de- 


spond. Through the indifference of the 
Church of the land a fearful night may 
lower over our children, but we will hope 
All the indications of Provi- 


| dence would seem to betoken the breaking 


come 
covetous man will find the floor of the 
Chureh of God burn beneath his feet— 
when her voice, taking up the calls of a 
perishing world, will ery out against him, 
“Let him be anathema maranatha!” | 
when his own conscience will stifle his 


very | 
sion in the presence of his brethren. God 
that The world 
is now nearly all open for Christian propa- 


iS. 


speed auspicious time! 


mane There are pecuniary resources 
n Christendom to cover the earth 


We need but 


those resources, and this can 


enough 
with the light of the truth. 
to call out 
only be done by entoreing everywhere the 
idea of the relation of Christian men 
The pulpit, tracts and 


: 1ey must 


to their property. 
ze essays, are discussing it ; 
discuss it 
amounting to something like a 
must be effected in this respect. 
al prospect of our country, as we have 


more and more. A change 
revolution 
Ihe mor- 
shown it. demonstrates the doctrine over- 
whelmingly. Christian business men, look 
forth upon that prospect, ask what 
your country and your religion demand 
Labor 


and 


of you under such circumstances ? 
in your workshops and your marts for the 
Endow schools, pro- 
mote publications, send forth laborers. It 


is a sublime opportunity for you; it will 


common salvation. 


ennoble and sanctify from their sordidness 


the pursuits of your secular life ; you will no 
longer live only to live, but for moral ends 
which will glorify both your life and your 


death. For vou, who, as Christian men, 


vrayers and smite him with confu- | 


up of heathenism and Mohammedanism, 
and the general triumph of the truth; let 
us then rather hope that “the night is 
far spent, the day is at hand; and let us, 
therefore, cast off the works of darkness, 
and put on the armor of light.” 


A STORY FOR THE YOUNG. 


FOUND IN THE NURSERY OF HOLYROOD, 


time three children 


Epes upon a 
wandered off to seek their fortunes. 


The way was smooth before them, the 
bright sun shone benignantly upon their 
innocent faces, and the birds cheered them 
with Thus they danced 
merrily on till noon, when their feet grew 


sweet 


songs. 


weary, and turning aside from the path, 


| they lay down and slept, till the shadows 


of the trees grew quite long. They then 
rose up refreshed, for the sleep of children 
is sweet, and went on their way rejoicing, 
till they reached the termination of their 
path, at a sandy beach that bordered on a 
wide and deep lake. And now their hearts 
were troubled ; for, afar off, they saw the 
sun slowly descending into the water, and 
darkness was unfolding her dusky curtain. 
They were sorrowfully wandering hither 
and thither, hoping to find a new path, 
when the sound of wheels was heard, and 
a splendid carriage, drawn by white horses, 
caparisoned in velvet and silver, rolled 
swiftly along the beach. When it reached 
the children, the liveried coachman drew 
in the reins ; a princess looked out of the 
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window, and beckoned for them to come | should choose so hard a lot, she remem- 


in. Harold, delighted with so much mag- 
nificence, jumped quickly into the coach, 
Edrie or his dear 


even kissing 


ster Maude, who were not as bold as 


without 
little si 


their brother, but were afraid of the grand | 


i 
and hac 


rInecess, 


} 
I 


varcely disappeared, when a 
r on a ball that carried him 


youth re sting 


as swiftly as the wind, approached them, 
* Come! and have glory and 


said 
Lidl, 


honor! Come! and obtain homage and 


applaus¢ 
reat " 


could imagine what the youth had meant, 


' 


Come! and be famous—be 


And before the wondering Maude 
Edrie was riding away from his sister on 
the swift ball. 

Maude sat down on a rock, 
it grew darker each moment, 


now 


vreat waves moaned sadly ; but 
Maude 
cent heart had power to protect her from 


I 
folded her 


was I 


harm, as she hands and sat 


iot frightened, for her inno- | 


quite still, thinking so dec ply of her dear | 


The carriage passed rapidly on, | 


brothe that she heard no approaching 
foot-fall ;: and when she lifted her eyes, a | 
serene, beautiful faee was turned to hers ; 
by her side sat a man whose garments | 
were dusty, and who appeared to have | 
traveled from a far country. He tenderly 
took t little hands of Maude between his 
own, and said, ‘* Dear child, will you fol- 
low me You can neither have riches nor 


honor, but trials and scorn, perhaps, in- 


stead ; yet you will have a friend, always | 
true, always willing and able to bestow 
all you need. His arms will be around 
you; he will bear all your griefs, and I 
un he.” While saying these words, his | 
countenance became as sweet and radiant 
as the face of the saint on the chancel at 
sunset. The golden head of Maude was 


bent upon her breast ; her gentle face was 
wet with tears 


voice, she said, * Yea, Lord!” 


but with a low, quivering | 


And then | 


she he ird her frie nd say, ™ Look up, 
Maude look up !” She raised her tear- 
tul but vlad eves 5 and there before her 


stood her Friend, clothed in robes of richt- 


eousness, surrounded by shining ones, and 


holding a crown of greater beauty than 


ever her sunple heart had imagined ; and | 


these blessed words : 


she heard 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 


crown of lit 
Maude followed her friend 


walked in his footsteps; and while some 


ridiculed, and others wondered that she 


“ Be thou | 


closely ; she | 


bered the crown that was laid up for her. 

At last the angel, called Death, came 
for these children; and as he approached, 
his shadow, Sickness, came It 
went first to Harold, to whom the princess 
had given many coffers of gold; but he 
was so afraid of losing his treasure, that 
he kept it in a deep vault, and hardly 
dared look at it for fear of being discov- 
ered. Whenever a human face met his, 
he trembled for his gold ; they might sus- 
pect, he thought, and steal his treasure. 
It caused him constant unhappiness ; and 
when Sickness came to warn him of Death. 


be fore. 


his misery increased sevenfold ; he could 
not, would not part with his beloved gold ; 
he was not ready fur Death; nevertheless 
Death came, and the wretched Harold was 
obliged to leave his treasure. 

The shadow then passed over Edric ; 
he had become very famous: but there 
lived one who was yet above him in glory ; 
and this rival he only aspired to surpass ; 
then he would be perfectly happy. From 
the time that the figure on the ball, who 
was the spirit of Fame, had beguiled him 
from he had 
only one step higher; but, alas! he 


his sister, been aiming at 
was 
never contented with that which had pre- 
viously been to him the ideal of perfect 
happiness. He begged to live just long 
enough to look down on his superior ; but 
Death was unyielding; and after all his 
struggles for glory, he had not attained 
the greatness to which he had aspired. 
Then came Death and 


Maude, not as a terrible enemy, not as 


his shadow to 
an inexorable tyrant, as he had seemed to 
her brothers ; but a white-winged messen- 
ger of good-tidings—a guide to the portal 
of heaven. The shadow did not darken 
her soul, for she thought continually of 
those shining ones, and of her crown jew- 
eled with stars; and when Death came, 
she opened het arms and welcomed him ; 
and he Jed the child away from the thorny 
path in which she had so meekly walked, 
and left 
And theré, lifting up her eyes, she saw. 


her at the entrance to heaven. 


standing within the portal, the holy and 
beautiful form which once appeared to her 
as she sat upon the rock; his robes were 
not soiled, but white as the light; 
he extended his arms and she fell upon 
He bore her into the midst 


of the holy ones, and gave her as a com- 


now 
his bosom. 


panion to them forever. 

















THE SOULS DEPARTED. 
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THE SOULS 


Ho.” peaceful is the dwelling-place of 
those who inhabit the green hamlets 
They 
armor 


and populous cities of the dead! 
for 
No morning sun shines in 


need no antidote care, — no 
against fate. 
at the closed windows and awakens them, 
At most, 


a straggling sunbeam creeps in through 


nor shall unto the last great day. 


the crumbling wall of an old, neglected 
tomb—a that not 
And there they all sleep, the holy 
ones, with their arms crossed upon their 


strange visitor, 


stays 


long. 


breasts, or lying motionless by their sides, | 


—not carved in marble by the hand of 
man, but formed in dust by the hand of 
God. No 


one comes to them now, to hold them by 


God's peace be with them! 


the hand, and with delicate fingers to 
smooth their hair. 
the blandishments of earthly friendship. 


They need us not, however much we may 


They need no more 


need them. 
our coming. Beautiful is that season of 
life when we can say, in the language of 
Scripture, “Thou hast the dew of thy 


youth.” But of these flowers death 
gathers many. We shall see them all | 
again, blooming in a happier land. 

Yes, death brings us again to our 
friends. They are waiting for us, and 


we shall not long delay. 
before us, and are like the angels in heav- 
en. 


Vout. V.—6 


And yet they silently await 


They have gone | 


They stand upon the borders of the | 


DEPARTED. 


| grave to welcome us, with the countenance 
of affection which they wore on earth ; yet 
| more lovely, more radiant, more spiritual ! 
He spoke well who said that graves are 


the footsteps of angels! It was in an how 


| of blessed communion with the souls of 

| the departed, that the sweet poet Henry 
Vaughan wrote those few lines which have 
| made death lovely.—Hyperion. 


| Try are all gone into a world of light, 
And I alone sit lingering here! 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
| And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 
Or those faint beams in which the hill is dress’d 


After the sun's remove. 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days, 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 


| O holy hope and high humility, 
| High as the heavens above! 
These are your walks, and you have show'd 
them me, 


To kindle my cold love. 


| Dear, beauteous death! the jewel of the just ! 
Shining nowhere but in the dark! 
| What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 


| Could man outlook that mark! 


He that hath found some fledged bird's nest 
| may know, 
| At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 
| But what fair field or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 








I see them walk 


And yet as angels, in some brighter dreams, 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted 
themes, ia 


And into glory peep! 


If a star were confined into a tomb, 

Her captive flame must needs burn there: 
But when the hand that lock’d her up gave 
room, 


She'd shine through all the sphere. 


O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under thee! 
Resume thy spirit from this world of thrall 


Into true liberty. 


Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective, still as they pass, 
Or else remove me hence unto that hill 


Where I shall need no class, 


[For the Nati 


SONNETS :-—JUSTICE—MERCY. 


nal Magaz 


JUSTICE 
Att hai] to thee! thou friend of honest men, 
Whose hand inclines not to the rich or poor; 
Thy ready sword is up to strike again 
The seltish slaves it often struck before ; 
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falls 


But still thy sword, O vengeful justice ! 
Full late at times upon the plundering crew ; 
The orphan’s ery 
The honest heart, whose hand, though poor, 


the widow’s wail appalls 


is true, 
Still retributive Justice has a settling day, 
When all accounts must balance to a hair; 
And though the wavering scales to selfish mo- 
tives sway, 
Our souls are surety for the just repair: 
Hard hands may wring the heart’s blood from 
the poor, 
But, O! like 
door. 


Abel's, once, it crieth at their 


MERCY. 
O! meek-e yed’ Mere y ! messenger of God, 
Sweet is thy presence to the trembling soul 
To thee stern Justice yields her vengeful rod, 
Repentance blesses meekly thy control. 

She pleads to God, weak, erring man to spare ; 
Her téars arrest the mastér’s iron hand : 
Then how shall they, who turn a listless ear, 
The God of mercy in their turn withstand? 

For he that feels no mercy for his slave, 
Shall plead in vain when death himself sha!! 
come ¢ 
There’s no repentance past the gloomy grave, 
There is no mercy in the silent tomb; 
Then, O, be merciful to those that sue! 
While God his mercy still extends to you. 


8. H. D. 
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CHATEAU 


THE 


\W EK now come to the consideration of 

the third Crusade, and of the causes 
which rendered it necessary. The epi- 
demic frenzy, which had been cooling ever 
since the issue of the first expedition, was 
now extinct, or very nearly so, and the 
nations of Europe looked with cold indif- 
upon the armaments their 
princes. But chivalry had flourished in 
its natural element of war, and was now 
It continued to supply 


ference of 


in all its glory. 
armies for the Holy Land when the popu- 
lar ranks refused to deliver up their able- 
bodied swarms. Poetry, which, more than 
religion, inspired the third Crusade, was 
then but “ caviare to the million,’’ who had 
other matters, of sterner import, to claim 
all their attention. But the knights and 
their retainers listened with delight to the 
martial and amatory strains of the min- 
strels, minnesangers, trouvéres, and trou- 
badours, and burned to win favor in ladies’ 
eyes by showing prowess in the Holy 
Land. The third was truly the romantic 
era of the Crusades. Men fought then, 
not so much for the sepulcher of Jesus, 
and the maintenance of a Christian king- 
dom in the East, as to gain glory for them- 
selves in the best and almost only field 
where glory could be obtained. 
fought, not as zealots, but as soldiers; not 
for religion, but for honor; not for the 


crown of martyrdom, but for the favor of 
the lovely. 

It is not necessary to enter into a detail 
of the events by which Saladin attained 
the sovereignty of the Kast ; or how, after 
a succession of engagements, he planted 


| the Moslem banner once more upon the 


battlements of Jerusalem. The Christian 
knights and population, including the grand 
orders of St. John, the Hospitallers, and 
the Templars, were sunk in an abyss of 
vice, and, torn by unworthy jealousies and 


| dissensions, were unable to resist the well- 


They 


trained armies which the wise and mighty 
Saladin brought forward to crush them. 
But the news of their fall created a pain- 
ful sensation among the chivalry of Eu- 
rope, whose noblest members were linked 
to the dwellers in Palestine by many ties, 
both of blood and friendship. The news 


| of the great battle of Tiberias, in which 


Saladin defeated the Christian host with 
terrible slaughter, arrived first in Europe, 
and was followed in quick succession by 
that of the capture of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Tripoli, and other cities. Dismay seized 
upon the clergy. The Pope, Urban III., 
was so affected by the news that he pined 
away for grief, and was scarcely seen to 
smile again, until he sank into the sleep 
of death. His successor, Gregory VIII., 
felt the loss as acutely, but had better 
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strength to bear it, and instructed all the 
clergy of the Christian world to stir up the 
people to arms for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulcher. William, Archbishop of 
Tyre, a humble follower in the path of 
Peter the Hermit, left Palestine to preach 
to the kings of Europe the miseries he had 
witnessed, and to incite them to the rescue. 
Che renowned Frederick Barbarossa, the 
Kimperor of Germany, speedily collected 
in army, and passing over into Syria with 
less delay than had ever before awaited 
a crusading force, defeated the Saracens, 
and took possession of the eity of Ieonium. 
Ile was unfortunately cut off in the mid- 
dle of his successful career, by imprudently 


* while he was over- 


bathing in the Cydnus 
heated, and the Duke of Suabia took the 


command of the expedition. The latter 





OF 


BARBAROSSA, 


SEAL 


did not prove so able a general, and met 
with nothing but reverses, although he was 
enabled to maintain a footing at Antioch 
until assistance arrived from Europe. 
Henry II. of England and Philip Au- 
custus of the of their 
chivalry, supported the Crusade with all 


Franee, at head 
their influence, until wars and dissensions 
nearer home estranged them from it for a 
time. ‘The two kings met at Gisors in 
Normandy in the month of January, 1188, 
accompanied by a brilliant train of knights 
William of Tyre was pres- 
the the 


cross with considerable eloquence, and the 


ind warriors. 


ent, and expounded cause of 


whole assembly bound themselves by oath 
io proceed to Jerusalem. It was agreed 

The desire of comparing two great men has 
tempted many writers to drown Frederick in the 
river Cydnus, in which Alexander so impru- 
dently bathed, (Q. Curt. lib. iii, c. 4,5) but, 
from the march of the emperor, I rather judge 
that his Saleph is the Cacadnus, a stream of less 


fame, but of a longer course.— (ribbon, 
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at the same time that a tax, called Sala- 
din’s tithe, and consisting of the tenth part 
of all possessions, whether landed or per- 
sonal, should be enforced over Christen- 
dom, upon every one who was either unable 
or unwilling to assume the cross. ‘The 
lord of every feoff, whether lay or ecclesi- 
astical, was charged to the tithe 
within his own jurisdiction ; and any one 
who refused to pay his quota, became by 
that act the bondman and absolute prop- 
erty of his lord. At the same time the 
indulgence was shown to those 


raise 


greatest 
who assumed the cross; no man was at 
liberty to stay them by process of any 
kind, whether for debt, or robbery, or mur- 
der. ‘The king of France, at the breaking 
up of the conterence, summoned a parlia- 
ment at Paris, where these resolutions 
were solemnly confirmed, while Henry II. 
did the same for his Norman possessions 
at Rouen, and for England at Geddington, 
in Northamptonshire. 
of anancient chronicler, (Stowe,) “ he held 
a parliament about the voyage into the 
Holy Land, and troubled the whole land 
with the paying of tithes toward it.” 

But it was not England alone that was 
* troubled” by the tax. The people ot 
France also looked upon it with no pleas- 


To use the words 


ant feelings, and appear from that time 
forth to have changed their indifference 
for the Crusade into aversion. Even the 
clergy, who were exceedingly willing that 
other people should contribute half, or 
even all their goods, in furtherance of their 
favorite scheme, were not at all anxious 
to contribute a single sous themselves. 
Millot relates that several of them cried 
out against the impost. Among the rest, 
the clergy of Rheims were called upon to 
pay their quota, but sent a deputation to 
the king, begging him to be contented 
with the aid of their prayers, as they were 
too poor to contribute in any other shape. 
Philip Augustus knew better, and by way 
of giving them a lesson, employed three 
nobles of the vicinity to lay waste the 
Church lands. The clergy, informed of 
the outrage, applied to the king for redress. 
* T will aid you with my prayers,” said the 
monarch condescendingly, “ and will en- 
treat those gentlemen to let the Church 
alone.” He did as he had promised ; but 
in such a manner that the nobles, who ap- 
preciated the joke, continued their devas- 
Again the clergy ap- 
* What would you have 


tations as before. 
plied to the king. 
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“ATT TAS 


HENRY Il, OF ENGLAND. 


of me?” he replied, in answer to their re- 
monstrances : 
in my necessity, and I have given you 
mine in yours.” 
the argument, and thought it the wiser 
course to pay their quota of Saladin’s tithe 
without further parley. 

This anecdote shows the unpopularity 


of the Crusade. If the clergy disliked to 





is you gave me your prayers | 


The clergy understood | 


contribute, it is no wonder that the people | 


felt still greater antipathy. But the chiv- 
alry of Europe was eager for the affray ; 
the tithe was rigorously collected; and 
armies from England, France, Burgundy, 
Italy, Flanders, and Germany, were soon 
in the field. The two kings who were to 
led it 
broils by an aggression of Richard, Duke 


have were, 


however, drawn into | 


of Guienne, better known as Richard Ceur | 


de Lion, upon the territory of the Count | 


of Toulouse, and the proposed journey tos! 


Palestine was delayed. 
to rage between France and England, and 
with so little probability of a speedy ter- 


War continued | 


mination, that many of the nobles, bound to | 


the Crusade, left the two monarchs to 

settle the differences at their leisure, and 

proceeded to Palestine without them. 
Death at last stepped in and removed 


Henry II. from the hostility of his foes, 
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and the treachery and ingratitude 
of his children. His son Richard 
immediately concluded an alliance 
with Philip Augustus ; and the two 
young, valiant, and impetuous mon- 
archs, united all their energies to 
forward the Crusade. They met 
with a numerous and brilliant ret- 
inue at Nonancourt in Normandy, 
where, in sight of their assembled 
chivalry, they embraced as brothers, 
and swore to live as friends and 
true allies, until a period of forty 
days after their return from the 
Holy Land. With a view of purg- 
ing their camp from the follies and 
vices which had proved so ruinous 
to preceding expeditions, they drew 
up a code of laws for the govern- 
ment of the army. 

These rules, which strictly pro- 
hibited gambling, and other vices to 
which the Crusaders were addict- 
ed, having been promulgated, the 
two monarehs marched together to 
Lyons. where they separated, agree- 
ing to meet again at Messina. Philip 
proceeded across the Alps to Genoa, 
where he took ship, and was conveyed to 
the place of rendezvous. Richard turned 
in the direction of Marseilles, where he 
also took ship for Messina. His impetuous 
disposition hurried him into many squab- 
bles by the way, and his knights and fol- 
lowers, for the most part as brave and as 











PHILIP AUGUSTUS, 
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foolish as himself, imitated him very zeal- 


ously in this particular. At Messina the 


Sicilians charged the most exorbitant 
prices for every neceggary of life. Rich- 
ard’s army in vain remonstrated. From | 


words they came to blows, and, as a last | 


resource, plundered the Sicilians, since 
they could not trade with them. Con- 
tinual the 
one of which Lebrun, the favorite attend- 
ant of Richard, lost his life. ‘The peas- 
antry from far and near came flocking to 


battles were consequence, in 


the aid of the townspeople, and the battle 
Richard, irritated 
it the loss of his favorite, and incited by 
report that Tancred, the king of Sicily, 
was fighting at the head of his own people, 


soon became general. 


joined the melée with his boldest knights, 
and, beating back the Sicilians, attacked 
the city sword in hand, sturmed the battle- 
ments, tore down the flag of Sicily, and 
This col- 


lision gave great offense to the king of 


planted his own in its stead. 


I’rance, who became from that time jealous 
of Richard, and apprehensive that his de- 
not so much to reestablish the 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, to 
make He, how- 
ever, exerted his influence to restore peace 
the English 
shortly afterward set sail for Acre, with 


sign was 
as 
conquests for himself. 
between and Sicilians, and 
distrust of his ally germinating in his 
heart. 

Richard remained behind for some weeks 
in a state of inactivity quite unaccountable 
in one of his temperament. Ile appears 
to have had no more squabbles with the 
Sicilians, but to have lived an easy, luxu- 
rious life, forgetting, in the lap of pleasure, 
the objects for which he had quitted his 
own dominions and the dangerous laxity 
The 


superstition of his soldiers reealled him at 


he was introducing into his army. 
length to a sense of his duty: a comet 


was seen for several successive nights, 
which was thought to menace them with 
the vengeance of Heaven for their delay. 
Shooting stars gave them similar warning ; 
and a fanatic, of the name of Joachim, 
with his drawn sword in his hand, and his 
long hair streaming wildly over his shoul- 
ders, went through the camp, howling all 
night long, and predicting plague, famine, 
and every other calamity if they did not 


Richard did 


deem it prudent to neglect the intimations ; 


set out immediately. not 


and, after doing humble penance for his 


remissness, he set sail for Acre 





A violent storm dispersed his fleet, but 
he arrived safely at Rhodes with the prin- 
cipal part of his armament. Here he 
learned that three of his ships. had been 
stranded on the rocky coasts of Cyprus ; 
and that the ruler of the island, Isaac 
Commenus, had permitted his people to 


pillage the unfortunate crews, and had re- 


fused shelter to his betrothed bride, the 
Princess Berengaria, and his sister, who, 
in one of the vessels, had been driven by 
stress of weather into the port of Limisso. 
The fiery monarch swore to be revenged, 
and, ecolleeting all his vessels, sailed back 
to Limisso. Isaac Commenus refused to 
apologize or explain; and Richard, in no 
mood to be trifled with, landed on the 
island, routed with great loss the forces 
sent to oppose him, and laid the whole 
country under contribution. 

On his arrival at Acre he found the whole 
of the chivalry of Europe there before 


him. Guy of Lusignan, the king of Jeru- 


| salem, had long before collected the bold 


,of this Crusade, that 


Knights of the Temple, the Hospital, and 
St. John, and had laid to Acre, 
which was resolutely defended by the Sul- 
tan Saladin, with army 
both for its numbers and its discipline. 


siege 
an magnificent 
For 
nearly twe vears the Crusades had pushed 
the siege, and made efforts almost super- 
human to dislodge the enemy. Various 
battles had taken place in the open fields 
with no decisive advantage to either party, 
and Guy of Lusignan had begun to despair 
of taking that strong position without aid 
from Europe. His joy was extreme on 
the arrival of Philip with all his chivalry, 
and he only awaited the coming of Ceur 
de Lion to make one last decisive attack 
When the fleet of En- 
gland was first seen approaching the shores 


upon the town. 
of Syria, a universal shout arose from the 
Christian camp ; and when Richard landed 
with his train, one louder still pierced to 
the very mountains of the south, where 
Saladin lay with all his army. 

It be remarked as characteristic 
the Christians and 


may 


| the Moslems no longer lobked upon each 


other as barbarians, to whom mercy was a 
Each host entertained the highest 


crime. 
admiration for the bravery and magna- 
nimity of the other, and, in their ocea- 


sional truces, met upon the most friendly 
terms. The Moslem warriors were full 
of courtesy to the Christian knights, and 
had think that 


no other regret than to 

















such fine fellows were not Mohammedans. 
The Christians, with a feeling precisely 
similar, extolled to the skies the nobleness 
of the Saracens, and sighed to think that 
such generosity and valor should be sul- 
lied by disbelief in the gospel of Jesus. 
But when the strife began, ali these feel- 
ings disappeared, and the struggle became 
mortal. 

The jealousy excited in the mind of 
Philip by the events of Messina still rank- 
ied, and the two monarchs refused to act 
in concert. Instead of making a joint at- 
tack upon the town, the French monarch 
assailed it alone, and was repulsed. Rich- 
ard did the same, and with the same result. 
Philip tried to seduce the soldiers of Rich- 
ard from their allegiance by the offer of 
three gold pieces per month to every 
knight who would forsake the banners of 
England for those of France. Richard 
endeavored to neutralize the offer by a 
larger one, and promised four pieces to 
every French knight who should join the 
Lion of England. In this unworthy ri- 
valry their time was wasted, to the great 
detriment of the discipline and efficiency 
of their followers. Some good was never- 


THE CRUSADES. 


to restore their courage. 


| tria unjustifiably 
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He refused, 
therefore, to deliver it up, or to accede to 
any of the conditions; and Richard, as 
he had previously threatened, barbarously 
ordered all the Saracen prisoners in his 
power to be put to death. 

The possession of the city only caused 
new and unhappy dissensions between the 

The Archduke of Aus- 
hoisted his flag on one 
Acre, which Richard no 


Christian leaders. 


of the towers of 


| sooner saw than he tore it down with his 
own hands, and trampled it under his feet. 


Philip, though he did not sympathize with 
the archduke, was piqued at the assump- 
tion of Richard, and the breach between 
the two monarchs became wider than ever. 
A foolish dispute arose at the same time 
between Guy of Lusignan and Conrad of 
Montferrat for the crown of Jerusalem ; 
the inferior knights were not slow to im- 
itate the pernicious example; and jeal- 
ousy, distrust, and ill-will reigned in the 


Christiancamp. In the midst of this con- 


| fusion the king of France suddenly an- 


theless effected ; for the mere presence of | 


two such armies prevented the besieged 
city from 
habitants 
most woeful straits. 
it prudent to risk a general engagement 
by coming to their relief, but preferred to 
wait till had weakened 
enemy, and made him an easy prey. 


receiving supplies, and the in- 
were reduced by famine to the 
Saladin did not deem 


dissension 


his | 
Per- | 


haps if he had been aware of the real ex- 
| without feeling, in the multitude of his 


tent of the extremity in Acre, he would 
have changed his plan; but, cut off from 
the town, he did not know its misery till 


it was too late. After a short truce the 


nounced his intention to return to his own 
country. Richard was filled with indig- 
nation, and exclaimed, “ Eternal shame 
light on him, and on all Franee, if, for any 
cause, he leaves this work unfinished !” 
But Philip was not to be stayed. His 
health had suffered by his residence in the 
East ; and, ambitious of playing a first 
part, he preferred to play none at all than 
to play second to King Richard. Leaving 
a small detachment of Burgundians be- 
hind, he returned to France with the 
remainder of his army ; and Ceur de Lion, 


rivals, that he had lost the greatest, became 


| painfully convinced that the right arm of 


city capitulated upon terms so severe, that | 


Saladin afterward refused to ratify them. 
The chief conditions were, that the pre- 
cious wood of the true cross, captured by 
the Moslems in Jerusalem, should be re- 
stored ; that a sum of two hundred thou- 
sand gold pieces should be paid ; and that 
all the Christian prisoners in Acre should 
be released, together with two hundred 
knights and a thousand soldiers detained 
in captivity by Saladin. ‘he eastern 
monarch, as may be well conceived, did 
not set much store on the wood of the 
cross, but was nevertheless anxious to 
keep it, as he knew its possession by the 
Christians would do more than a victory 


the enterprise was lopped off. 
After his departure, Richard re-fortified 
Acre, restored the Christian worship in 


| the churches, and, leaving aChristian gar- 


rison to protect it, marched along the sea- 
coast toward Ascalon. Saladin was on 
the alert, and sent his light horse to attack 
the rear of the Christian army, while he 
himself, miscalculating their weakness 
since the defection of Philip, endeavored 
to force them to a general engagement. 
The rival armies met near Azotus. A 
fierce battle ensued, in which Saladin was 
defeated and put to flight, and the road 
to Jerusalem left free for the Crusaders. 
Again discord exerted its baleful influ- 
ence, and prevented Richard from follow- 
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. 
RICHARD I, 
ing up his victory. His opinion was 


constantly opposed by the other leaders, 
all jealous of his bravery and influence ; 
and the army, instead of marching to Jeru- 
salem, or even to Ascalon, as was first 
intended, proceeded to Jaffa, and remained 
in idleness until Saladin was again in a 
condition to wage war against them. 
Many months were spent in fruitless 
fruitless negotiations. 


hostilities and as 


Richard’s wish was to recapture Jerusa- | 
| affected at being so near it, and so unable 


lem; but there were difficultiies in the 
way, which even his bold spirit could not 
conquer. His own intolerable pride was 
not the least cause of the evil; for it es- 
tranged many a generous spirit, who would 
have been willing to cooperate with him 
in all cordiality. At length it was agreed 
to march to the Holy City; but the prog- 
ress made was so slow and painful, that 
the soldiers murmured, and the leaders 


meditated retreat. The weather was hot 


AND BEBRENGERTA, 


and dry, and there was little water to be 
had choked up the 


the route, and the 


procured. Saladin 


wells and cisterns on 
army had not zeal enough to push forward 
such At Bethlehem a 


amid privation. 


| council was held, to debate whether they 


should retreat or advance. Retreat was 


| decided upon, and immediately commenced. 
| It is said, that Richard was first led to a 


hill, whence he could obtain a sight of the 
towers of Jerusalem; and that he was so 


he hid his* face behind 


his shield, and sobbed aloud. 


to relieve it; that 


The army separated into two divisions, 
the smaller falling back upon Jaffa, and 
the larger, commanded by Richard and 
the Duke of Burgundy, returning to Acre. 
Before the English monarch had made all 
his preparations for his return to Europe, 


| a messenger reached Acre with the intel- 


ligence that Jaffa was besieged by Saladin, 
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and that, unless relieved immediately, the 
city would be taken. The French, under | 
the Duke of Burgundy, were so wearied | 
with the war, that they refused to aid 
their brethren in Jaffa. Richard, blushing 
with shame at their pusillanimity, called 


his English to the rescue, and arrived just | 
in time to save the city. His very nate | 
the Saracens to flight, so great was | 
their dread of his prowess. Saladin re- 
garded him with the warmest admiration ; 
and when Richard, after his victory, de- 
manded peace, willingly acceded. A truce 
was concluded for three years and eight 


put 


months, during which Christian pilgrims 
were to enjoy the liberty of visiting Jeru- 
salem without hinderance or payment of 
any tax. The Crusaders were allowed to 
retain the cities of Tyre and Jaffa, with 
Saladin, with a 


the country intervening. 
princely generosity, invited many of the 
Christians to visit Jerusalem ; and several 


of the leaders took advantage of his offer 
their eyes upon a spot which all 
Many of them were 
entertained for days in the sultan’s own 
palace, from which they returned with their 
tongues laden with the praises of the noble 


to feast 


considered so sacred, 


infidel. 

Richard and Saladin never met, though 
the impression that they did will remain 
on many minds, who have been dazzled 
by the glorious fiction of Sir Walter Scott. 
But each admired the prowess and noble- 





ness of soul of his rival, and agreed to 
terms tur less onerous than either would 


have accepted, had this mutual admiration 


not existed.* 


The king of England no longer delayed 


messengers from his 





his departure, for 


own country brought imperative news that 


his presence was required to defeat the 


intrigues that were fomenting against his 


crown. His long imprisonment in the 


Austrian dominions and final ransom are 
too well known to be dwelt upon. And 
thus ended the third less de- 
structive of human life than the first two, 


Crusade, 


hut quite as useless. 


Richard left a high reputation in Palestine. 
terror did his name oecasion, that the 

nen of Syria used it to frighten their chil- 
dren for ages afterward. Every disobedient 
child beeame still when told that King Richard 
wis ¢ Even men shared the panic that 
is name created ; and a hundred years after- 
ward, whenever a horse shied at any object in 


ning. 


the way, his rider would exclaim, “ What ! dost 
thou think King Richard is in the bush? 


VoL, ¥. 


comes. 


OLD COCKADE. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
iy the year 1831 I was spending an 
evening at the house of a general, who 
had been one of Napoleon’s bravest offi- 
There were some other guests, and 


THE 


cers, 
we were chatting sociably around the fire. 
when M. Louis Jacquet was announced, 
and we saw an extremely handsome young 
officer of marines enter. He seemed to 
be about twenty-two years old ; his coun- 
tenance was frank and open, his bearing 
singularly graceful, and his ensign’s uni- 
form—-evidently quite new—was put on 
with much care and neatness. One por- 
tion of his costume, however, contrasted 
oddly enough with the rest. In the black, 
glossy cap, which he carried in his hand. 
was fastened an old, soiled, faded cockade. 
Involuntarily many eyes glanced curiously 
at this incongruous decoration; and our 
host, in a whisper, drew his wife’s atten- 
tion to this circumstance; to which she 
replied by a gentle smile. M. Jacquet 
blushed deeply, yet not with an air of 
shame or confusion, but rather with one 
of genuine modesty. And the general, 
taking his hand, said :— 

“ You are a brave lad, Louis.” 

The general’s wife then took his hand : 
and the young officer kissed hers, with 
respectful tenderness. 

This little scene interested us all, yet 
no one ventured to ask its explanation ; 
when an old officer, who had been rather 
silent hitherto, suddenly rose, and said to 
our host :— 

‘**So this is your Jacquet, general; and 
this is the real cockade !” 

And taking the cap from its owner’s 
hands, he looked at its battered ornament 
with strange fondness, while a tear rolled 
down on his gray moustache. Every one 
present then crowded round to examine 
the mysterious cockade, and asked the 
general to tell its history. 

As he hesitated, the old officer said :— 

“Tis a story which I aim sure will in- 
terest you; and, with the permission of 
our host and his young friend, I will tell 
i.” 

No objection being made, he began 
thus :— 

*“ After the memorable 
tween Napoleon and Alexander, the for- 
mer of these two emperors wishing to 
show to the other the troops which had 


interview be- 











conquered him, a grand review took place. 
As Napoleon was inspecting, with a pleas- 
ed eye, the ranks of his imperial guard, 
he paused before a remarkably powerful- 


looking grenadier, whose face was seared 


} 


from the forehead to the chin by a deep | 


sear. Pointing him out to the emperor 
Alexander, Napoleon said :— 

“* What do you think of the soldiers 
who can resist such wounds 2’ 

*“¢ What do you think of the soldiers 
who can give them?’ said Alexander, 
readily. 

““* They are dead,’ said the grenadier ; 
thus mingling in the conversation of the 
two most powerful monarchs in the world. 

“ Alexander then turning toward his 
mighty rival, said, courteously :— 

=? ae, you are everywhere a con- 
queror.” 

*** Because the guard has done its duty,’ 
replied Napoleon, with a friendly gesture 
toward the grenadier. 

“ \ ti 
peror of France was passing through the 


he 


with his legs crossed, and daneing 


w days afterward, as the em- 


camp, saw the grenadier, seated on a 
stone, 
e ehnhi A ae 4 ars old his fi 

a chubby boy of two vears old on his toot. 
Napoleon pai and the old 


without rising, said :— 


ised before him ; 
soldier, 

*¢ Pardon, sire; but if I stood up, Jae- 
quet would scream like one of the king of 


Prussia’s 


fifers; and that would annoy 
your Inajesty.’ 
“<P is well!’ said Napoleon. ‘ Your 


name jis Jacques 2 


That’s 
Jac- 


** Ves, my emperor, Jacques. 
the reason they call this httle fellow 
quet. 

“* He is your son 2” 

“6 No. 


old Comrie 


my emperor; his father was an 


le of mine, who had his leg shot 
off, two months ago, and died on the field. 
His mother, who followed tl 
killed by a saber-cut while st 

. drink. I 


tied on her back ; 


© Camp, Was 
1@ Was giving 
her husband She had this baby 
and we found him, some 
hours after her death, roaring like a young 
bull, with his stomach as empty as the king 
of Spain's coffers.’ 
“* Then you have adopted the child ?’ 

But as | 


to find him, they have given him 


“*] and my comrades. 
the first 
espec ally to me.’ 

“ Napoleon looked for a moment at the 
grenadier, who continued to give Jacquet 
a lesson 


“ee I owe 


in riding, and then said :— 


u something, Jacques.’ 


was | 
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“*Me,my emperor? You have already 
given me a cross for this scar.’ 

“*T owe you some return for what you 
said to the emperor Alexander.’ 

*¢Did I say anything uncivil to that 
emperor? Has he complained of me 

*** No, certainly; for [ am going to 
reward you. Come! What do you wish 
for 2?’ 

*** Ma foi,’ replied Jacques, ‘I don't 


| wish for anything ; but, my emperor, if 


you would just give some token to this 
little chap, it would bring him good luck.’ 

“*Willingly,’ was the And 
Jacques, rising, took the child on his 


reply. 


| arm, and approached Napoleon, who was 


searching his pockets tor some souvenir. 


He found some gold pieces, which he 


| quickly put back; for it was not with 


money that he purchased his soldiers’ 
He sought again, and found noth- 
At length, in the pocket 


found 


hearts. 


ing but papers. 


of his vest, he his snuff-box, and 


Jaeques be- 


offered it to the grenadier. 


gan to laugh, and said :— 


*“*What nonsense ! 


Give a snuff-box 


' toa child that can’t even smoke! 


| campaigh, sometimes strolling with th 


* At that moment the emperor felt some- 
thing pull his hat; and he saw that the 
child, raised on the soldier’s arm, ‘had got 
his tiny hand into the loop, and was play- 
ing with the cockade. 

‘ The 


little fellow is like your majesty—he takes 


*** Vfold, sir,’ said the grenadier. 


whatever he chooses himself!’ 
*“* Well,’ replied the emperor, ‘ let him 
ke ep it ig 


his own hand, he gave it to the child, to 


And detaching the eockade with 


whom Jacques said, as he danced him in 
his arms :-— 

“*(Come, show his that 
know how,to talk !’ 


And the baby, laughing and clapping his 


you 


majesty 


{ 
is —_ 


hands, stammered softly the we 
** Ong ive dé Eimpe aul 
* From that day, Jaeques followed his 
illustrious master through all his cheeker- 
ed fortunes, and accompanied him to the 


island of Elba. Jacquet was also in every 


ma 
crenadiers, sometimes carried on a bag- 
gage-wagon, sometimes riding on his 
protector’s back. He had a miniature 


sword and uniform, and quickly learned t 
play on the fife ; while Jacques, who loved 


| 


and honored Napoleon above every hu- 


man being, had taught Jacquet to do the 


same. The grenadier was at first greatly 














THE OLD 


puzzled as to how the child ought to wear 


the cockade ; till at Jength he bethought | 


him of inclosing it in a little case, which 
he hung around his protégé’s neck, at the 
same time saying to him :— 

“* Mind, Jacquet, night and morning, 
when you say your prayers, always take 
out this relie and pray for a blessing on 
emperor, who gave it you.’ 

“ This the child never failed to do ; con- 
stantly associating in his prayers the name 
of Napoleon with that of papa Jacques, 

‘Years passed on: Napoleon was ban- 
ished to St. Helena, the army was dis- 
banded, and poor Jacques found himself 
thrown on the world in his old age, with- 


our 


out any possessions but his cross and his 
little Jaequet. Louis—for by that name 
the boy had been baptized—has often told 
me how it pained his childish heart to see 
his brave father, who, a few months be- 
fore. thought nothing of making a forced 
march of fifteen leagues while fully ac- 
coutered, now bending under the weight of 
a small packet of clothes, and dropping 
from fatigue after walking a few miles. 
Every day he became weaker. ‘They gen- 
erally passed their nights in stables ; 
Louis used to collect seattered handfuls 
of straw to cover the shivering limbs of 
the old grenadier. They lived principally 
on seraps of food given them by charita- 
One day 


ble innkeepers and peasants. 





and | 


| 


the poor old man felt unable to rise from | 


off the floor of a deserted hut where he 
had passed the night, and murmured as 
it were it spite of himself :— 

** Jacquet, lam dying; get me a little 
medicine.’ 

* The child burst into a loud fit of ery- 
ing, and then went out on the road to ask 
for but he got nothing, and felt 
ready to despair, when suddenly a thought 


alms ; 


| braced his adopted son. 


. . | 
struck him; he fell on his knees, t6ok out 
' such Christians that I hope to meet in 


the case that contained his cockade, and 
sobbed aloud :— 

“*My God!—my God !—in thy great 
mercy send me some medicine for papa 
Jacques.’ 

‘‘ He continued to repeat these words 
as well as his tears would permit, until 
a gentleman who was passing by, stopped, 
and began to question him. The child, in 
an artless manner, told his history ; and 
Sil 


finished by saying :— 
*+* Pana Jaeques desired me never to 
He said that it 


would always bring me good luck, and I 


part with this cockade. 


| 


| for 
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would rather cut off my arm than lose it; 
still you may have it, if you will only give 
me a few sous to buy medicine for him !” 

“Much moved by what he had heard. 
the stranger answered :— 

*** My child, God, to whom you prayed 
so fervently, has left in France some o!d 
soldiers ready to share his gifts with their 
comrades. ‘Take me to your father.’ 

“¢ And this man?’ 

“* This benevolent man,’ interrupted 
the young officer, ‘this kind, good officer 
took me in his arms; me—a poor little 
mendicant! He caused Jacques to be ear- 
ried to his house, restored him to life, and 
never allowed him to want for anything 
until his death, which did not take place 
many years. As to me, he treated 
me like a son; and still each day loads 
me with his benefits !’ 

“ And turning to the general and his 
wife, the young man embraced them both. 
while his eyes were filled with tears.” 

* You finished the 
Louis,” said the general. “ You did not 
say that I promised to restore to you the 


have not story, 


emperor’s cockade whenever you returned 
with an epaulette, gained as we old sol- 


] 


diers gained ours. And to-day, my friends, 
you see the cockade in his cap; for Louis 
was at the taking of Algiers, and his 


| captain, who had taken him out merely 


as a recruit, has sent him home to me an 
ensign !” 

So saying, the general once more em- 
We were all 
affected, and I saw another tear stealing 
the old officer’s 


down mous- 


tache. 


on gray 


onsite 
Ir is one thing for a man to have an in- 
terest in Christ, and another thing to have 
his interest cleared up to him. I do speak 
it with grief of heart, that even among 


heaven, there is searce one in forty, nay, 
one of a hundred, that is groundedly able 


' to make out his interest in the Lord Jesus. 


| Most Christians 


live between fear and 


hope—between doubting and_ believing. 


' One day they hope that all is well, and 


' corruption, or else by the hand of such 


that all shall be well forever; the next 
day they are ready to say, that they shall 
one day perish by the hand of such a 


a ~ Bp 


temptation. And thus they are up anc 
lown, saved and lost, many times a day. 


= Brooks. 
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obliterate the past. It can only 
yrevent such future misery as would have 
The 


memory of what has been must always te- 


! 
sen from perseverance in sin. 


n. And the injury which sin has once 
licted upon the spiritual nature must 
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se R EPENTANCE ean do nothing to | 


always continue.” We have often met 
with such reasoning as this; and we think 
lepreciates vastly both the efficacy of 


What 


prospect of the future does it open to us! 


repentance and the divine grace. 


Hi 


iven, iccording to these conceptions, 





left behind in the past, and so henceforth 
having nothing to do with our future being 

And what is remission of sin? Not, as 
we are too apt to imagine, the suspensio 


| of deserved punishment, but the expulsio: 


of sin itself from its seat in the sou! 


This is implied in the very term remission 


It does not mean that crime shall not be 
punished, but that the principle of sin in 
the heart which prompted the crime is 
plucked out and removed forever. “ Re- 
pent and be baptized, that your sins may 
blotted When, by 
2? When the times of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the Lord.” 


be out.” and what 


means 


That is, when the Holy Spirit shall so flood 


| the soul as to expel its sins, and in place 


is only kind of hospital for the sick. 

The la halt, and the blind are there 

rathered together from the scene of earth- 

lv miserv. and the moral nature must wear 
) s lsears forever. The song of 

eeming love is to blend with regrets, and 

vhs d reminiscences of guilt and sin. 


unable to see what these 


Now we are 


ds, pardon and forgiveness, mean, un- 
less they nave some reference to what has 
been; t ss they imply the complete re- 
moval ot -sins fromus. Unless repent- 
e, ind the divine grace const que nt 
thereon, hat this retro-active efficacy, 
a st expunge that word forgive- 
ness f he Christian vocabulary, and 
with t consoling idea which it repre- 
sents 
Sut what are the declarations of the rapt 
prophe , new dispensation, while 
visions mmortality are rushing upon 
his sig *What are these which are 
irrayed in white robes, and whence came 
they These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and have 
shed bes and made them whit 
in the blood of the Lamb. ‘Therefore they 
bet e throne of God, and serve 
him day night in his temple: and he 
that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them i shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst nore neither shall the sun 
light them, nor any heat. Kor the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
ll em, and shall lead them unto 
ng ns of water, and God shall 
Wip ll tears from their eves.” 
Paul, 1 ie reasons not from actual 
Vision th in his own logical form 
the same « ne of redemption; for he 
speak { e old man, with all its sinful 
] ts ple s s be ng ucifi 
dead /, that is, thrown off t 


thereof to fill it with divine affections. 

** But if we preserve our identity, shal! 
we not remember what we have formerly 
and so will not the memory of 


been 2 oul 


sins still come back to afflict and trouble 


us! 


We shall remember so much of the 
past as we love to remember—so much. 
that is, as hath a living connection with 
more, 


We 
That will eome 


the present. This, now and ever 


is a law of our spiritual being. 


or 
‘emember what we love . 


back upon us again and again. What we 
cease to love recurs less and It SS. Tl 
mind which has indeed been redeemed. 


hee 


expunged, hath no longer any living con- 


from which all unclean desires have 


nection with the sins which they produced 
It will take no pleasure in living then 
The living will not 
of | 


dead 
The good man lives over in the past just 


in recollection. 
to the 


over 
be chained carcass the 
so much as is congenial with what he now 
is. But he 


and 


is not yet perfectly redeemed 
W he li 
sinful 


past will be “dead,” and the absorbii 
> 


him. 
i, the 


so his past sins afflict 


he shall be perfectly redeeme 


ple asures and glories of the present hour 
will have no relation to the past but suc] 


We shall nos 


} reserve our ice ntity in the absolute sense, 


as is peaceful and happy. 


for the old selfish nature will cease to be 


any part of our identity.. That is dead 
and buried, while we are only “alive unt 
Lord.” 


Christ Jesus our 


Register. 


God through 


‘a thing is better than the b 
The 


till we have good pro { of the 


ginning safest way 1s to res¢ 


our joV 


worthiness al 


Hall. 


id fitness of the « 


Bis) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


With the present number we begin another 
ume. We renew our semi-annual bow to our 
) . ‘ } 

eaders, and hope to be able to salute each and 

ill of them, and many more, at the end of the 





ling six months. Our publication has an 
important aim; it is endeavoring to accomplish 
on the cheapest possible pio lh oo it 


is thou ight, than those of any other periodical 
its size and execution intheland. Let e very 
iend to cheap and wholesome literature then 
eus his hand. We ask, further, that every 
1 friend would give us his personal aid by 
mimending the work to his neighbors and 
show it, speak of its terms, and you 











ssociates : 


in hardly fail of effectually promoting it. 
Among the attractions of ‘the next volume will 
“oe 

So 


The completion « 
trative of Luther’s 
The illustrate 
to Const 


f Konig’s fifty designs, illus- 
History. 

“Trip from St. 
iuutinople,” 
Eastern w 


Illustrat 


Petersburgh 
taking in the scenes of the 
ir. 

ions of Bunyan’s Life and Times, giv- 
t complete series of pictures respect- 
g Bunyan ever yet published, including a great 











*s, relics, &. 


A series of portraits of Artists. 


= “ Authors, 
“ = Divines. 
“ “ 


Inventors, &e. 
4 series of elegant “ Poetic ' 


Pictures,”’ or fine 





specimens of the “Poets illustrated by the 
4 ts’’—one at least in each number. 

A series of superb illustrations of the best 
scenes in Bunyan’s Progress. 

{n abundant variety of pictorial illustra- 

ns of scenery, art, science, Ke. 

In ased labor will be bestowed on the whole 


ill as heretofore be made to sub- 
sound morals and pure religion. 
Reader, if you are the friend of cheap and 


vholesome literature for “ the people,” we ask, 


rk, and it w 


the cause of 





and we trust not in vain, for your hearty pat- 
ronage. No periodical of the land has received 
more emphatic indorsement from the press, or 
has warmer friends; and though the tield has 


been prepossessed by gigantic competitors, com- 
manding all the public appliances of the mar- 
ket, yet are we gradually finding a hearty recep- 
tion into almost every section of the country, 
nd our is none the less healthful, 
perhaps, for being steady and gradual. We 
shall labor to deserve increasing patronage by 
tinual improvements. We tip our editorial 
it to you then, good reader, and pass along 
sur work, confident of your good fellowship 
nd good wishes, 





rog 
pt gress 


‘ icle on St, Petersburgh, in our present 
r, is fr a skillful hand—a Frenchman 

personal observation. The il- 

been reproduced expressly for 
good French engraving We 

nee of them prepared for the 


ym 
ho writes from 


ustrations have 





ym 


in abunda 
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future numbers of the series, and we doubt not 
that good judges of the art will admit them to 
be among the very best specimens of wood en- 


graying yet seen in this country. A few of 
them may be familiar to the eye of the reader 
from other sources; these will, however, be but 





few among the many. 


Last Days or Jay.—We give a sketch of the 
life of “Jay of Bath” in our present num! 

The writer alludes, in the conclusion of t! 
article, John Angel James’s last intervi 


with the venerable preacher, We observe in 





to 





English periodical a fuller account of that in- 
terview. Mr. James says :— 

“We would not say there was nothing in his on 
that became him like its ending; r, that iis 
end became the dignified ourse he had 





always pursued, > was the leep and un- 
affected humility; the same gleams of parte | fancy, 


mingling with his deep seriousness, and which 













the aioe of sie knees and disease . th: it 
horizon; the same affection beaming out o1 
him; the same settled hope, and unraptur 
ative, solid The portions of God 
he dwelt most upon, were such as these :— 





word that 


‘O Lord, I 





reace, 





have waited for thy salvation; let me not be ashamed 
of my hope? ‘Looking for the mercy of our ru 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life: ‘Bl ssed be the 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, whic! ng 





to his abundant mercy hath begotten us ac: 
lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefi 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you. 
who are kept by the power of God through faith unt 
salvation.” On Christmas-day he plaintive to é 
friend, ‘This is a sorrowful Christmas- 
say, “Thanks be unto God for his unsp 
I will venture to allude to the last interview Iv as pé 
mitted to hold with him, which was a month ber 
his decease. I was thus privileged, 
being allowed to see him just when his feet v 
touching the brink of the dark cold flood, 
was upon the stream; and I can assure you there was 
no shuddering to cross, nor casting back a long 
lingering look on earth. Having recover , 
burst of emotion on my entering the room. 
ed, as fur as suffering would permit, with , 1 
fulness and deep humility. The great truths which 
had so many years preached in life were now tue 
foundation of his hope, and the support i 
death, On my refer: to t expr 










above 












ring 











af 1 10] 
ninety-first Psalm, as applicable to | own ¢e2s¢ 
*With long lite will I satisfy him, and show him ™5 
salvation, mn Ah? replied he, * Beza said on his dew 








bed, “I have known the fulfillment of ey pa e 
Psalm but the last verse, and I shall uw 
hour.” My experience,’ he said, ‘is contained in those 
words of David: “O God of my salvation, in thee do 
I trust; let me not be ashamed of my hope.”? We 











then gathere d around the domestic altar, in the saecri- 
fice of which he joined with deep solemnity and 
emotion; and we parted till we shall meet in that 
world where death and the curse are kuo no more. 


wh 
Much could be told of the unruffled serenity, the 
complaining resignation, and exemplary patience, w 
which he bore the weight of his long and grievous 
affliction. ‘I mourn,’ he exclaimed, ‘but Ido not mur- 
mur. © Lord, consider my affliction, and forgive a! 
my sins.’ There was a simple grandeur in his death 
that harmonized with the humility and dignity of his 
life.” 





ith 














The New Quarterly Review, which by the 
way is one of the smartest critical slicers now 
in England, has broken in upon the seerets of 
the London book trade most ruthlessly, and 
brought some of the cockney publishers * about 


its ears,” like the buzzing stingers of an oyer- 
turned bee-hive. It discusses the maltreatment 
of authors by the publishers, and does so with 
manful spirit and an evident acquaintance with 
the details of the subject. Of the fulsome ad- 
captandum strategy of modern literary advertise 








THE NATIONA 





rit cives the following good—we were about 
—but that would not be cor- 


a specimen :— 
MESSRS. CURL, OSBORNE & LINTOT 
Have just published the following new and 


interesting Works. 


caricature 


t say 
rect—it is 


No 


SVO,. 


E 
Price 
DIARY AND STATE PAPERS 


His LATE 


308., boards. 


In two vol! 


PRIVATE 


OF MAJESTY, 
THE KING OF THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS, 


Edited by Eruraim Drvuper, Esq. 








































Author of “Memoirs of Whittington,” &c., &., &c. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
1 th upon which the eyes of 
i isely fixed than upon the 
over by the illustrious 
4 ri velat The historian 
wi d here fountains of deep phil ; the geog- 
rapler will read in them new truths ethnologist 
will devour them with anxious curiosity ; the general 
r ‘will be entranced by their scenes of love and 
wer. No one should be without this Diary and State 
Papers.— Zurtarly Review, 
No lib can be complete without this all-import- 
4 york edlington Gazette, 
Ther freshness about these volumes 
This is I important work ever issued from 
The Admire 
hese volumes throu gh at a sitting 
There i inthem. ‘JT reader nee 
) tf dry q daa histo 
geoyraphical, or ethnol l They read like : 
n -The Litera lz 
No. If. 
Ia > vols 9S8., board 
DANE HILL TO THE DANUBE. 
W lilustrations, containing t Port aits of all the Rus- 
sd Tash tena ll " 
es, from the Batt! 
Battle of th 
OPINIONS OF THE PRES 
Thril ing interest and intense Se 
VM Le, 
] \ ithor wa as thrice wounded while sketching th 
ba ! hi "ict, 
Wi hi energy 
D hers 
we of the 
w history of tha 
' tions of the 
b at 
p ul ied 
ba ( Th 
f 
W All the world is aski: 
it is neral oflicer who fi t 
a ery one of these bat- 
No, IIT. OCCASIONAL POEMS. By Lady Lau- 
ra Matilda Mellicent . 7 
No. IV. THE MOLTING CANARY BIRD, 
un other Tales. By the Honorable Frederick Fitz- 


No. V 
h Vi. 


TORN HEART-STRINGS y "A@Atoc. 
THE AVENGER'’S BRIDE. 8 

post sve. By Miss Smith 
Vil. THE CAUSES OF 


FENTS A Letter to the 


vols., 


C DISCON- 


Secretary to the Treasury. 


By Nondum Loeatus, Esq. 18., sewed 
CuRL, OSBORNE, & LINTOT, Stationers’ Square. 


critic lashes the London publishers for 
the superciliousness, and sets off against it 
! zood sense and practical tact of Brother 
Jonathan :— 





L MAGAZINE. 


before us 


“We have many complaints of this nat 

















but we prefer to instance what we mean by an ane 
dote told us by Mr. F——, the enterprising Americar 
publisher. The sharp, active, ubiquitous American 
rushed into our sanctum not long since to give us some 
information we had asked of him touching new Amet 
i be oks. He was in a fit of most indignant dis 
at rlish dils atoriness, glish apathy, an - 
vlish gentilj English,’ said he 
your business, I have this mor 
to ‘s, and have been ke pt an 
ir, although my business was to I 
went thence to - *s, cen they kep g 
not quite so long; but when one of the did 
come to me, rl} ad to Id him my I 
ed round to a shopman, with hs 
and said, “Mr. So-and-so, do we 
— wants?” ‘Your old e 
gouty, and you are all so genteel 
he must cut himself out to the ] 





of some lord. I should 
seller who would hay 


TO SeE 


» to ask his she pI yman what books 





ceanno record t exact lang 
etic friend's i nation, but we know w 
laughed heartily, und asked whether we were at rty 
to repeat the anecdote “Re peat it! I wish vou wor 
tepeat it to the almi y universe,’ he answered, a 





vanished.” val 

AND GitFriLan.—The London 
anew edition of our country: 
Bryant’s Complete Works, issued in London and 
edited by Gilfillan. It says, “ Here is an edition 
of one of the soundest and the 
American poets, under the guardianship of 
the loudest and most extravagant of I 
‘editors, —the gentleman of whom it has been 
that ‘he thinks himself a grea 

because he paints with a big 

*Gor 


BRYANT 


nrun notices 


soberest of 


said, + inter 


brush.’ The Rey. 
srive 


ceous’ Gilfillan gives us a tast 


usual quality in an introductory essay; but h¢ 





fails to throw any particular light on the sub- 
ject hand.” Poor Gilfillan, like his « I 
porary, “‘ Satan” Montgomery, finds no merey 
among > English critics. 





Jeremy said :—Hasty conclusions are 


Taylor 





the mark of a fool: a wise man doubtet 
fool rageth, and is contident: the novic« ith, 
Iam sure that it is so; the better learned an 


be 





swers, Peradventure it may so, but I 





inquire. Some men are ik with faney, and 
mad with opinion. It is a little learning, and 
but a little, which 1 fect s men conclude hastil 
Experience and humility teach modesty and feat 
PiaTaits aNnD Powper.—The Romans began 
to cut their hair about A, | 154, (S00 years 
before Christ,) when Ticinius Maenas intr 
duced barbers from Sicily. Then they cut, 
curled, and perfumed it. At night they covered 
the hair with a bladder, as is done now with a 
net or cap. Eminent hair-dressers were as 


much resorted to by ladic in the present 
d Ly. A writer in the English Quarterly Re 
discussing the caprices of fashion r 
hair, gives wus the hi ory of the 
natural hair, powdered and 
at first long, then short 
the mode—to rout which it 


S as 





spectiny 
| n 


pig 


gathered 


AS 


re 
vali. 





t 
| in a 


, and tied with ribbon, 


became 








revolution; in 1793 it fell—togethe 

monarchy of France. In the Englis f 
fashion, the system stood out somewhat later 

but the Gallomaniac Whigs were early desert- 
ers; and Pitt’s tax on hair-powder, 


advantage to the innovati 
ntinued, 


rave a grand 


however, 
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1804, when they were, by order, reduced to 
seven inches; and at last, in 1808, another or- 
der commanded them to be cut off altogether. 
There had, however, been a keen qualm in the 
“ parting spirit” of protection. The very next 
day brought a counter-order; but to the great 
joy of the rank-and-file at least, it was too late 
—already the pigtails were all gone. The 
trouble given to the military by the old mode 
f powdering the hair, and dressing the tail, 
was immense, and it often led to the most lu- 
dicrous The author of the “ Costume 
of the British Soldier,” relates that on one oc- 
casion, a field-day being ordered, and there not 
being sutlicient barbers in the garrison to at- 
tend all the ofticers in the morning, the juniors 
must needs have their heads dressed over-night ; 
and to preserve their artistic arrangement, po- 
matumed, powdered, curled, and clubbed, these 
poor wretches were forced to sleep, as well as 
the y could, on their faces ! Who shall presume 
to laugh, after this, at the Feejee dandy, who 
sleeps with a wooden pillow under his neck, to 
preserve the perfect symmetry of his elaborately 
trizzed head. Such was the rigidity with which 
certain modes were enforced in the British army 
about this period, that there was kept in the ad- 
jutant’s ottice of each regiment a pattern of the 
correct curls, to which the barber could refer. 
Even at the present day, certain naval and mil- 
itary orders are extant, regulating the trim of 
the hair, whiskers, &e., and defining what regi- 
ments may and may not wear the mustache. 


scenes, 


Tue Porr Monrcomery (the poet, not the 
has gone to his final rest since our 
Venerable with years, saintly with 
f genuine genius, his death 


pseudo one 


issue. 


last 


virtues, a man 
would be an occasion of mourning to all good 
men, were it not that even death itself is beau- 
tiful in its season; and a well-spent life should 


have its betitting conclusion. The London 


Times gives an outline of his long and upright 
career, from which we learn that he was born 
in 1771, at Irvine in Ayrshire. His father was 


a Moravian missionary, who, leaving his son in 
Yorkshire to be educated, went to the West In- 
dies, where he and the poet’s mother both died. 
When only twelve years old, the bent of the 
boy’s mind was shown by the production of va- 


rious small poems, These indications could 
not save him at first from the fate of the poor, 
and he was sent to earn his bread as assistant 


in a general shop. He thirsted for other occu- 
pations, aud one day set off with 3s. 6d. in his 
pocket to walk to London, to seek fame and 
fortune. In his first effort he broke down, and 
for a while gave up his plan to take service in 
inother situation. Only for a time, however, 
ntent, anda second effort to reach the 
metropolis was successful, so far as bringing 
him to the spot he had longed for, but unsuc- 
essful to his main hope—that of finding a pub- 
lisher for a volume of his But the 
bookseller who refused Montgomery’s poems 
accepted his labor, and made him his shopman. 
Fortune, however, as she generally does, smiled 
at last on the zealous youth, and in 1792 he 
gained a post in the establishment of Mr. Gales, 
i bookseller of Sheffield, who had set up a news- 
paper called The Sheffield Register. On this 


naper Montgomery worked con amore, and when 


was he « 


verses, 


87 








his master had to fly from England to avoid 
imprisonment for printing articles too liberal 
for the then despotic government of England, 
the young poet became the editor and publisher 
of the paper, the name of which he chamged to 
Sheffield Iris. In the columns of this print he 
advocated political and religious freedom, and 
such conduct secured for him the attentions of 
the Attorney-General, by whom he was prose- 
cuted, fined, and imprisoned; in the first in- 
stance for reprinting a song commemorating 
“ The Fall of the Bastile ;” in the second case 
for an account he gave of a riot in Sheffield. 
Confinement could not crush his love of politi- 
cal justice ; and on his second release he went 
on advocating the doctrines of freedom as before 
in his paper and in his books. In the lengthy 
periods between those times and the present, 
the beliefs which James Montgomery early 
pioneered in England have obtained general ree- 
ognition, and, as men became more and more 
liberal, the poet gained more and more esteem. 
He contributed to magazines, and, despite ad- 
verse criticism, in the Edinburgh Review, estab- 
lished his right to rank as a poet. In 1797 he 
published “ Prison Amusements ;” in 1805, the 
* Ocean 3”. in 1806, the “ Wanderer in Switzer- 
land ;” in 1809, “The West Indies; and in 
1812, “The World before the Flood.” By these 
works he obtained the chief reputation he has 
since enjoyed. In 1819 appeared “ Greenland,” 
a poem in five cantos ; and in 1828, * The Peli- 
can Island and other Poems.’ In 1851 the 
whole of his works were issued in one volume, 
octavo, and of which two editions are in circula- 
tion; and in 1853, “ Original Hymns, for Pub- 
lic, Private, and Social Devotion.” This ven- 
erable poet enjoyed a well-deserved literary 
pension of about $750 ayear. Like some others 
among the most genuine minds of English lit- 





| erature, his works have met with a better ap- 


| 


preciation in this country than at home. He 
was engaged on a volume of his Miscellanies 
when he died. Carlton and Phillips, of this 
city, propose to issue, as we understand, a splen- 
didly illustrated edition of his poems. 

We have discussed at some length the subject 
of “Pulpit Oratory.” The following brief, but 
very significant letter from Garrick to a theo- 
logical student who had requested his advice 
on the subject, has “turned up” in the news- 


papers. It is a whole volume on oratory com- 


| pressed into a paragraph :— 


My Dear Sir,—You know how you would feel and 


| speak in the parlor to a dear friend who was in im- 


minent danger of his life: and with what energetic 
pathos of diction and countenance vou would enforce 
the of tl which you really thought 
would be for his preservation, You would be your- 
self; and the interesting nature of your subject, im- 
pressing your heart, would furnish you with the most 
natural tone of voice, the most proper language, the 
most atures, and the suitable and 
graceful ges s. What you would be in the parlor, 
be in the pulpit, and you will not fail to please, to 
affect, to profit. Adieu. D. G. 





observance at 









eng Inost 


G 


Punch says :—We would advise every father of 
a family, who has a daughter afflicted with a 
penchant for wearing one of the present absurd- 
ities, called, by courtesy, a bonnet, to forbear 
arguing the subject, but simply intimate that 


she had better not try it on, 
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Cvuniosities oF BLinpNEss.—We have been ex- 
ceedingly entertained by a long article in a late 
number of the Edinburgh Review, on “ The Blind, 
their Works and Ways;’’ an article which we 
would lay before our readers in extenso did our 
limits admit it. We cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to condense some of its facts. Appalling as 
the privation of sight may be, it is not without | 


Other fac- | 


me remarkable compensations. 


ulties, both of intellect and of sense, often seem 
it; and Dufau, a French writer, | 





to gain by 
affirms that the blind seldom become imbecile | 
ind still less frequently insane. Profound | 


thinkers practically admit that vision interferes 
somewhat with deep cogitation. Malebranche, 
! wished to think intensely, used to | 
close his window-shutters in the daytime, ex- | 
luding every ray of light; and, for a like rea- 


when he 


son, Democritus is said to have put out his eyes 
might philosophize the better; 


in order that he 
latter ste ry, howe ver, it should be ob- | 
served, though told by s¢ veral ancient writers, 
is doubted by Cicero, (De Fin. v. 39,) and dis- 
credited by Plutarch, (De Curiosit. ¢. 12.) 
Speaking on this point, M. Dufau (the manager 
—* When 
our power of attention, we 
s s, thus assuming artificial blindness, 
Diderot used often to talk with his eyes closed, | 
h times became mjuent. 
living in the County of York 
eentleman of fortune, who, thoug 
l, is an expert archer ; “so expert,” | 
mant, who knows him well, “ that 


which 


I 
imi 


of the f us French schools) says: 





ind at su sublimely el 


re is n 
land, t 


totally blin 





t 





sng 
Lys our infor 


ut of t shots with the long bow he was 
rior. His sens of hearing was 80 


va boy behind the target rang a he 


venty 








the blind archer knew precisely how to aim | 
the shaft.” | 
The tenacity of the memory of the blind is | 
well known, This characteristic faculty is, ac- | 
rding to Father Charlevoix, turned to good | 
account in Japan, where the public records of 
the empire are committed to memory by chosen | 
blind men. An old blind mat-maker in En- 
rland can repeat Thomson’s “ Seasons,” and 


one or two other 
ost equally ready knowledge of several of | 
t Very recently L added | 
to a friend’s family, and news of the birth was 
l 


long poems, besides having an 


re di spels, soh was 


| 
rought to the blind man, who instantly set | 
bout calculating how often the child’s birthday 
would fa n a Monday up to the year 1900, 


In a short time he had aceurately settled the 
matter. He is now, though upward of sixty, 
trying to learn to read. But his fingers have 
become hard and horny with work. 

Men of genius have sometimes triumphantly 
hrown off s of the worst disabilities of 
blindness, 


own, It 


me 
Genius ever devises ways and means 
thousand little contri- 
student, who 


of has a 


its 


vances unknown to the ordinary 








s content enough to travel ¢ the beaten 
road which others have oned for him. | 
Saunderson, the blind mathematician’s whole | 





machinery for e piece of 


mputing was a sn 


. certain nuinber of | 





deal, divided by lines into 

squares, and piereed it certa angles with 
holes lar nough to admit a metal pin. 
With this s e board and a box of pins he 
made all | tleulations ; vet,in 1711, he was 


the frie: Newton, and by his in- 


terest was elected Lucasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Cambridge. It is most probable that 
he never beheld the distant orbs of heaven, yet 
with the highest skill he reasoned of the laws 
which control them; unfolding and explaining 
the nature and beauty of light which he could 
not behold, and the glory of that bow in the 
clouds which he had never Thus 

was it with Huber, the blind philosopher of 
Geneva, His discoveries in the honeyed labors 
of bees have equaled, if not surpassed, those of 
any other one student of nature. It remained 
for Huber, not only to corroborate truths which 
others had partially discovered, but also to 
detect and describe minute particulars which 
had escaped even the acute 
It is true that others supplied 


he furnished them with 





seen. also 


observation of 


Swammerdam. 
him with 
thought and intellect; he 
Thus he clearly proved that there are two dis- 


eyes, but 


saw with ther eyes. 


tinct sets of bees in every hive—honey-gatherers 


and the wax-makers and nurses; that the 
larve of working-bees can by course of diet be 
| void , * thee also he in 

changed to queens: thus aiso he accurately 
described the sanguinary conflicts of rival 


ognition of old companions or 


] 


queens; the rec 
of royalty by the use of the antenne; thus he 





explained the busy hum and unceasing vibration 





of wing ever going on in the hive, as 

necessary for due ventilation. One of the last 
incidents in the old man’s life that seemed to 
rouse and interest him, was the arrival of a 


present of stingless bees, from their discoverer, 
Captain B. Hall. 
for his work, no doubt gre 
these 
what meré a 


Unwearied diligence, and | 
itly aided him in 
venius effected for hit 


mild never have a 


discoveries; but 
siduity w 
taught him in a few 


swim the river of ditiieulty, whil 


plishe 1. She 





hours in searching for a ford. It 





nee and genius which has made so many 
man famous among his brethren th 





« ye . F 
hand to ea y out and achieve, in its own 
the plan of wisdom and of beauty. Thus Met- 
ealf, the blind guide and engineer, con 
roads through the 


not only the way to conceive, 








wilds of Derbyshire; thu 
Davidson ventilated the deepe st coal-mines, : 
lectured on the structure of the eve: 


Moye s on cher istry and « pti s:; thus B 


poet and musician, master of four languages 
beside his own, wrote both prose and poetry 
with elegance and ease; thus, nearer to ou 


own time, Holman the traveler, to whose labors 
have already referred, has mad 
far beyond the 





we 


name shores of Great Britain. 





We know not whgt Saundersons or Hubers the 
present generation is to see, One name equally 
reat in another path of fame it already has: 


Prescott, the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Mexico and Peru, &c., who, though not blind, 
has a defect of the eyes which prevents him 
from reading and writing, but literary 
labors have nevertheless de lighted and instruct- 
ed thousands both in the Old and New World, 
Col Tl lve 
an organ of sense 
the understanding, and perhaps at 
is obliterated 


whose 


remarks that ‘a diseased state of 
will perpetually tamper with 


last 


over- 


throw it. But when one organ 
mind applies other to 
Some ten vears back, at Sowerby, I met a 


tly blind—from infancy. His chief amuse- 


’ 


some a double ust 


man 
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ment was fishing on the wild uneven banks of t the 
Eden, and up the difficult mountain streams. 


lis friend, also stone-blind, knew every gate 
and stile of the district. John Gough, of Ken- 
dal, /ind, is not only a mathematician, but an 
infallible botanist and zoologist ; correcting mis- 

of heen sportsmen as to hirds and vermin. 
His face is all one eye.” The eyes of Moyes, 
ilthough he was totally blind, were not insen- 
sible to intense light. Colors were not dis- 


tinguished by him, but felt. ted was disagree- 
able; he said it was like “ the grating ofa saw x 


while green was very pleasant, and compared to 





‘a smooth surface,” when touched. In some 
instances blindness seems to have gifted the 
sufferer with new powers. A Dr. Guyse, we 
read, lost his eyesight in the pulpit while he 


; but neverthe- 
An old la ly 


was at prayer before the sermon 


less managed to preach as usual. 





of the congregation hearing him deplore his 
loss, th strove to comfort him :—* God be 
said she, “that your sight is gone. I 


prais 
never 4° ard your reverence preach so powerful 
I wish for 


had taken away your 


a sermon in my life. my own part 
that the Lord 
years ayo 3 


« 
useful hy tu 


s tyht tu ent 7] 


been more 





your ministry would have 
The old lady’s judicial 


nty degrees. 


wish was rather a severe one; but of the cor- 
rectness of her conclusion we are inclined to 
doubt The detection of color by the touch of 
the blind is a mooted point. M, Guillie men- 
tions several anecdotes of blind persons who had 


touch, 





the power of discriminating colors by the 
But, if the testim« ny of a large body of blind 
‘an be relied on, the detection of color 
beyond their reach. Saunderson’s 
letecting by his fing qer or tongue a 





coin, whi h had deceived the eye of 
is a totally different question. 
aware how much of our dexterity 


MNO 


seur, 


> are hardly 





in the use of the eye arises from incessant 
pra ic¢ hose who have been relieved of 
blindness at an advanced or even an early 
period of life, have been often found to recur 
to ld and more familiar sense of touch, 
in preference to sight; especially during the 





first few months after recovering their sight. 
Coleridge (in his Omniana) mentions a most 
remarkable instance of a blind man at Hanover, 
who possessed so keen a touch as to be able to 


read with his fingers books of ordinary print, if 






printed, as most German books are, on coarse 
paper. 

Among the signs of “ progress” which dis- 
tinguish our day, none are more grateful to a 
beneficent mind than provisions for the relief 
of the blind, the dumb, the insane, and the 
idiotic. Our own country is now taking the 
lead in such humane endeavors, They are a 
blessing, not only to the poor sufferers them- 
selyes, but to the land which sustains them. 
Let us treat them everywhere with an unre- 


stricted liberality. They are the truest expo- 
nents of our Christian civilization. 


Quanparres.—Knocking at the wrong door, 
md hesitating whether you shall run away and 
say nothing about it, or stay and apologize. 
Crossing the road until you reach the middle, 

hen you perceive a gig coming one way and a 
cab another; if you move on you are sure to be 
knocked down by one, and if you stand still you 








| degree indicated 





| 
| 
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may possibly be crushed by both. Finding your- 
self in a damp bed on a cold night; and cogi- 
tating whether you will lie still and c&tch your 
death, or get up and dress, and pass the night 
on two cane-bottomed chairs, Paying your ad- 
dresses to a penniless fair one under the impres- 
sion that she is an heiress; and, on discovering 
your error, having the option of marrying the 
young lady or being shot by her brother. 
Coming to four cross roads, one of which you 
must take at random, or just walk back a mile 
or two and inquire your way. Being blandly in- 
formed by a surgeon that you can either have 
your leg amputated, or leave it alone and die 
in a few days, Seeing a man by your bedside 
in the middle of the night, so that you may 
either smother yourself with the bed-clothes or 
allow him to do it with a plaster. 

RELIGION AND Sects in Enaianp.—JIn the 
last census of England the religious statistics 








of the country were collected—much against 
the wishes of some of the members of the 
House Lords, however, the Churchmen of 


which apprehended disparaging results. Horace 
Mann (a gentleman who to resemble 
one of our own noblest citizens, in genius as 
well has published a masterly vol- 
ume on the subject, under the direction of the 
Reyistrar Gen sal of the Kingdom. We have not 
seen it, but find in the London Spectator some 
of its most important facts. 

This volume shows England to be amazingly 
cat up into religious sects—nearly, if not quite, 


seems 


as name) 


as much as our own country. ‘The National 
Church itself is thoroughly divided and sub- 
divided into classes, Independently of the 


minuter subdivisions of recognizable sects, such 
as the “ Trinitarian Predestinarians,” the “ Free 
Gospel Christians,” or the “ Supralapsarian 
Calvinists,” Mr. Mann reckons thirty-six reli- 
gious communities or sects—twenty-seven na- 
tive and indigenous, nine a 
number of sects so small and unconsolidated 
that they cannot be included in the list, and 
separate congregations, of which there are 
many. Nota ne of the last eschew sectarian 
distinctions. There are, for example, ninety- 
six which simply call themselves Christians. 
The proportion of the distribution is in some 
by the number of buildings, 
Out of thirty-four thousand four hundred and 
sixty-seven places of public worship of all de- 
nominations, there are belonging to the Church 
of England fourteen thousand and seventy-seven 
churches, with ten thousand clergy, and an 
aggregate property estimated at than 
$25,! WO,0200, 

The National Church then does not possess 
half the places of worship, by a large fraction. 
It does not comprise a majority of the whole 
people: Mr. Mann, however, calculates that the 
attendance at its places of worship is larger 
than the aggregate the Dissenters. One 
thing is clear, that if the majority ruled, ac- 
cording to our republican notions of sovereignty, 
the Anglican Establishment would be dissolved 
at once, and its stupendous burdens be thrown 
off the shoulders of the majority of the people, 

We refer to one more interesting feature in 
these returns, a table showing the proportion 
per cent. of attendance to sittings; which is 


foreign—besides 


more 





of 
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iny respects. The highest in 

show a proportion of more than 

nt. of actual attendance to the 
5 i 

belonging to one sect; the 

st shows that in one sect the 








pro] t 11 nly eight per cent. The highest 
figures apply to the Wesleyan Reformers; the 


next sect who distinguish their zeal by the 





assiduity of attendance are the Particular 
Baptists; the ¢ iginal W sleyans stand much 
l the Church of England is sixteenth in 
t list, and only exhibits a proportion of 


thirty-three per cent. 5 the lowest but one in 
the list are the Jews, who like the Unitarians 
show a portion of twenty-four per cent. 3 the 
lowest of all is the Society of Friends. The 
. : 

] 


lissenters appear to attend oftener and to be- 


sto longer time on religious worship than 
membe of the Established Church. In the 
unendowed sects, therefore, more use appears to 
Le made of the places for public worship than 


in the Establishment. Mr. Mann care 


distinguishes those who might attend, from 








those 10 would be prevented by infancy, sick- 
ness, engagement with inevitable duties; 
and h ulculates that the total number of the 
| lation able to attend church is ten million 
t hundred and ninety-cight thousand, or 
fifty-eight per cent. on the entire population of 
England. Ofthose, however, who might attend, 


by every test of age, of personal freedom, and 


of a ss to sittings, but stop away altogether, 
it is calculated that the number is five million 
two ndred and eighty-eight thousand two 
] lred and ninety-four. This last is a great 
fact, and it is the subject of earnest inquiry. 

‘| results of s statistics, though the 





Spectator and Church Journals try to construe 
them favorably, are decidedly unfavorable to 
national religious establishments, They afford 
new contirmations to the * voluntary principle.” 


atest ex- 






* voluntary 
ng ourselves its dem- 


lered complete; the 


4 


support of religion. 





onstration may be coi 
cor! rative testimony of England cannot fail 
to give the experiment new interest to religious 


thinkers in all lands. 


Dickens says :—Light, it is well known, pro- 


motes the development of animals and plants. 
Plants liv » in darkness do not become green, 
nd human beings without sunshine do not 
become fresh-colored, and have not the true 
sparkle of lif vithin their bodies. The morn- 


light is supposed comme nly to be most bene- 





ficial, and perhaps it is so. Rays of the mé 
ing und by photographers to do their 
work more perfect than any others. Pale, 
weakly, sleepy-headed people, should get out 
into the light, and love clear ground on which 
sun beats cheerfully. Folks of an opposite 
kind, and those especially whose ways are the 


r rse of sleepy, may Sometimes tind their life 





sittings provided in places of 
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days like this, when we feel 
the great world in our arn 
gloomy hours, when the fir 


in our hearts nor in our he: 





as if we could take 
3. Then come the 
re will neither burn 
arths; and all with- 


out and within is dismal, cold, and dark. Every 


heart has its secret sorrows, which the world 


knows not; and oftentimes 
when he is only sad. 

Wo READS AN AMERICAN 
the satirical question of a 


we call a man cold 


Book ’—Such was 


n English reviewer 


but a few years since. Now, London book- 


sellers are rivaling each other in American re- 


prints, and Chapman and 
* American catak 
Westminster Review on De 


the following noticeable re1 





Smith was start { from compla t 
Int ilit iyo unknown 

W on r e the At otter 
ve riticisms, and ige your judy 
t d g aser 

eaders of his co 

reviewer looked 

V th!—no wonder hi wlmiring 


Wh stood avhast at the audac 





trangeness of the remark 
sing " und now, even Sy 
fain i ul 
mane I 
< ~ 

















others issue larg 


ues.”” An article in the last 


Quincy, opens with 


nark : 














itv oft 





Of this fact becor ve oT 

LW It that Carivle S ree 

out In } ul l per- 

ceived his genius ane ng It knows Ww t 

most graceful ‘vers t i tle t ue t 

fi tten among musty periodicals r ws, till 
erica had collected the poems of Mac Ir ! 





is A 


merica wl 
misce 1 





Rev. Rowland Hill once 
several persons entering his 
rain that was falling, ** Ma 


blamed for makin 





¢ religior 
5 4s 

not think them much bett 
”) 


umbrella 


The author of a “ Dissert 


was Francis Hopkinson, o 





said, on observing 
chapel to av id the 
ny people are to be 
1 a cloak; but I do 


er who make it an 


Ta ee 
ttion on a Nalt-PBor, 


f Philadelphia. It 


| 
will be found in the first volume of H pkins n’s 


Works, Philadelphia editior 
originally written for, an 


Pennsylvania Magazine, as a 





satire upon the ex- 


iminations in the old Philade Iphi is College. It 





commences thus ;— 


Prof. What is a salt-box 
Stud, It is a box made to 
I, if. How is it divided ? 
Stud. Into a salt-box, an 
Prof. Very well! show tl 
Stud. A salt-box may be 


salt, but salt is absolutely neces 


the existence of a 


The student goes on and divides salt- 


into * poss ble, pr bable, 


boxes.” \ possible salt-b 
1 


hands of the joiner a ] 





‘one in the hand of on 








las Sixpence in his h 


positive salt-box is ont 





contain salt, 


1a box of salt. 
ie distinction. 
where there is no 





box of salt. 


and positive salt- 
x is “one in the 
wobable salt-box is 

to buy salt, wh 


pay the grocer: a 
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and bona Side got salt in it.” 
then continues to investigate the merits of salt- 
boxes, under the heads of * logic, natural philos- 
ophy, mathematics, (which is illustrated by 
diagrams,) anatomy, surgery, the practice of 
shysic, and chemistry.”’ It is dated May, 1784, 
he time when it was written. 

Francis Hopkinson was a member of the Amer- 
ican Congress in 1776, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and an active politician 
in his day. He was the author of The Battle 
of the Kegs, a satirical poem, composed while 
the English army occupied Philadelphia, which 
was very popular at the time, and is yet popular 
among the present generation. 


] 
t 


A RemarKaAbLe Propuecy or Friar Bacon, 
WHO WAS BORN IN THE YEAR 1214.—Bridges, 
unsupported by arches, will be made to span 
the foaming current. Man shall descend to the 
bottom of the ocean, safely breathing, and tread- 
ing with firm step on the golden sands never 
brightened by the liglt of day. Call but the 
secret powers of Sol and Luna into action, and 
behold a single steersman, sitting at the helm 
ruiding the vessel which divides the waves with 


l 


a crew of mariners toiling at the oars, and the 


ee 





a0 | 


Dixon's 
thenes’ Philippies—Talfourd’s Works—Friends in 
Council—Companions of my Solitude—Hugh Miller's | 
Two Reeor Lucy Herbert—Mercein on Natural 
Goodness — Tweedie’s Lamp to the Path — The 


Mabel Grant—Voy 
America—Miss Leslie's 
Doctrine of the 





Woodeutters of Lebanotr 
tt South West Coast of 





Receiy r Cooking—Mattison’'s 
Trinity—The Knout and the Russians, 
Dixon’s Howard and the Prison World of 


Europe has been issued in a neat and substan- 
tial 1Smo. volume of four hundred pages, by 
Carter & Brothers of N w- York. Dixon is a 


leading writer and also a practical laborer in | 


the “prison discipline” measures of England. 
He has thoroughly sifted the materials for a 
memoir of Howard, and has brought to his task 
some new data of curious interest. Howard’s 
life is well told, and the whole subject of prison 
reform is woven into the narrative with genuine 
skill. The volume is not only excellent for 
popular reading, but a sort of vade mecum for 
the advocates of prison reform. We regret that 
the American edition is abridged. 

We have received from Munroe & Co., Boston, 
two specimens of new editions of classic works, 
which, as they come out under the editorial 
care of gentlemen south of “Mason and 
Dixon’s line,”’ are an agreeable novelty in text- 
book editorship. The first is Aischylus’s Septem 
Contra Thebas, a tragedy which stands among 
the noblest remains of Greek literature. 
edited from the text of W. Dindorf, with ample 
notes by A. Sachtleben, of Charleston, S. C. 
Two-thirds of the volumes, at least, are devoted 
to the 


; fk cae oe 
The examination 





Howard—Septem Contra Thebas—Demos- | 


re to | 


It is | 


innotations, yet they do not supersede | 
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loaded chariot, no longer incumbered by the 
panting steeds, shall dart on its course with re- 
sistless force and rapidity. Let th simple ele- 
ments do thy labor; bind the eternal elements, 
and yoke them to the same plow. “ Here,” 
says a certain writer, “is poetry and philoso- 
phy wound together, forming a wondrous chain 
of prophecy.” we 

Curious Trrte.—A book was printed during 
the time of Cromwell with the following title: 
“Eggs of Charity, layed by the Chickens of the 
Covenants, and boiled with the Water of Divine 
Love—Take ye and eat.” 

“Nive Tarcors MAKE A Man.”’—In “ Democ- 
ritus in London, with the Mad Pranks and Com- 
ical Conceits of Motley and Robin Goodfellow,” 
will be found the following note, which is the 
earliest authority we have for the above saying. 
It is dated 1652 :— 

“There is a proverb which has been of ol 

And many men have likewise been so bel 

To the diseredit of the Taylor's Trade, 

Nine Taylors pa man, they said; 

But for their credit [‘ll unriddle it tye: 

A draper once fell into pevertie, 

Nine Taylors joyn’d their purses together then, 


To set him up, and make him a man agen. 





‘y 


goe to make 1 


Notices. 


the research of the student, but are cautiously 
brief and critical. The Greek text is highly 
creditable to the publishers. The same remark 
may be made respecting the text of The I, I, Ill 
Philippies of Demosthenes, issued by the same 
house and edited by Professor Smead, of William 
and Mary’s College, Virginia. Professor Smead’s 
historical introductions give the relations of 
these notable speeches, and his abundant notes 
(considerably more than three-fourths of the 
volume) make the reader familiar with the 
significance of allusions and of subtile idiomatic 
points, which otherwise would escape if not 
batile his attention. Both works are ye ry 
skillfully edited, and present the latest critical 
improvements and illustrations of the text. 


We are indebted to Magee of Boston for a copy 
of Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s edition of Tal- 
fourd’s Critical Works, It 
includes some thirty-two articles, several of 
which have never before been published in this 
country. The contents, of course, are sterling ; 
but the paper is dark, the type small, and the 
portrait—from an old one by Sir Thomas Law- 
We shall give an article 
Talfourd, with a 


and Miscellaneous 


rence—too juvenile. 
in our next number on 
portrait of later date. 

We must also acknowledge, and with no little 
satisfaction, the receipt from the same pub- 
lishers of three yolumes of the author of 
Friends in Council, &c., including the two vol- 

bear that title, and also 7’he Com- 
panions of my Solitude. There are some very 
questionable opinions in these works and some 


umes which 
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marked weaknesses; but they are at the same | sonal history of noted men are abundantly used. 
time among the most suggestive books of the | The book is quite popular in its adaptations. 
day,—genial, beneficent, large-minded, often 
subtile, and always lifting the reader up to an 
elevated, purified atmosphere of thought, and 
that too without the consciousness of constraint 
or effort on his part. They are most com- 
panionable books. 


Messrs, Carters have added to their “ Fireside 
Series” two new and attractive little volumes: 
one is entitled, The Woodcutters of Lebanon, and 
the Exiles of Lucerna—by the author of “ Morning 
and Night Watches’’—a Jewish story, written 
with much ability, and avoiding skillfully the 

Hugh Miller, the self-taught geologist, lec- | liabilities of a close imitation of oriental style. 
tured some time ago before the London Young The other is entitled Mahel Grant, by Randall 
Men’s Christian Association on Moses and | H. Ballantyne. It is a well-written story, with 
Geology, assuming that the Biblical cosmogony | the best religious tone. 
and that taught by geology can be reconciled 
only by the interpretation of the word “ day,” 
in Moses, to mean period—and a long period too. 
His lecture has been published by Gould & Lin- 
coln, Boston, in a small, mailable volume, en- 
titled The Two Records. It is lucid, and makes 
out a “ strong case ” for the geological hypothe- 
sis, and an equally strong one for the Bible. 
Hugh Miller is always sensible and always | 
vividly interesting; there is a rare combina- | 
tion of the sobriety of science and the sen- | 





One of the most prolific presses of our city 
is that of Redjield, Nassau-street. Among other 
recent publications bearing its imprint, we have 
received a very interesting volume giving the 
Nurrative of a Voyage to the North-west Coast 
of America in the years 1811-14, by Gabriel 
Franchere, translated by J. V. Huntington. 
Fran here was one of the employee s of Astor, 
and narrates the interesting scenes of the voyage 
of the Tonquin, sent out by that prince of 
merchants,) the founding of Astoria, and his 
personal adventures in Oregon and the North- 

Lucy Herbert is the title of a juvenile volume | west g¢ nerally. The book is of no small value 
issued by Munroe §- Co., Boston. It is a capital | for its historical data, and for its entertaining 
little sketch of a “little girl who would have | sketches. 
an education ;” but we refer to it the more P:terson, Philadelphia, has issued Miss Leslie's 


| 
| 
| 
irticularly, to commend its exceedingly beauti- | vy > . * Se , } 
particularly, commend its ex ingly aut | New Receipts for Cooking. We editors have 
hani 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


sibility of the poet about him. 


ful me u execution, The engravings, | stomachs like other men, it is to be presumed; 
} } } } ° “ay } lv . ¢ > . . - 

eight in number, are unusually fine, and the | put it can hardly be expected of us to be an fuit 
in this kind of literature ; an excellent authority 


at hand assures us, however, that Miss Leslie’s 





correspond, We be- 


I 





l ’ 
typography and binding 
lieve that the appearance ¢ f a book—its artist 





’ 





and artizan style—is no small source of its in- 
fluence on the tastes and culture of childhood. 
Munroe & Co. show that they understand how 


books (notwithstanding “‘ Mrs.’? would be more 
authoritative than “‘ Miss,” in such acase,) are 
among the very best manuals of the kind ex- 


to appreciate the fact. tant. ‘The present one professes to contain 


the gastronomie art, and abounds i 


new work which we commend, with no little : unds m gene ral 
about good housewifery, that y 








emphasis, to such of our readers as like close | COUNS 


| 
| - , ' | everything valuable that is new or recent i 
Carlton & Phillips, New-York, have issued a | everything valuable that is hew or recent in 
| 


strike all sensible men, at least, as exceedingly 
pertinent for their better halves, 

Ciuriton a Phillips, New-York, have publish d 
Doctrine of the 


and luminous thinking. It is entitled, Natural 
Goodness; or, Honor to whom Honor is due, by 
tev. T. F. R. Mercein. It is summarily an essay 
on the distinction between morality and religion, | a 
with “suggestions toward an appreciative view Trinity, &% very comprehensive and yet minute 
of moral men, the philosophy of the present | dissection of the whole subject of Arianism. 
system of morality, and the relation of natural | It meets the special objections of Unitarians, 
virtue to religion.” The volume teems with | Hicksites, Universalists, Mormons, “ Chris- 





new edition of Mattisor 








good thoughts, it abounds in striking pas- | tians,”’ ‘ Newlights,” &e. The work is of 
sages, and is written in a style of much vigor, | course designed to be popular in its style, both 


though at times it bears evidence of the verbal | of language and of logic; but it displays 
elaborateness which is usual to able minds | throughout careful study and acute powers of 


while yet unpracticed in writing. Noman who |} an lysis. 


‘ this book will elose it without feeling ‘a . , , P 

reads ; 7 gies is! 7 i ‘ae fee lins } The Knout and the ms is the title of 

that he has been communing with a mind ot res age 2 
another volume, ‘called forth—in the American 
market at least—by the excitement of the 


rare acuteness and power, and has been ad- 





sced in } wwvreciati Bs : . 

vanced In His appreciation Of a most important ’ , 3 : P 

; Pl F “Eastern (Question. It is a translation, by 
Mr. John Bridgeman, from the French of Ger- 


subject. 
| 


Several of the productions of Rev. Dr. Tweedic } 
—a Scotch author of some ability—have been | information respecting the Musecovites and their 
published in this country, They are all char- | Czar, but his pen distills the very venom of 
ucterized by a rare power to prepossess and | prejudice. There are bad enough things, in a 


main de Lagny. De Lagny gives abundance of 


Bi 
carry along the reader impressing him as | conscience, to be said against Nicholas and his 
well by their subtile, moral vitality, as by t 
clearness and foree of their thoughts. Gould 

Lincoln, Loxton, have issued another of his | passionate abuse. The engray 
works, entitled, A Lamp to the Path. It illus- | ous, but poorly printed. Som« 


he | bears; but this Frenchman begins, continues 
| and ends, in one almost unmitigated strain of 





S are humer- 


hem, as the 


trates the uses of the bible—the aids and com- | reader will notice, are taken from the same 
forts of religion—in “ the heart. the home, and | sources as those we give in our articles on St, 


tha 
Lilt it 


arket-place.”’ Illustrations from the per- | Petersburgh. Hurper & Brothers, New-York, 
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Riterary 


an” 

















The Book Season ir 
Owen —Confessi Converted Infidel—Bulwer's 
Wo rks Edueati “urke y— United Association 


ff Schoolmaste Museum — Villemain’s 












New Work—L Jetferson—Count Gurowski— 
Lever— New-York Historical Society—Lady Bul- 
ver—A New Mormon Alphabet Periodicals in 
Egypt—Autobiography of LLamennais—Autobiogra- 
pay of Talleyrand—Guizot’s Lite of Cromwell—His- 
tory of the Seventeenth Century—The 


Potiphar Pape lore Parker — Lamartine— 


Literature in Liverpool. 


We learn from The London Athenceum, 
withstanding the excitement attending on war 
—excitements which are commonly supposed 


to supersede more peaceful interests—the prom- 
ise of the axon in England is little, if at 
all, below the corresponding period in other 
works announced for early 
Waagen’s “ Treasures of 


hook: 6 


Among the 


find Dr. 


ye irs 
publication, we 








Art in Great Britain :’’ General Nott’s ** Memoirs 
and Correspondence ; Mrs, Jameson's * Com- 
mon - pla e Book;”’ and a “ Hand-book for 
Turkey “7 the last ment oned being one of Mr. 
Murray's series of Continent il Hand-books ; 
“The Life and Correspondence of Charles, Lord 
Metealfe, late Governor-General of India, Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica, and Governor-General of 
Canada,” by Mr. Kaye; the third volume of 

‘Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 





James Fox lited by Lord John Russell, is in 


paration : as are also the seventh and eighth 


pre 

prepa 

volumes of ** Moors irs. The Dean of 
Hereford has a volu the press, © * Lessons 








on the Phenomena } ree — Life, A vol- 
ume of “ Original Letters,”’ James Boswell, 
is promised. <A “Life of Amelia Opie” is an- 





preparation, from her 





y Brightwell. The third 
*, Forster’s “One Primeval Lan- 
cua ‘A History of the Papacy,” by the 
Rey. J. E. Riddle, the “ Latin Lexicographer ;” 
“The Institutes Metaphysics, or the Theory 
of Knowing and Peing,” by Professor Ferrier, 


of St. Andrey The second volume of Mr, Fin- 











lay’s “History of the Byzantine Empire, in- 
cluding the Last Days of Constantinople under 
the Greeks :’ and the third volume of Sir A. 
Alison’s “ History of Europe,” are shortly to 
appear, Among the novels which are being 
prepared by la: aterers tor public amusement, 
are works by Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. 
Trollope, 1 the Author of “ Margaret Mait- 
land.” ‘To these —_ s we may add “ The 


Judg e Haliburton, and 
- Militar y Memoirs.” 
a 


} 
ile, 


American at H 
Colonel Landmann’s ‘ 


Silvio Pellico has left behind him a number 
f manuscripts. They are in course of prepara- 
tion for th press. A brother of the deceased 
poet has been left his literary executor, Among 
the manus« rij ts left there is an autobiography 





of Pellico, entitled “My Life before and after 
my Imprisonment.” 

“The Future of the Human Race,’ is the 
name of a pamphlet published Robert Owen, 
It is based upon table-rapping and spiritual 
letter-writing [he old man, from being a 
downright unbeliever, has Lecome a credulous 


fanatic. 


| 
—Silvio Pellico—Robert | 


that not- 


“ Confessions of a Converted Infidel, with In- 
cidents of Travel,” is the title of a forthcoming 
work, from the pen of Lev. John Bayley, of Vir- 
ginia. It will contain an outline of his own 
life—the progress of his mind through infidel 
difficulties to faith and a life of Christian use- 
fulness. Such works are the very best appeals 
to skeptics. 

A collected edition of Sir Edward Dulwer 
Lytton’s Poetical and Dramatie Works is in the 
press in London. 

It is stated, the authority of a work re- 
cently published in England, that, since 1846, 
a law of the Turkish empire requires every citi- 
zen, as soon as his children have reached their 
sixth year, to inscribe their names in the books 
of one of the public schools, unless he can prove 
ability to educate them at home. At Con- 
stantinople, it is reported that there are now 
396 free schools, frequented by 22,700 children 
of both sexes. There are likewise six second- 
ary schools with about 1,000 pupils. In order 
to gain an entrance into these, five years must 
have been spent in the free schools. There is 
also a high school for young men, who are in- 
tended for public employments, a college for 
the same object, a normal school for the educa- 
tion of professors, an imperial college of medi- 
military, a naval, and an agricultural 
school. Of these schools the Sultan is superin- 
tendent, and he attends their 
The public libraries of Constantinople contain 
70,000 volumes, 


on 


his 


cine, a 


examinations. 


A permanent Exhibition is about to be opened 
in London by the United Association of School- 
masters of Great Britain, containing specimens 
of educational books, maps, diagrams, models, 
and apparatus, and intended to assist teachers 
in the pursuit of their profession. Several edu- 
cational Societies, publishers and authors of 
various works, it is said, have given their aid 
to the undertaking, 


A large portion of the manuscript of The Senti- 
mental Journey, in Sterne’s own holograph, has 
been purchased for the autograph department 
of the British Museum, which has also obtained 
between sixty and seventy letters from Lord 
Nelson to Lady Hamilton, including the last he 


ever wrote to any one, 


The first volume of M. Villemain’s Souvenirs 
Contemporains ad’ Histoir et de Litterature has 
been publis ne d. Z is occupied principally with 
a Memoir of M. de Narbonne, Minister of War 
under Louis XV i “Wh is not of much individual 
importance, but was intimate with de Stael, 
Napoleon, Fox, Lafayette, and other Nay 
leon talked much and unreservedly with him, 
the records of which were given by Narbonne to 
Villemain. 

. Randall, our late Secretary of State, is 
engaged on a Life of Jefferson; the tirst volume 
of which, it is expected, will be published this 
month. It is understood that he writes with 
the full approbation of the Jefferson family, 
and that all its members have favored him to 
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the utmost with their recollections, and with 
the private family manuscripts of every kind in 
their possession. The memoir will contain a large 
amount of entirely new and interesting matter, 
especially in relation to the earlier portions of 
Mr. Jetferson’s life, before he passed from Vir- 
ginia into the wider sphere of national politics. 
Mr. Randall has also availed himself of Jetfer- 
son’s papers in Congress, and of all other ac- 


} } 


cessible authorities, which he has searched with 
diligence. 

Count Gurowski’s book on Russia has passed 
to a second edition. ‘This work ought to be 


universally r 


‘ad, for it contains quite the fullest 





and most reliable account of the present con- 


the Russian empire in print. 


In the preface to “ The Dodd Family Abroad,” 

just completed, Lever holds out hopes of a run 
through the United States. 

At a late meeting of the New-York Historical 

] innounced, that he had 


Society, the 


Vie: 
aition ol 


‘ president 
received from the Rey. Mr. Chauncey a very in- 
teresting document connected with the history 
inal letter writ- 
ommodore Chaun- 
on | ike Erie over 
president presented 
of Mr. 
commodore. 


It was the ori 
» Perry to ¢ 


of the coun 





ten by Commodon 





cey, announcing his victory 
the British squadron. Th 


the letter to the society in the 


Chauncey, who is the 


Lady Bul 


hind the Scenes,” which is one of 





: hame 
son of the 


has written a new novel, “ Be- 


the terma- 














gant kind s! lelights in. There is a great deal 
of free portraiture in rk. Not utent 
with using 1 nails uy Sir Edward, she ex- 
ercises that prerogative upon | nds, and 
we have ling] Some sha -scratched 
Sketches ¢ several literal elk s. Dis- 
ra n his share of the angry woman’s 
ton ind Dickens receives an unealled-for 
( t] phonious title of * ¢ irlo 
Dials.” ; 

A new V i Alphalet has been invented, 
consisting of thirt y-« ight characters. The or- 
thography will be so abridged that an ordinary 
writer can probably write one hundred words 


in a minute with ease, 


und consequently report 


the spee h of 
difficulty. In 


has 


an ordinary speaker without much 


the ne 


uphabet every letter 


a fixed and unalterable sound: and every 





word is sp reference to given sounds. 
So say the M r i ls. 

[here is only pea n Egypt—a small 
monthly sheet in t Arabie language, at four 





“the 
in the em] lov 


to it. 


devoted to 
that be,” and every one 


blived to subs rit 


dollars a vear. It is mainly 


powers 


i 
of the Pacha is « 


The A left | him a re- 
’ 


behit 





markable work, ! Ss not to le published 
for ten years, It is a sort of Lut biography - 
on the plan of Rousseau’s famous Confessions, 





but eminently religious. In this, Lamennais is 
iid to have faithfully recorded the stery of his 
mind, ever since he entered manhood. Its 
p ‘ vs are i-dle t rhe manu- 
s has been bequeathed th other property, 
to riter’s nephew, and the delay, in ae- 





d desire, is 
wy circles of 


cordance with Lamennais’s express 
the subject of regret in t ite 


Europe. 
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Before long, we shall probably have the auto- 
biography which Prince Talleyrand left behind. 
It was his wish that Jifty years should pass be- 
tween his death (which took place in 1888) and 
the publication of this work. But, as he did 
not expressly pre scribe this del iy, his f ily 
are understood to be disposed to diminish i 
and ‘Talleyrand’s Autobiography will soon see 
the light. Of course, the old fox has not told 
the truth of himself and others. An apology 
for his political life is what we may expect. 





The greater part of Guizot’s Life of Cromwell 
is written with a reference to Louis Napoleon. 


Cousin is writing a History of the 
the Seventeenth Cent ri —which, if well handled, 
cannot fail to be interesting, as well as i 
ive. He commences with the Marchi 
Sable, in the Rerue des Deux Mondes., 


The London Athe nerum § Ly _ + ee The se P. ti) har 
‘pers, Which mean to be droll, are to our eyes 


only dreary. 


The tion of 





first volume of a German tran 





Theodore Parker's has appeared, containing his 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. A second 
edition of a former translation of his Ten Ser- 


mons on Religi: 


The Paris correspondent of a W 


paper having paid a recent visit to Lamartine, 


us Subjects is in preparation, 





gives the following account of the poet 


man :-— 















¢ 1 
1 «listir « 
i He is 
{ ! il 
! { less 
state. W vas 
] Ived by the sacrifices he n e for s coun- 
now, by his own extraordit Bh " ind 
rance, nearly relieved from debt. Bes any 
other literary occupations, he is engaged o ife of 
W ashingt« be published t vear 
Liverpool has published an index to its lit- 
tastes in the shape of a Report on the 


erary 
Libraries 
From this report 


free readers of t 


reading and readers at its various Fre 
for the first quarter of a year. 
clad to learn that the 
great commercial emporium of England 
en over to light literature. The 


we are 


wholly giv 


most in demand are biographies and histories :— 
of these, 8,576 volumes have been issued in the 
quarter. Novels come next in the list :—of 
these, 4,203 volumes have been issued When 


it is borne in mind cenerally 


in three volumes, it will aj excess 





of solid over amusing reading in the Liverpool 
libraries has Been noticeably great. In miscel- 
laneous literature, the issues have been S68,— 


im we wraphy and travels, 





-in theology, 


218,—in 


drama, 2 


physies, natural history, 181. In 


commerce and political economy only 18 vol- 
umes have been called for in the great com- 
mercial port, the second city of the great eco- 


nomical county,—while in science and art there 


have been no less than 215 readers. This is a 
curious fact. Among the novels, thos most 


sought for—as was to be expected in a sea- 
port—have been nautical novels, Marryatt has 


readers than Scott. 
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Fine 


Egyptian Decorative Art—Benedetti Negri—Solog 
phy—Baron Von Humboldt—Westminster Ps 
Leutze’s Painting of Washington—Donizetti—The 
Mattau-phone Collection of Models—Sir Isaac New- 
ton—Roman Art—Portrait of Seward. 


Ta- 





Mr. Worsem, a gentleman well known in the 
art and scientific world, recently delivered a 
lecture in London, on Egyptian Decorative Art. 
He considered the peculiar nature of Egyptian 
decoration as symbolical rather than esthetic— 
the latter element being either received by them 
as secondary or forgotten. Mr, Wornum held 
that like all nations, and like the Greeks, they 
never separated form and color, Every inch of 
their walls was covered with colored intaglios, 
ingeniously cut into the stone, and not raised 
from its surface as in the Greek reliefs. Their 
favorite ornaments were the zigzag, the fret, (or 
lozenge,) the wave scroll, the cartouche, and 
the winged globe, all symbolical, and nearly all 
copied by the Greeks. It was, indeed, one pe- 
culiarity of Egyptian art that all nations seem 
to have drawn from it their types. The Jew 
in his seven-branched candlestick took the lotus 
»s and their mystic numbers; the Greek his 
zigzag honeysuckle pattern and fret. The zig- 
zag was the Egyptian’s emblem of the Nile—of 





Zi 


water generally; the wave scroll of the sea in 
motion: the fret of the Labyrinth of Meeris, it- 
self emblematical of the transmigration of the 
soul and its numerous stages of progression; 
the cartouche was a mere panel to separate 
hicroglyphies; and the winged globe was an 
emblem of the Divine Providence that over- 
shadowed the world. Mr. Wornum finally pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the Egyptian skill in all 
useful arts. Their vases and jugs anticipated 
all our excellences and even our defects ; their 
easy chairs were easier than ours; their thrones 
of gold and ivory inlaid with choice woods; 
their seats of leather and cane were of all va- 
riety of gt weful and of necessary shapes. It 
had been said that the Egyptians possessed lo- 
comotives; but though he could not go quite so 
far, it had been found that they had used our 
latest artifices in dying cottons. 

Benedetti. Negri, once a distinguished profes- 
of singing, died lately, in his seventy-first 
year, having been born at Turin on the 5th of 
January, 1784. He was the favorite pupil of 
Bonifazio Asioli, and, at the age of twenty-two 
was appointed professor of the Conservatoire of 
Milan, ou its foundation by Napoleon. 





sor 








The advance made, of late years, in the beau- 
tiful art of No/ography has been truly wonder- 
ful. Mr. Hawkins, of Cincinnati, has succeeded, 
after the most assiduous application, in perfect- 
ing the art of transferring to paper likenesses, 
and landscapes from nature, with all the accu- 
racy of a daguerreotype and the fine effects of 
a steel ¢ ngraving. 

Baron Von Humboldt has nearly finished the 
fourth volume of the Cosmos, which will be il- 
lustrated with numerous plates got up under 
It is to be desired that the ven- 
erable furnish illustrations also 
to the other volumes, to make this great work 


his direction. 
savant would 


atts. 


complete. There exists an atlas to the first 


| volumes of the Cosmos, got up by a bookmaker 
| of Germany, who had the audacity to illustrate 


what the great savant himself would be scarcely 
able to accomplish. 

From a return recently made to the House of 
Commons, it appears that $148,000 have already 
been expended on the art decorations of the 
new palace of Westminster, and that $125,000 
more will be required to complete them. 


Leutze, the artist, has finished the painting 


| upon which he has been engaged for the last 


two years. The subject of it is: ‘“ Washington 
rallying his troops at the battle of Monmouth.” 
This painting was enthusiastically admired at 
Berlin, where it had been exhibited: it was 


ately on exhibition at Brussels, and we ma 
lately hibit t Brussel 1 1 


soon expect to see it in the United States. 


A statue-monument, representing the Spirit 
of Harmony mourning, is about being placed in 
the chapel of Bergamo, in Italy, over the grave 
of Donizetti, the composer. 

A musical iustrument recently invented by 
Mr. Mattau, of Brussels, is creating some curi- 
osity among the musical world at Paris. It 
takes its name from the inventor, and is called 
the Mattau-phone. It is said to be the result 
of fifteen years of labor. It consists of fifty- 
four glasses of ditferent sizes, fastened firmly 
into a sort of wooden table, and played on by 
being struck with a sort of small mallet. The 
sounds thus produced are said to be at once 
clear and decided, and the Mattau-phone is de- 
clargd to be particularly well-adapted for ac- 
companying other musical instruments. it has 
been played upon, in public, by M. Michotte, a 
young Belgian, who has acquired great facility 
of execution, and gives rapid passages, as well 
as chromatic, with much success. 

There is at present submitted to public in- 
spection in the Museum of Art at Marlborough 
House, London, a small but exceedingly curious 
collection of models in clay and wax, said to 
have been found in a house at Florence, and 
believed to be original studies by Michael An- 
gelo, Ratfaelle, Donatello, and other celebrated 
Italian sculptors. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to the 
memory of Sir Isaae Newton, at Grantham, Lin- 
colnshire, England, where he was educated, and 
near to which he was born. 


The Giornale di Roma gives a statistical ac- 
count of the exportation of works of art from 
Rome during 1853. The modern paintings 
exported were 290, valued at about 550,000 
The works of sculpture exported were 
229, value about 740,000 The old 
paintings exported were 197, value 53,000 
franes; old works of sculpture 28, value 7 
Total 654 works, valued at 1,350,000 






frances. 
francs. 
500 
frances. 
francs. 

Elliott’s fine full-length portrait of the Hon. 
W. H. Seward has been purchased for the sum 
of $500, by Mr. Morgan, of Aurora, Cayuga 


| Lake. 
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Geological Mus n fects of Brimstone on Iron— 
Opti Pelegraph iysiological Investigations 
sures of Tuscany—Electricity—A New 


mw and Mr. Greenough, 








Sin Roperick Murcuiss 

the Father of Ge vy in England, have pre- 
sented their valuable collections of minerals 
and fossils to the London University College, 





with a view of assi r in the completion of a 

















Geological Museum there, of which the nucleus 
alre uly €Xists. It is stated that several other 
eminent geologists have also lu in- 
tention of adding to the colle 

A bar of iron of almost e, may be in- 
stantly sundered while hot, by e simple ap- 
plication of a piece of commen roll brimstone, 
A knowledge of this fact will be useful, when 
some piece of iron work is required to be sever- 
‘ but which, as is sometimes the case, is so 
constructed situated that no ordinary chisel 
or eutting tool can be brought to apply. Holes 
may be instantly perforated through bars or 


plates of hi 
1 
| 
i 





n, by the application of 
brimstone, 
} seldom atfords much 


ated 





This phenome ho 


rinted pic es of 


uthough it 


utility. 


A Polish phy at Kalefat has made a 


iclan 











curious and important discovery of a species of 
camera, or optical te kk OTA} h, by which a perfect 
reconnoisance could be effected at an in lible 
distance. It could be used on horseback, and 
the Turks had as many as four hundred persons 


yay about them. 


Mr. Peter 
tiv: 
to the Bourbon er 


scientific discussion, as 





whose physiological igives- 


tir of the ender 


wn 


American pre 





was the subject of 





hort time since 
plied his theory to the question, whether the 
people whose found in the mounds 


identical with existing race of Ameri 


remains 
the 
His conclusion is that they are, 
upon the identity of form be- 
rizontal section of the 
of hundreds of 
Browne divides the 


are 
are 
can Indians. 
which he founds 
tween the h 
former, and that 
the latter, Mr. 





hair of the 
clmens of 


hair of the 








human family into the cylir drical, the « val, and 
the eccentri “ally elliptical, iracterizes th 
various races. He has examined the hair of 
the mummy of a young American Indian, sup- 








posed to be a female of about ten years « 
from Pachacarnacl I le of the Sun, fi 
leagues ft m Lima, South America This cem- 
etery has not been used since the Spanish con- 
quest, previr t ich (according to Her- 
rera) it was t sa l the nobles and 
other dignit Th 

Indian, whi ag ul pres 

drical, a t of an inch 


liameter 1-364 





examined eight other ancient specin 
dian pile, and finds similar rest On the other 
hand, he has submitted to the most critical inves- 





tigations the hairs found u the mummies of 
Egypt and Thebes, and has d them to be 
oval, without a solitary exception, These ob- 
servations of Mr. ne bear upon the very 


interesting nology, as to the 


citntific 
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origin of the aboriginal inhabitants of America. 
Provided the the favorite 
doctrine with many, that the Indians of ‘thi 
continent are descended from the Egyptians, 
miust false. The n of the 
aborigines of America is held by many on va- 
rious grounds, which the theory of Mr. Browne 


would seem to confirm. 
vany has recently 


The Grand Duke of Tus« 
conferred an order upon Dr. Charl 
of New-England, for 
mines and mineralogy 


Wi 


hair theory be true, 
is 


’ . 
ve autochthonous rig 


s Jacks ny, 
services in relation to th 
of the Island of 


lich belongs tohis realm. The mineral treas- 


ures of Tuscany are once more attracting atten- 
tion, Several old copper Taines, which have 
been unworked for centuries, have been re- 


cently opened, and are yielding large rewards, 
There is also a quicksilver mine near 
vezza, and several iron mines produce 
Salt i 


Serra- 
abun- 


ly. s also produced in great quan- 


In the original experiments by Professor 
Wheatstone to ascertain the rapidity with which 


electricity is transmitted along copper wire, it 
was found that an electrie spark passe d tl rough 
a space of 280,000 miles in a second. It has 
been determined that the rapidity of trans- 


mission through iren wire is 18,000 miles a 
second, while it d 


xceed 2,700 in the 


not ¢ 





same space of time in the telegraph wire be- 
tween London and Brussels, a great portion of 
which is submerged in the German Ocean. The 
retardation of the foree i throng 





insulated wire immersed 


to have an important practical bearing in etf 


Knug- 


ing a telegraphic communication between 


land and America; for it is stated by Professor 


Faraday that, in the length of 2,000 miles, three 
or more waves of eleetric force might be trans- 


mitting at the same time; and thatif the eur 
be reversed, sent through the 
might } | 


ent 


a signal wire 


be recalled before it arrived at this side 
of the ocean, 

Science may, indeed, be said to be but in its in- 
Every day brings forth its 
covery, With its still stranger name. A peeuliar 


fancy. strange dis- 


style of enameling, called the Gu/ra 1o-) lastic 
Niello has been introdueed. It consists in en- 
graving or stamping figures on a plate of silver 
or gold, and then filling the incised lines, or 


impressed pattetn, w ith a sort of enamel, differ- 
i enamel, which is a kind 

formed of a mixture of the 
sulphurets of lead, and This 
} 


black color—hene 


ing, however, from tru 


of glass, being 


} 
by 


silver, 


copper, 


mixture is of a the name 


niello from nige//um, derived from 


eel 


nl * ii K— 
and when melted into the intaglio parts of a 
plate, gives it somewhat the appearance of an 
inked engraved copper plate. It is stated in 
scientific circles, that an improvement has al- 
ready been made in the above, in th 





figures are not produced by an enamel of sul- 


phuret « 


ff silver, as in the original, but 





different colored metal: thus on a 
be 


which 


enyer the 


in silver, and s 


may pl duced fine wings 


are on, 





